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PBEFACE TO ENGLISH TRANSUTION. 



Having been informed that my -work on the educa- 
tional institutions of the United States is about to 
appear in an English translation^ and having been 
requested to write a Preface for this translation, I feel 
myself called upon to make the following observa- 
tions. 

The fact that a book is about to appear before a 
public different £rom that for which it was originally 
intended, cannot but render the Author more than ever 
alive to its defects — such, at least, is the case with me in 
the present instance. In writing for my own countrymen, 
I knew myself to be writing for a public almost totally 
ignorant of all matters relating to national education in 
the United States ; and feeling that I could not pos- 
sibly, in the work which I had planned, treat so wide a 
subject in so full and complete a manner as it deserved, 
yet being anxious to give a general exposition of the 
whole, I limited myself on several essential points to a 
few short notices only, hoping that either I myself or 
some other writer might on a future occasion have an 
opportunity of filling up the gaps which I left open. 
Such as it is, however, the work will, I trust, be fouild 
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IV PREFACE TO ENGLISH TRANSLATION. 

sufficient to satisfy the immediate requirements of my 
country. But when there is a question of England it 
is different. In England a knowledge of AmericaD 
affairs in general, and of the present subject in parti- 
cular, must be much more common than in Sweden., 
and although, as far as I am aware, no regular and 
complete treatise on the system of national educatioi 
in the United States has been published there, th( 
many excellent American works bearing on the subjeci 
are no doubt known at least to that part of the public 
who are professionally interested in public instruction 
and to these therefore my work may present nothing 
new. Further, there are various topics touched upoi 
in the work, which, had it been written for the EngUsl 
public, ought to have been treated from a different poin 
of view, and while some points might have been curtailed 
others ought to have been more fully developed. There 
fore, such as the work is, I can only express the hope 
that, even should it prove unsatisfactory to the initiated 
the great majority of readers in England may at leas 
£nd in it that which will seem to them to justify it 
translation. 

So much for the work itself. May I now be pei 
mitted to add some general reflections. Works o] 
America written by Europeans are frequently receive< 
with distrust, and it is but natural that it should be sc 
as these works are but too often dictated by party feel 
ing. America has once for all come to be considered 
the touchstone of political theories, and consequently 
it frequently happens that the preconceived opinions of 
the European traveller in that country determine the 
judgment which he forms of its institutions. Now, 
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although I am far from maintaining that I may not, as 
well as others, have heen guilty of errors of judgment, 
I have, nevertheless, the consolation of knowing, that 
the field in which my inquiries have been carried on, is 
one regarding which there can be no difference of opi- 
nion. It is, alas^ but too true, that in the United 
States, as elsewhere, the observer will detect many of 
the imperfections that characterize all human institu- 
tions ; but there is one subject in that country which 
must afibrd unmixed pleasure to the heart of the philan- 
thropist and the mind of the thinker, and this is the 
noble and successful efforts made in the cause of 
popular education. 

" Have you seen our popular schools?" is one of 
the first questions addressed to the stranger in the 
United States, by young and old, by men and women, 
and this question in itself speaks volumes. But when 
the stranger finds, that in reality the popular schools 
are one of the most prominent subjects of national 
l^ pride and satisfaction ; that the question of popular 

education is not only of interest to some few philan- 
thropists and thinkers, is not only discussed in 
legislative assemblies, but that it forms part of the 
national life, and is considered an important, nay, the 

> most important concern of the nation — then he feels 

^ that in the depths of American society there are forces 

at work, which in Europe have as yet produced but 
very mediocre results. This is, I think, the highest 

J praise that can be bestowed on the United States. This 

constitutes the true greatness of the nation, and the 

^ best guarantee of its stability. 
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yi PREFACE TO ENOLI8H TRANSLATION. 

The United States are the only communities in the 
world which from their very commencement were pre- 
pared to estabhsh popular education as one of the 
fundamental pillars of the social and political fabric ; 
they are the only communities in which the highest 
possible degree of enlightenment in the people has been 
practically and universally recognised, not only as a 
very desirable object £rom the philanthropic point oi 
view, but also as constituting the principal cog-wheel 
in the machinery of the State. 

But America no longer stands alone in this respect; 
in Europe also popular education is about to pass, oi 
has in a great measure already passed, from the handf 
of the philanthropist into the domain of the statesman 
I think that by this time the opinion is becoming 
pretty generally established, that the cheapest and mos 
effective remedy against pauperism would be to give U 
every individual that amount of education^ and tha 
feeling of self-respect, which, if they do not preven 
poverty, at least render pauperism impossible — that i 
is better to keep the youth of the country imprisone 
in a school during some hours of the day, than to k 
a certain number of individuals pine away the whole c 
their lives in prisons and houses of correction, a 
victims of crime bom of ignorance and brutality- 
that general enlightenment among the citizens of 
coimtry is the most watchful and the most active polic 
force — that the standing army which most effectively 
guarantees the independence of a State, is an army of 
school-children — and that the country that possesscB 
the most numerous and best disciplined army of this 
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kind, will eventually prove to be, not only the happiest, 
but also (supposing all other matters to be equal) the 
most powerful. 

In effect, national enlightenment will always, and in 
every branch of administration, prove the most efiPective 
ally of statesmanship. And while so many of the 
other auxiliary means of which statesmen are obliged 
to avail themselves, are in themselves either useless or 
reprehensible, and altogether such as can only be tole- 
rated on account of the object for the attainment of 
which they are employed, national education has the 
immense advantage of being at one and the same 
time the most powerful means and the highest end 
that can be proposed for national activity. 

According to my opinion, it is from this point of 
view that national education ought to be considered in 
the present day, and it is from this point of view it is 
particularly desirable that the system of popular schools 
in America should be known and studied in Europe. 

The Author. 



Stockholm, March, 1853. 
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PREFACE. 



No thinking person can behold with indifference the 

• political movements at present taking place in Europe. 

No one can ask himself, without a feeling of anxiety 

** for the future, whither these movements are tending. 

^ No one who has any feeling for the commonweal can 

refrain from speculating upon the forces which are in 
action, and from endeavouring, if possible, to contri- 
bute, at least in some slight measure, to direct them 
towards an end which promises benefits to humanity. 

j I shall not, I trust, be understood as meaning 

'hereby that a necessity exists for a new theory of social 
organization; and still less as having one myself to 
propound. It is not theories that are required. In- 
deed, could theories secure the happiness of mankind, 
there would be nothing left for us to desire. But it 
has often struck me that the present moment is pecu- 
liarly suited for taking a survey of the political state 
of the world, from the simple point of view of expe- 
rience, and — if there be a country in which there is 
liberty without licence, progress without revolution, 
and order without oppression — for making ourselves 
thoroughly acquainted with all the conditions and 
circamstances that have secured to that countrv such 
extraordinary blessings. 
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2 PREFACE. 

That there is indeed a general tendency in 
direction, is proved by the existence of strong pr 
lections, which, though less commented upon t 
many phenomena of minor importance, are, ne^ 
theless, highly deserving of notice, and cannot th^ 
fore have escaped the observation of those who 
earnestly watching the signs of the times. 

I shall now proceed to explain the nature of the 
predilections, and how they are evinced. In o 
country, as well as in the other continental States 
Europe, French civilization has hitherto exercised 
powerful and undisputed influence. The French h 
guage and French manners have taken root eve 
where, and every social and political movement 
France has given the signal for similar movements 
other States. In a word, as regards general civilizati 
France has always been the leader among the coi 
nental nations of Europe. 

In the meanwhile, England, notwithstanding 
immense weight in the political scales, as regards 
questions of external policy, has exercised compt 
tively but little influence on the internal developm 
of these nations. Separated by her geograph 
position from the rest of Europe, her civilization 
been regarded as eccentric and peculiar. Eng 
literature has indeed been much admired; but 
number of those who have studied this literature 
the original language has hitherto been small. ' 
extraordinary progress of England in material 
velopment has been much spoken of, as also 
general piety and morality of the English people; 
comparatively few persons have taken the troubL 
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X examine these matters on the spot. The political 

institutions, also, of England have been much lauded; 
but considerable ignorance has nevertheless been be- 
trayed as to the true nature and character of these 
institutions, and they have not unfrequently been 
represented as being dependent on conditions so pecu- 

X liar, that other countries could learn little or nothing 

firom them. 

In these respects a great change has taken place oi 

t late. Those who remember how unusual it was, about 

fifteen or twenty years ago, to meet with individuals 

P among our countrymen who were acquainted with the 

^ English language and literature, must be astonished tc 

find how common such knowledge is in the present 
day. Indeed, it is now almost considered an indis- 
pensable part of a good education, and even of the 

•^ education of young women, whose mental training 

was formerly regarded as pretty nearly complete whei 
they had learned to repeat parrot-like a few conmion- 

V place French phrases. It cannot either escape ob- 

servation, how many more of our countrymen visit 
England now than formerly, and how all who have 

f thus become acquainted with that country return more 

or less impressed in favour of English civilization' 

^ In a wordy it is manifest that sympatliy with England 

% is in this country daily increasing, at the expense oi 

the French sympathies which have hitherto prevailed. 
The same may be said to be the case in the othei 
continental States. Even in France — which, as the 
leading representative of the continental civilization oi 
Europe, has always stood so sharply opposed to Eng- 

^ land — the former hatred of that country is gradually 

fi 2 
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giving way to a more friendly disposition, and £ng^ 
literatare and English manners are being more stu^ 
and adopted, while, at the same time, it is becon^ 
more and more unusual to hold up English men ^ 
manners to ridicule on the stage. 

The great world-exhibition which took place i 
London last year has contributed, in a remarkab 
degree, to strengthen this amicable disposition towari 
England; and by its peaceful means English civiliz 
tion has effected untold conquests among the coni 
nental nations. 

If we inquire into the origin of this general chan 
of feeling, it may no doubt be asserted with truth, tb 
a growing appreciation of the intrinsic value of t 
English literature, as well as the immense influen 
exerted by England through means of her industr 
enterprise, have greatly contributed to bring it aboi 
yet these circumstances are far from being the only, 
even the most important, causes. 

In the present day, every endeavour to account : 
sympathies and antipathies between nations must i 
cesaarily lead us into the sphere of politics; and, 
my opinion, if there be anything at the present momt 
that attracts the feelings and the attention of i 
European nations towards England, it is a preset 
ment, or an instinct (and the instincts of nations 
powerful and clear-sighted), that tells them that it 
from the English race that they are to learn the so 
tion of those social problems which have so Ic 
puzzled the continental States, and which they hi 
hitherto in vain endeavoured to solve. 

At first sight it may i^pear strange, that in 
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^ midst of the republican tendencies of the Continent 

there should be any desire to seek examples for imita- 
tion in monarchical England ; that in the midst o: 
the struggle for the introduction of the principle o: 
indiyidualism into the social organization, a though^ 
should be turned towards a country whose social con 
Btitution is so strongly impressed with an aristocratic 
and plutocratic character. 
If, nevertheless, such be really the case, it must b< 

• because the nations have come to the conviction tha 

a republican form of government, and the establish 

I ment of the principle of individualism, do not ii 

^ themselves constitute a sufficiently secure foundatioi 

for the prosperity and the liberty of a nation. It hai 
been proved in practice, that the monarchical an( 
aristocratic-plutocratic constitution of England offen 

V mnch surer guarantees for national prosperity anc 
individual liberty than any of the republics which hav( 
of late been tried on the Continent. Why this is s^ 

V will be shown as soon as I have removed my reader 
to the field on which I have carried on the inquiries 
the results of which are given in this work. 

» Having visited England in 1848, 1 flattered mysel 

that I understood pretty well the nature of the force 
which had in that country led to such great politica 

^ results. But I found, at the same time, that thes 

forces were so hemmed in by antiquated, and some 
times conflicting, institutions, tliat it was often difficul 

^ to form a clear judgment of their activity. It strucl 

me at once, that the matters which I am here alludiu] 
to might be more thoroughly studied in the Unitet 
States, where, notwithstanding the differences causei 
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by the republican form of government, the fnndam 
powers at work in the social system are the same 
England, bnt are allowed freer scope to dev^ 
themselves, and must, therefore, necessarily ma^ 
themselves more clearly. The desire to visi^ 
United States, to which this conviction gave rise^ 
supported by a stipend from the public exchequer, f 
I trust that the communications I am about to m: 
may, in some measure, repay the debt which I h 
thus incurred to the public. 

It was not my object to study the political in 
tudons of the United States. These are well kno 
at least so far as regards the fundamental princip 
and there is little or nothing to add on the subj 
But, on the other side, it has occurred to me 1 
there was much call for inquiry into specific po 
of American civilization, and the more so as it is c 
through the study of details that a clear and dist 
conception of the whole can be acquired. 

The subject to which my inquiries have been ] 
ticularly directed is the state of general intellec 
cultivation in the United States, together with 
organization of national instruction in all its branc 
I have aimed at ascertaining how all matters re 
ing thereto have been developed under a systen 
government such as that of America, and what are 
effects on the intellectual as well as material cultur 
the people; and I have flattered myself that a 
investigation of this subject would be the more L 
resting, because, as far as my knowledge goes, neii 
my own country nor the rest of Europe possesses 
further informeftion relative to these points than s 
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detaohed and cursory notices as may be fbtmd in books 
of travel treating of miscellaneous subjects. 

While pursuing the interesting task of observing 
how mental culture is conducted and promoted in a 
country whose institutions are such as those of Ame- 
rica, we are, by means of the organization of the 
agencies at work, enabled to obtain many important 
glances into the nature of the whole social fabric. I 
know of no field of observation from which a more 
perfect conception may be formed of the American 
system of government than the department of public 
instructiony or which affords a more comprehensive 
view of the life of the community ; because in this 
department the observer is less exposed to be misled 
by political partizanship, or other disturbing causes. 

In no other department are the effects of local 
administration, and of the exertions of individuals and 
of private associations for the promotion of public 
objects, more clearly manifested. In a word, in con- 
nection with no other question can we obtain a clearer 
insight into the nature of what the Enghsh and the 
I Americans call self-government, the essence of which 

is, in botf a strong spirit of local association. 

As regards this spirit, America is greatly in advance 
even of England, and all other countries have nearly 
everything to learn. A nearer view of the present 
political circumstances of Europe will show that here 
nee the only road by which the continental nations 
can escape from revolution as well as from despotism; 
and, if I be not greatly mistaken, it is an indistinct 
feeling of this fact which, more than anything else, at 
this moment draws them closer to the Anglo-Saxon 
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race — the only one which has aa yet developed, in a.< 
prominent degree, the idea of self-gOTenuneot. 

Self-govenuneat — the only social organization whi 
offers tmstworthy guarantees for hbeity ; which, whi 
it exisu, can secure ireedom even in a monarchii 
State, and without which freedom will never prove ai 
thing but a chimera even in a repubUc ; which is 
little known on the continent of Europe, but unc 
the protection of which England and America hi 
enjoyed tranquillity and security in the midst of I 
political storms that have so violently shaken t 
quarter of the world : this is the goal towards wh 
political movements must be made to tend, if we . 
ever to hope for lasting tranquillity and true liberty. 

It is curious to contemplate the development 
political hfe in Europe from the point of view I hi 
here selected. We see how the governments, anima 
by a spirit of centralization, sometimes well meani 
hut always despotic, have endeavoured to destroy lo 
liberties wherever they existed, in order to inter! 
direotly or indirectly in even the most minute affi 
of the community; while, for the same reason, , 
from some absurd and groundless fear, they hai 
opposed the right of association with all their ener^e 
and would, had they been able, have destroyed ev( 
its very spirit De Tocqueville observes, that goven 
ment in France has, in modem times, become mnc 
more centrahzed than it was even under Louis XIV 
and in other countries as well, the despotic spirit i 
the governments has, under the less offensive nan 
of centralization, encroached more and more on U 
liberties of the people. 
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For a time, the instinct of self-preservation in the 
pziTileged classes formed a strong bulwark against the 
increasing lust for power in governments. Inimical 
as these privileges were to popular liberty, they, never- 
theless, frequently served to protect the people against 
the encroachments of despotism. Based upon an 
uilnatural foundation, class prerogatives, however, gra- 
dually declined in power and influence, until they were 
completely undermined, and partially destroyed, by the 
principle which has played the most prominent part in 
the political movements of modem times, viz., the 
principle of the rights of the individual. What have 
been the consequences of this change? 

Admirably and beneficially as the principle of in- 
dividualism has operated, in as far as it has been 
raised in opposition to the power of corporations, 
it has, nevertheless, hitherto been so far from afford- 
ing any guarantees against despotism, that it has, 
on the contrary, rather laboured in the service of the 
latter. Municipal and local liberties have in no way 
been increased by its action, while, on the contrary, 
the principle of association has under its influence 
assumed the chimerical forms of Socialism and Com- 
munism. Thus, the final effect of the principle of 
individualism has merely been to place the individual 
in face of despotism, powerless, isolated, and shorn of 
all support from class, corporation, or commune. 
What would be the results where such a state of 
things existed it was easy to foresee, and the experi- 
ence of our day proves it but too clearly; for it is 
through these means alone that despotism has been 
enabled to celebrate its supreme triumph, by letting 

B 3 
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centralization assume its ideal form, in that milita 
dictatorship whose iron sceptre presses heavily up 
Europe, and from which, as circumstances now stau 
there seems to be no means of rescue save throuj 
violent revolutions. Will these revolutions again ] 
suit in an increase of despotism? and will Euro 
constantly be kept balancing between these two ( 
tremes? 

My conviction is, that there is but one means 
which to escape from this unfortunate position, vi 
national self-government, such as it is understood 
England and America. Nothing but a gradual exU 
sion of well-established local liberties, and a gradi 
development of a sound system of association, c 
restore the lost equilibrium of the European comn 
nities. 

To those who view the matter in this light, nothing 
can be of more pressing importance than to study is 
all their details the character and workings of self 
government in those countries where it is afready es- 
tablished, and more especially in America ; and from 
this point of view every investigation of details ac- 
quires a general interest. 

One thing in particular relating to this subject ] 
must point out It is the generally-received opinioi 
of Europe, that whatever evils may otherwise resul 
from a system of centralization, it possesses at leas 
one decided advantage, in as far as it gives greata 
strength and uniformity to the administration. Now 
although in theory this opinion may have appearancei 
in its favour, the evidence of experience proves it U 
be utterly untenable. No one can maintain with trutl 
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^ that the admimBtration in England, or in the United 

^ States, is in any way more feeble than that of the 

^^ strongest centralized countries in Europe. Centrali- 

zation, it is true, leads to greater outward uniformity, 
at leasty apparently, but under this is but too often 
concealed much real weakness ; whereas, in a country 
^ where local government prevails, there are many causes 

which not only tend considerably to strengthen the 
^ general administration, but which also contribute to 

prodoce greater uniformity in practice than would at 
first sight be supposed possible. 
I This is, however, a point on which certainty is oi 

\ importance, and this cannot be attained by general 

arguments, but solely by an investigation of facts in 
connexion with both systems of government. Foi 
this reason it is desirable that inquiries should be 
made into the workings and organization of various 
public matters, such as the internal means of inter- 
communication, the poor laws, public instruction, &c., 
tinder both systems, in order to ascertain in whicli 
case the greatest amount of efficiency and strength ii 
manifested^. 

I hope that the present work will serve to thro\« 
some light upon this important question, as far a£ 
regards the various details of which it treats; anc 
that it will also make the reader acquainted with othe] 
points relative to the decentralised system of govern 

"* For one purpose, indeed, centralization affords the stronges 
meanfl, and that is for the perpetration of coups d^Hat. Sucl 
cannot take place in countries where self-government bai 
taken root 
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ment m America, vhioh are highly worthy of n 
and which I will touch upon in & few words. 

One of the most interesting ciicamstances com 
with the latest derelopmeot of the national I 
America is, indeed, the introduction of increased 
tralizalion, but in such a form, that without enci 
ing in any way on the people's right and pract 
self-government, it serves to introduce greatei 
fortuity in the administration, while on the ou< 
it stimulates, and on the other it controls the act 
the local bodies. How this is done will be sho' 
die sequel. At present I will only add, the 
introduction even of the mere shadow of centi 
tion, to which I have alluded, was not atte: 
before the system of self-government had attaii 
a stability and firmness which rendered it eviden 
there was nothing to fear from such an innovatio 

In no instance have the effects of this measun 
more cleariy manifested than in the organizat 
the system of popular instruction, which therel 
quires a new interest, independently of a great 
regulations relative to details which are wort 
being inquired into, and, in many instaDces, of 
imitated. The first volume of the present woi 
be exclusively devoted to this subject In the e 
volume I will endeavour to give an account 
material development of the United States in 
particular directions. Each volume will form a 
rate whole. 

As regards my exposition of all these matters, 
endeavoured to appear simply in the characte 
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nanrator^ feeling persuaded that I should thus 
I meet the wishes of my readers. I have ther 

> intruded but few arguments of my own; and, wh 
have done so^ it has merely been for the purpoi 
calling attention more particularly to points whi 
deem important I trust, however, that my reflec 
have always been introduced in the narrative 
manner that will at once enable the reader to 

> tingnish between the facts as they exist, and my 
vidual mode of viewing them. 

As regards local investigations, my activity ha 
a great measure, been limited to some few of 
% eastern States; but, as regards many of the ( 

y States, I have enjoyed opportunities of collating 

records of a great number of official proceedings, 
other authentic sources of information. If, neve 
less, I venture to describe not only the state of tl 
in individual States of the American Union, bul 
state of things in the whole Union, it is becaut 
the indisputable truth contained in the words oi 
eminent English author which I have selected 
motto for this work. 

The first section of the present volume treats oi 
organization of the popular schools, and the ge: 
education of the people; the second, of charity scl 
(in a very summary manner) ; the third, of the hi 
branches of education, and the especial means 
vided for obtaining a learned and practical educati 
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EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 

OF THE 

UNITED STATES. 



CHAPTER I. 

INTRODUCTION. 

Three great and important principles have been 
brought to bear upon the system of national education 
in the United States, and are daily more and more 
recognised, viz., 1, the duty of the State to watch over, 
and in a pecuniary sense to support, the education of 
the people; 2, the duty of the public, t. ^., of the State 
and of the local communities, to prepare means of 
gratuitous instruction for all ; 3, the necessity of com- 
mon schools for all classes of the community and for 
all rehgious sects. In my exposition of the system 
of national schools in America, I will endeavour to 
show how far these principles have been successfiilly 
carried out, and what means have been employed for 
the purpose*. Even to this day they have many 

* By free achools are meant in America such in which no fees 
are paid. PMic echooU is the name given to all schools which 
are supported by the public, and which are therefore under 
public control. The specific name for the national schools, as 
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opponents. Some persons, in conformity with tl 
general principles of policy, think that education : 
matter which lies entirely beyond the limits of le{ 
mate State interference; that the latter ought to 
restricted to matters relating to the civil institution 
the commonwealth, but ought not to be extendec 
spiritual matters, such as religion and education; the 
so enlightened a community as the United States, 
importance and value of education must be sufficie 
recognised by the people to render all interference of 
State superfluous ; that one ought, therefore, to a^ 
bestowing unnecessarily on the State a degree of 
fluence which is inconsistent with the spirit of 
American constitution, and to leave with confidence 
matters relating to education, to the care of individ 
and of the local bodies. Others look upon it i 
great injustice to tax citizens (whether it be by 1 
rates or by general taxation) who may themselves ^ 
childless, for the purpose of providing means of edt 
cation for the children of others; or, if they ha\ 
children, for the support of schools which they ma 
not perhaps approve; in which case they would, < 
course, in as far as their means allow of it, pla< 
their children in some private seminary, and woul 
thus have to pay for two schools, or in a mamu 
be obliged to pay a double school tax. Finally, x 
regards the third point, it is firequently argued- 

regards their rank as educational institutions, is, howevc 
common schools. It is therefore more usual to say, ''such 
person has had a good common school education," than to st 
that "he has had a good pvUic school education," although bot 
terms are used. 
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sometimes with true religious zeal, sometimes with 
sectarian bigotry — that if the national schools are to 
be in common for all sects, and in consequence no 
direct religious instruction can be imparted, religion in 
general will be exposed to the greatest danger, and 
that therefore each sect ought to endeavour, as far as 
in it lies, to promote popular instruction within its own 
Umits, either with or without pubhc support. On this 
side are likewise ranged stupid selfishness and short- 
sighted ignorance, which, though unable to appre* 
ciate the advantages of general education, either as 
relates to material or to spiritual matters, or the evils 
and even expenses entailed by negligence on this point, 
are, nevertheless, quite capable of energetic resistance 
to any plan which threatens immediate expense, if it 
do not at the same time secure immediate personal 
benefits. 

On the other side it is urged, that, although the 
experience of America and England has shown that 
piety and religious worship do not require to be fos- 
tered and protected by the State, circumstances in the 
latter oountry have clearly proved that the same is not 
the case with national education ; that the only foun- 
dation on which a democratic constitution can rest 
with security is the moral and intellectual culture of 
the citizens, and that it must therefore be the first 
duty of the State to endeavour, by zealous attention to 
popular education, to fulfil the fundamental conditions 
of its own existence, and that this may be done with- 
out any undue centralization of power, and without in 
any way infringing on the principle on which the sys- 
tem of government in America is based. Further, that 
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as the State has a recognised right to punish crimii 
it must be supposed to have a still greater righ 
promote popular Instruetiony the best and most pa 
ful means of preventing crime ^; and finally, 1 
although the right of property and the right of h 
ritanoe are recognised, these must not be understoo 
comprising a monopoly of the very means which 
able a man to earn an honest livelihood, and teach 
prudently to secure and invest his property, viz., ki 
ledge; that all men have the same natural righ 
mental enlightenment as they have to enjoy the f 
air and the light of the sun, while, on the other h 
every man is bound to purchase his right to wha 
himself possesses at the price of such sacrifices ae 
justly imposed upon him, for the promotion of gei 
enlightenment; that if the matter be only looked at h 
the selfish point of view, there can be no doubt thi 
is better to be taxed for the benefit of a school, t 
for the benefit of a workhouse or of a prison; 
whatever be saved on the former, will most assure 
and by a necessary sequence, have to be expended 
the latter; that as regards those persons who put t 
children to private schools, they are so much the 
entitled to public consideration in this matter, as t 
doing so must be regarded as very prejudicial to i 
mixing of all classes which is so highly desirable : 

* In England, as is well known, the question of the r^< 
the State to interfere in matters of education has been n 
discussed. Mr. IVIacaulay, if I am not mistaken, makes s< 
where the following observation on the subject : " He who 
the right to hang people, must certainly also have the rig] 
educate them." 
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• democrfttic community, and which is so much pro- 
( moted by attendance at a common school. Lastly, as 

regards the sectarian objections, it is observed, that, 
although it is true that in schools frequented in com- 
mon by pupils belonging to various religious sects, 
instruction cannot be given in dogmatical religion, yet 
this does not preclude the inculcation and upholding 
of a truly moral and religious spirit ; that there are 
many means besides the school for acquiring religious 
knowledge, and that these means have sufficed during 
two hundred years to maintain in America a higher 
degree of general religious culture than exists in any 

* other country; whereas sectarian schools would only^ 
^ lead to such dissensions and intolerance as might 

eventually prove highly dangerous to civil liberty, as 
well as to liberty of conscience, and* to true Christian 
piety. 

The latter opinions are at present held by the most 
distinguished schoolmen and thinkers of America, and, 
I have reason to believe, by a great majority of the 
people in the Free States, where a system of popular 
education partially* based upon these principles is al- 
ready established ; and although much still remains to 
be done as regards the complete practical realization of 
the system, there is nevertheless reason to rejoice at 
the progress which has been made in this respect, par- 
ticularly of late years, as will be shown in the sequel. 
In the meantime the subjoined statement may serve to 
throw some light on the tenor of public opinion rela- 
tive to this question, while at the same time it presents 
an interesting example of the mode of proceeding in 
America in legislative matters. 
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In the State of New York, where a system of f 

lar education, otherwise in accordance with the p] 

pies mentioned above, is established, the pupils o 

schools were, however, obliged to pay certain fe 

addition to the public subsidy. In the year 184t 

Legislature passed a bill for the total abolition of 

fees, and the establishment of a perfect free-s( 

system ; but it was nevertheless considered advi 

to take the opinion of the people on the question 

was in consequence submitted to the electors at 

general election in the same year, and the result 

that the bill was supported by 249,872 votes ag 

•91,951*. In the ensuing year the bill was, how 

rescinded by the Legislature then sitting, in consequ 

of several complaints having been made against th 

conveniences wit^i which its practical workings 

attended, and it was a second time submitted to 

decision of the people. On this occasion, also. 

plurality of votes was in favour of the free-sc 

system, although, owing to the exertions of the op^ 

sition, the majority was not so large as on the fot^ 

occasion ; yet, to the great dissatisfaction of the fiieni 

of education, and in defiance of the opinions of tl 

people, expressed by the majority, the Legislature ha 

in the present year, again pronounced the condei 

nation of the bill of 1849. It can hardly be doubte 

however, that a law embodying the former resolutic 

will soon be passed. 

* As the parties were pretty nearly balanced on all pure 
political questions, it seems that the political opinions of tl 
voters exercised no influence on their judgment of this que 
tion ; and I have been repeatedly assured that such is the ca 
in general as regards all questions of popular education. 
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i It has firequently been maintained elsewhere^ that it 

I was necessary that some payment to the school shpold 

be made by the parents or guardians of the pupils, in 
order to give them a greater interest in it; but in 
America this opinion, as may be judged from what has 
been stated, has been generally abandoned. It is in- 
deed, for the reasons just mentioned, considered highly 
desirable that the citizens should contribute to the 
-^ support of the schools, not in the form of fees, but in 

that of a school tax. If selfish motives be sought as a 
basis for the interest in the school, it may certainly 
also be urged in favour of the latter expedient, that it 
> would secure a much greater number of contributors 

V than the former, as even those who have not children 

would be taxed. It cannot be denied that the pay- 
ment of fees to the schoolmaster in proportion to the 
time during which the child attends the school, must 
greatly promote a regular attendance ; that is to say, 
as far as regards such parents as have the means 
and the desire to make sacrifices for the education of 
their children ; but, on the other side, it may be said 
with equal truth, that to parents who are in a difierent 
position, or who think differently, the necessity of 
paying for the schooling of their children would be a 
reason for not sending them to school. It is true that, 
in all those localities in America where it was or still 
is customary to pay fees, measures have always been 
taken to secure gratuitous instruction to the children 
of the poor, but the prevalent opinion now is, that in 
this matter there ought to be no difference between the 
children of the rich and of the poor, and that the pos- 
sibility should be avoided of poor parents keeping Uieir 
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children from school, from motives of false de! 
which might render it painfdl to them to ask £ 
emption from payment of the fees, a step which 
by some be considered tantamount to asking aim 
to inscribing their names on the list of paupers. 
Before I proceed further, I ought to call atteni 
an essential difference which is exhibited in tl 
velopment of the educational systems in Euroj 
America. In our quarter of the globe, the 
powers early learnt to understand the necessi 
founding institutions for the promotion of scien( 
literature. For centuries we have been in the 
ment of excellent universities, which have bee 
dually developed in accordance with the requin 
of the times, and we also possess other instil 
oonnected with the higher branches of education, 
of which greatly surpass everything of the k 
America. Now, although it is the higher classes ^ 
have chiefly been benefited by these institutions, it 
nevertheless, in many instances, been considered r 
that the whole community should be taxed for the m 
tenanoe of the latter, because by their means only 
servants of the State can acquire the training neces; 
for the exercise of their duties. The education of 
people^ on the contrary, was in most countries left to 
enterprise of individuals or to the zeal of the cle 
and was therefore but too often entirely neglected 
restricted to a very imperfect knowledge of the Chris 
doctrines; until of late years, when the exertion 
philanthropists have succeeded in calling more at 
tion to this important subject. In America, on 
contrary, popular education has from the begini 
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been based upon the idea of citizenship, not of philan- 
thropy. There the gift of education to the people has 
not been considered merely as an act of charity to the 
poor, but as a privilege which every citizen, as such, 
had a right to claim, and a duty which, by virtue of 
the social contract, every citizen binds himself to fulfil; 
and for the purpose of bestowing such education (that 
is to say, the minimum of knowledge which every 
citizen ought to possess), the State is entitled to tax 
the community ; whereas, the higher branches of edu- 
cation, which only a small number of the people have 
the means of acquiring, have been looked upon as mat- 
ters concerning only those individuals who are anxious 
to avail themselves thereof, and have in consequence 
been left to private enterprise; the general force of 
circumstances, and the encouragement held out by the 
emoluments bestowed by the State on its servants, 
being regarded as sufficient inducements, to those who 
aspire to enter the public service, to acquire the neces- 
sary knowledge. The immediate consequences hereof 
are, that while in America we find most excellent 
popular schools, maintained at the expense of the 
State, there are but few institutions connected with 
the higher branches of education which do not owe 
their origin and maintenance solely to the exertions of 
individuals or private associations. What have been 
the effects of this system on the mental culture of the 
public servants in America, as well as on the develop- 
ment of literature, art, science, and industry, I will 
endeavour to show in the second part of this work. 



CHAPTER II. 

HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE DEVELOPMENT • 
NATIONAL SCHOOLS IN AMERICA 

The first colonists in New England were partici 
anxious to secure a good education to the gn 
generation. As soon as they had taken the first 
necessary measures for ensuring the material well- 
of the community, popular instruction became o: 
the chief objects of their «^licitude. The laws pi 
by them relative to this subject are very remark 
particularly if the period when they were introd 
be taken into consideration. 

The first emigrants to America, the so-called pi]( 
fathers, landed there in 1 620, and established theme 
near Plymouth, in the present State of Massachu 
Boston, the capital of this State, was founded in 1 
and the most ancient entry on the records of the 
is dated in the autumn of 1634. Under date 16 
found the following minute: — 

''It was likewise unanimously resolved that 
brother Philemon Purmont should be appointed so 
master for the instruction and education of our 
dren." At the same time thirty acres of land 
granted for the support of the schoolmaster, 
was the humble beginning of the system of po 
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edacation in Massachusetts, which has since then 
attained to so high a degree of excellence. 

In the year 1642 the general court (t.e, the House 
of Representatives of that day) resolved to enjoin the 
local authorities to ''keep a watchful eye on their 

^ brothers and neighbours, and above all things to see 

that there be no family in which so barbarous a state 
of things exist, as that the head thereof do not en- 
deavour either by his own exertions, or by the help of 
others, to impart sufficient instruction to his children 
and to his servants to enable them to read fluently the 

^ English language, and to acquire a knowledge of the 

penal laws, under a penalty of twenty shillings for 

' such neglect." 

The same law determined that religious instruction 
should be afforded to all children, and enjoined all 

i parents and heads of families '' to bring up their chil- 

dren and apprentices to some honest and lawful occu- 

5t pation, whether it be the tilling of the soil or some 

other trade, for their own good and for that of the com- 
munity, in case they could not or would not give them 
an education that would fit them for some higher 
calling." 

The local authorities were at the same time autho- 

'^ rized to remove the children or servants of such parents 

or masters, who, after having been warned on the sub- 
ject, persevered in neglecting this duty, and to place 
the former under the guardianship of other heads of 
families, whom they might ''deem worthy of taking the 
place of such unworthy parents " — boys until the age 
of twenty-one, girls until the age of eighteen. 

In 1647, when education had thus been rendered 

c 
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compulsory, the foundation was laid of that sysl 
gratuitous instruction which exists to this day in 
saohusetts in all its essential features, though of v^ 
it has undergone some modifications. The law r^ 
to this subject determines, "that every town* 
prising fifty families shall be bound to sup^ 
teacher, who shall instruct the pupils fi*equenting 
school in reading and writing; and that every \ 
comprising one hundred and fifty families, shal 
like manner support a grammar school, the teac 
of which shall be competent to prepare youth for ei 
ing the university." t Every infringement of t 
regulations was punished with fines, which vane 
amount according to the wealth and population of 
town, and which were applied for the benefit of 
school. 

In Connecticut, the oldest of the New Eng 
States after Massachusetts, a law relative to the pi 
schools was passed in 1650, which in its esse: 
features was similar to the one just mentioned, 
immense importance which was attached to educf 
in these States, may be judged fi*om the remarls 
passage in their penal code, which determines, " th 
any individual above the age of sixteen, and natuj 
of sound mind, swears at or strikes his or her fath< 
mother, he or she shall be punished with death, ea 
in ccues where it can be fully proved that the pat 
have utterly neglected the education of the ch 
Indeed, what tales of neglected education might 

♦ For the meaning of the word town, as it is used in . 
rica, see next Chapter, 
t Harvard College waa founded in 1636. 
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the scaffold and the prisons tell — or, in the greater 
number of cases, of what else do they tell ! 

In Maine (which until the year 1820 formed part of 
Massachusetts, and has only since that period been an 
independent State), in Vermont, in New Hampshire 
(which was likewise, during the colonial period, for a 
time united with Massachusetts), and in Bhode Island, 
all of which States form together what is called New 
England, the fundamental principles of Massachusetts 
on the most important points have been adopted, al- 
though the laws of the above-mentioned States bearing 
on popular education are of much later date. 

The sum and substance of this system was to make 

popular education a matter of local administration as 

* regards the support and the superintendence of the 

I schools. Attendance at school was made compulsory. 

The religious instruction imparted, as well as the whole 
organization generally, bore a Protestant character, 

'' bat the schools were opened to all religious denomina- 

tions *. Under the influence of the excellent though 
rigid principles of religion, morality, order, and industry 
which prevailed throughout the community, the system 
proved most active and beneficial; and it was an 
almost unheard-of thing in New England to meet with 

^ an adult, possessed of a sound mind, who could not 

read and write. 

* Fonnerly the religious question presented no great diffi- 
eulties, partly because the number of sects was not so great as 
at present (particularly in one and the same community), 
> ^ * Partly because, before Irish immigration attained its present 

extraordinary development, the number of Catholics, especially 
in the north, was very small. 

C 2 
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Sucli was the state of things during the whole c 
colonial period and also subsequently. At the b 
ning of the present century, however, as far as I 
been able to ascertain, the state of national educ 
seems to have suffered a decline, which was real 
far as a greater amount of rudeness and ignoranc< 
manifested, and apparent, in as far as the sc! 
remained stationary without adopting any of 
improvements which time had introduced intc 
methods of instruction. 

The causes of this state of things are not diffici 
trace. The war of independence and the subsec 
war with England proved, like all wars, bad 
of moral and intellectual culture. The higher a£ 
as the lower branches of education suffered a 
time from their consequences ; for not only weri 
schools during the wars reduced by the withdraw 
pupils and of the material means of support, but q^ 
after the conclusion of peace diey suffered greatly 
consequence of the necessity felt by individuals as w< 
as the State to turn their attention exclusively to t 
restoration of their finances. 

The extraordinary progress in material civilizati< 
which took place in America subsequent to the It 
war with England, no doubt also contributed to t 
depression of the schools ; for even independently 
the general tendency to be absorbed by material i 
terests, which were thus developed, great temptatio 
were presented to all skilful and industrious perso 
by the existing facilities for attaining not only ind 
pendence, but even riches, by means of industry ai 
commerce; and a love of adventure was created 1 
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the great spirit of enterprise which prevailed, and par- 
ticularly the immense work of colonization going on 
in the west; and all these causes united must of course 
have rendered it difiEicult to find able persons to under- 
take the monotonous task of imparting knowledge, 
which in America, as well as elsewhere, is probably 
but little remunerative. 

After the introduction of the new form of govern- 
ment, it was, on the other side, quite natural, that at 
least for a time — until the ferment of the new political 
life had in a measure subsided — political questions 
should have chiefly occupied public attention ; and it 
ought not to create astonishment, if, while trying on 
for the first time the republican costume, the people 
should have forgotten that the schoolmaster is the only 
tailor who is able to make a garment of that kind 
strong enough to bear wear and tear. I am, however, 
bound to admit that legislative measures of that period, 
and various allusions to the subject made in public, 
testify that zeal for popular education was not entirely 
extinct*; although at the time they did not lead to any 
revival of activity within the sphere of national education. 

To what I have already said must be added another 
operating cause, namely, the conservative spirit which 
distinguishes the Anglo-Saxon race, and which, though 
otherwise very different firom the continental conserva- 
tism of Europe, has nevertheless this, in common with 
the latter, that it nourishes a blind and unconditional 

* At this period, for instance, New York, the most populous 
State in the Union, obtained its first school law ; and Congress 
aUotted large tracts of land for the support of the schools in 
the west. 
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reverence for everything that dates from olden ti 
We cannot but honour the veneration in which 
New Englanders hold the memory of the pilg 
fathers and of the early colonists in general, for 
men have been more deserving of the respect 
affection of their descendants ; yet in this case i 
others, we must be allowed to express censure ^ 
the veneration amounts almost to a trangression o 
fii»t commandment; and in the eyes of a true 
Englander the founders of the colony are very 
as infallible as the Pope in the eyes of an orth 
Catholic. According to his ideas, what they have < 
be it right or wrong, cannot be improved. 

As regards public instruction, we may indeed e^ 
the founders of American society, if, in spite of 
zeal, they failed to base their schools on better 
ciples than such as were generally received at 
period, and were in accordance with the customs ^ 
manners of the times ; and it is not they who are 
blame if, in consequence, it became a hereditary ci 
tom to make use of miserable hovels, devoid of 
the necessary machinery and arrangements, as scho( 
houses ; to employ teachers wanting in every qualific 
tion but that of being able to hear the children th 
lessons ; and to establish the rod as the ultimate reg 
lator in matters of discipUne. That all these ev 
really existed, although they may not have constitui 
the general rule, has been proved by the investigatic 
of modem times; and their presence in a couni 
which in all other respects had made such rapid pi 
gress, can only be attributed to the conservative spi 
described above. 
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Two more dionmstancea rernun to be mentioiied, 
which have exercised an influence on the sthte of 
popolar education in Amerioa daring the present 
centnry. The first of these is the development of 
considerable manufoctiiriDg industry in some parts of 
the ooontry, which, by furnishing remuneratiTe employ- 
ment for children and young persons, drew them away 
from their proper field of labour — the schoolroom. 
This evil was, however, limited to certain localities, and 
was easily remedied by the legislative measures which 
■were taken as soon as its existence became manifest 

The second circumstance to which I have alluded, 
was, on the contrary, of a much more serious oharacto', 
fin: although, on the one hand, it greatly contributed to 
the matorial development of the United States, on the 
other it not only acted aa a check upon intellectual 
and moral progress, but caused a real degeneracy in 
this respect, and prepared a fearful trial for American 
civilization and American society. This trial America 
has passed through, as probably no other country 
oonld have passed through it; and at present there is 
every reason to hope that the danger is sunnounted. 
I am alhiding to the European emigration to America, 
which has increased in so extraordinary a degree during 
the present century*. 

Tho first emigrants to New England, and their im- 
mediate Buccessors, were led to this change of residenoe 
priDcipaUy by reUgious persecutions in the mother 
ooontry, and they were, as already observed, distin- 
goished by a spirit of true and enlightened Christian 

* In a table appended to thii volume, the reader will find 
•OHM BotioM relative to European immigntion into America. 
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piety and morality ; and this spirit, which couti 
animate their descendants even to the present d 
contributed • more than any direct legislative-^ 
sures to support the cause of enlightenment ir>^ 
lica. 

The European emigration of our times, hc:>^ 
presents a very different character. In by far 
greater number of cases the present emigrants to A 
rica are driven from their homes by material des 
tion, which is but too often coupled with an e* 
degree of spiritual destitution; and thus ignora 
rudeness, immorality, and irreligion are introduced 
America hand in hand with poverty. This is n 
particularly the case with the greater number of I 
who have during the present century poured into 
United States; and to these evils must be added 
difiEiculties which arise from the fact of the majorit 
the Irish being Catholics. 

On arriving in America these emigrants (I am '. 
only alluding to those among them to whom the at 
observations are applicable), if they have energy eno 
left to seek for it, easily find employment which sec 
to them what is competence and even plenty ¥ 
compared to what they were accustomed to at ho 
but instead of availing themselves of this good for 
to improve their condition, it is too frequently i 
used as a means of satisfying their propensit; 
drunkenness and other vices. They do, indeed, i 
learn to know their rights as citizens of a free St 
but this knowledge only engenders Ucence ; and the 
they do not fail, as soon as the law admits of ii 
make their numerical influence felt in the general < 
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tions, if it be only as the tools of some popular leader, 
they do not so soon learn to understand the duties of 
a republican as these are understood by the native 
Americans. Although the school is before their eyes, 
opening wide its doors and inviting all to enter, they 
cannot make up their minds to send their children to 
it, partly because they have never learnt to appreciate 
knowledge and cultivation, and partly because they are 
prevented by their ultra-Catholic priests from availing 
themselves of educational institutions, which, though 
they carefully avoid every appearance of sectarianism, 
nevertheless owe their origin to Protestantism, and will 
therefore always by Catholics be suspected of heresy. 
The result is, that the cities are filled with crowds 
of young vagrants, who from their infancy imbibe 
such culture as may be obtained in the public streets, 
and thus become addicted to all kinds of vices*. In 
consequence of this state of things it will probably 

* According to the report of the head of the police in the 
city of New York for the year 1849, there were in eleven of the 
eighteen wards of the city, 2955 vagrants of the ages from 
8 to 16 years, two-thirds of whom were girls. Among these 
were 1600 or 1700 who, although their parents were other- 
wise respectable, were allowed, particularly in the evening and 
on the Sundays, to stroll ahout the streets and alleys and give 
themselves up to vicious pursuits. The rest generally con- 
gregated about the quays, railway stations, &c., and lived 
partly by stealing, partly by prostitution. Independently of 
these there were 2383 children, who, though having attained 
the age required, did not go to school. New York has about 
500,000 inhabitants, half of whom are Europeans, mostly Irish 
and Germans. The former constitute about one-third of tne 
whole population. 

C 3 
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soon become necessary to introduce a law of compul- 
sory education, or to put such law into force wherever 
it already exists, although formerly there was never 
any call for such proceeding, and up to the present 
day the most admirable and persevering efforts have 
been made by persuasion and moral influences, to 
render it superfluous. I have heard many persons, 
who are thoroughly conversant with all matters relating 
to this subject, express opinions relative to the pro- 
bable future necessity for such a measure, however 
distasteful it may be to the national feeUng. 

Such are the obstacles with which national education 
in America has had to struggle during the present 
century; and the consequences of these various cir- 
cumstances has been, that notwithstanding the exist- 
ence of a very old system of national schools, not- 
withstanding the general enhghtenment which has 
always distinguished the flower of the nation, notwith- 
standing that the right of each citizen to education 
has ever been a popular maxim, there was neverthelesr 
found within the limits of the United States an amou 
of ignorance which could hardly have been conceit 
if it had not been demonstrated, and which wl: 
known caused great surprise and consternation, 
sooner was the discovery made, however, than 1 
alarm was sounded through the camp. All thin! 
citizens began to reflect on the great dangers to t 
the community would be exposed, should such a 
of things be allowed to continue, and should the 
ranee which existed among the mass of foreigr 
suffered to spread. 
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In my opinion the presidency of Oeneral Jackson 
contributed in no small degree to augment these fears 
in the minds of many. This remarkable statesman 
raised the power of the democratic party to its greatest 
height, and assumed to himself, as its leader, almost 
dictatorial power ; and his administration caused such 
agitation in the political life of America, that the 
effects could not but be felt in various directions, and 
give rise to many serious reflections on the stability of 
the fundamental basis of the community. The per- 
nicious system of conferring all offices under the cen- 
tral government as rewards for political services, which 
was originated by General Jackson, and has since been 
upheld, and the consequence of which was that the 
public elections became an arena for the struggles of 
contemptible demagogues who lived by the " spoils,*'* 
rendered the promotion of education among the electors 
more than ever necessary, as a means of counteracting 
its evil influences t. 

Be this as it may, it is in fact from this period we 
may date the revival of that interest in all that con- 
cerns the national schools, which is now manifested 
throughout the Union, and it must be looked upon as 

* This appellation is giyen in America to such offices as 
oome under the category named in the text. 

t The importance and necessity of general popular enlight- 
enment under a democratic fonn of government is self-evident. 
Among the 206 members that constituted the House of Repre* 
aentatiyes in Connecticut in 1826, there were, according to the 
official report, 180 who had principally or exclusively received 
their education in the national schools. Under such circum- 
stances it becomes highly important that these schools should 
not be neglected. 
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the commencement of a new era in the history of 
popular education in America*. 

One of the first manifestations of this revival was 
the foundation of "The American Institute of Instruc- 
tion/' a society consisting of teachers and other per- 
sons f interested in education, whose yearly meetings 
and published transactions (chiefly of a philosophico- 
educational character) have greatly contributed to the 
spread of knowledge on all matters relating to the 
subject of education. Other societies, having the same 
object in view, but in most instances having a more 
limited sphere of activity t — they being instituted for 
separate States, districts, or towns — have contributed 
in no less a degree to forward the good cause, and the 
ejflfbrts of all have been energetically supported by a 
number of journals devoted to subjects bearing upon 
national education, and some of which are conducted 
with great talent §. Many distinguished persons have 

* The presidency of Qeneral Jackson lasted from 1829 tc 
1835. 

t Among the names of the founders of the society are thor 
of the most distmguished teachers of America, such as Q. ". 
Emerson, Potter, Davis, &c. 

X Among the societies of later date and wider sphere 
action, I ought to mention the ** Board of National Popv 
Education " in Ohio, of whose activity I shall have to speaJ 
the sequel, and the " National Convention of the Friend 
Public Education,*' which was founded in the year 1849 
object of which is to collect information from all the I? 
concerning the popular schools and popular education, t 
consult on the best means for introducing new improver 

§ Of the number I will mention the following : " V 
mon School Journal" (Massachusetts), edited by Horae 
" The Connecticut Common School Journal," edited b; 
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also visited Europe ^ith a view to making themselves 
acquainted with the modes* of instruction in this quai' 
ter of the globe ; and among those who deserve more 
particularly to be mentioned, are Henry Barnard and 
Horace Mann, who both travelled at their own ex- 
pense; Professor Stowe, who was deputed by the legis- 
lature of the State of Ohio ; and Al. D. Bache (at 
present chief of the topographical engineers, then Pro- 
fessor of Physics in the University of Philadelphia), 
who was entrusted with a mission from **Girard 
College/' of which he was the director. Many of the 
improvements in the modem system of national schools 
in America have been borrowed from Europe, not- 
withstanding the many objections raised against every 
attempt to imitate modes of education adopted in 
monarchical states, and more particularly in autocratic 
Prussia; which, in the opinion of many persons, could 
not but be fraught with danger to liberty *. 

These efforts have resulted in many and most tho- 
rough-going reforms in the system of national education. 

Barnard ; *' Journal of the Rhode Island Institute of Instruc- 
tion," edited by Henry Barnard ; '* The District School Journal 
for the State of New York " (published at the expense of the 
State); '^American Annals of Education and Instruction" 
(published in Boston by several persons) ; ^ The Ohio Common 
tichool Journal " (published under the auspices of the State), 
&c. Some of these journals have ceased to appear. School 
journals, of inferior value and of short duration, have been 
started in incredible numbers. 

* Many European conservatiyes will, no doubt, raise similar 
objections to such points in the American system as might be 
deemed worthy of imitation. Men are, in many cases, very 
much alike in all parts of the world. 
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tbe period to which I have been allading, that 

y, during the last twenty years, a regnlac and 

tystam of state control and supervision, as le- 

the national schools, has thus been established 

the States*. Means have been provided for the 

tion of the teachers by tbe introduction of normal 

Is, and other measures. Better methods of teach- 

lave been made known and adopted ; new school- 

«s on Improved plans have been built, the neces- 

apparatus for instruction has been provided, &c.. 

In a word, there is not a branch of the system 

popular instruction which has not been greatly im- 

)ved. 

I have narrowly examined all tlie minutes relative to 
is great work of reformation, and I have thus come 

a conclusion which I cannot refrain from laying 
fore the reader. At firet I beheld with surprise as 
ill as pain the dark picture which was in many places 
ifolded before me; for even after deduction of all 
at might be exaggerated in the colouring (it is usual 
long the Americans mercilessly to expose abuses in 
. their nakedness), there still remained enough to 

II forth both these feelings. But the more I pene- 
it«d into the subject, and saw how the refbrm 
aduoUy developed itself, the clearer became th 
rizon, and I beheld what I little expected wher 
nmienced the investigation. Before proceeding 

er, I will, however, by means of an example, 
avour to give the reader a distinct conception of 
irk of reformation to which I have alluded. 
In Rhode Island, the smallest of the States 
* In New York a commencement hftd been nutde pf 
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Union, with a population of no more than between 
100,000 and 200,000 eoula, Mr. Henry Samaid, who 
had previously filled the office of Bupenntendent of the 
popular schools in the neighbouring State of Conneo- 
ticnt, and who had distiDguiehed himself bj his zeal 
for the promotion of everything connected with edu- 
cation — was appointed to conduct the work of reform, 
in the capacity of commisaioner of common schools. 
I subjoin a few short extracts from the official repoit 
made by bim to Che Legislature of Rhode Island, ttftei 
the completion of the task allotted to him. 

Mr. Barnard's first endeavours were directed towards 
obtaining the necessary information relative to the 
actual state of the schools. For this purpose he says, — 
let, he twice visitad every town in the State, and some 
even oflener, and on these occaaions ine^cted SOO 
schools situated in different parts of the State, con- 
versed with upwards of 400 teachers on their methods 
of instruction, &c., examined pupils in and out of the 
schools, conferred personally with the school com- 
mittees in every town, and also with various other 
persons interested in education ; 2ndly, he issued mora 
than 1000 circulars to teachers and school committees, 
containing questioDs of a most minute character, and 
put BO as necessarily to suggest whatever improve- 
ments might be required ; 8rdly, he convened public 
meetings in every town that he visited, in order to 
allow opportunities for all to express their opinions in 
open conference. 

In addition to these prelimitiary inveadgatiooB, Mr. 
Barnard, according to his own report, continued his 
proceedings on the subject of school reform in the £>!• 
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ig manner : firstly, be himself delivered, or caaaed 
16 delivered by others, more than 500 public lec- 
18 on subjects relating to the ot^anization of the 
oob ; secondly, independently of numerous verbal 
nmuuicatious, he wrote 1000 letters in answer to 
^oiriee addressed to him ; thirdly, be promoted the 
rctilatioQ of periodical publications relative to edo- 
itional questione (of one such publication, for in- 
tanoe, 10,000 copies were circulated, with two alms- 
lacks, &c.)i and be was prepared, should it prove 
eaeible, to establish an educational periodical at the 
ixpense of the Stat« ; fonrthly, be made arrangements 
or the establishment of educational libraries in each 
own, intended to contain standard works of reference 
or teachers, school committees, &c. — one library of 
bis kind containing thirty volumes and as many trea- 
ises, was established in each town within a very short 
ime ; fifthly, he encouraged and aided the formation of 
^eral associations for the improvement of scliook, and 
>f separate schoolmaster associations ; sixthly, he toolc 
ireliminary steps for improving the education of teach- 
ts, and at the same time assisted the school com- 
oitteea with counsel and co-operation as regards the 
appointment of teachers; seventhly, he made known the 
lewest and most approved plans for the constniction ar 
Qtemal arrangements of school- houses ; eighthly, 
ncouraged and assisted in the choice of useful sc' 
.pparatus and school books ; ninthly, he co-operate 
bunding associations for tlie establishment of sc' 
ibraries, instructive lectures, &c., ttc. After b 
hus enumerated all his proceedings, Mr. Bamar 
ludee by sayiug that, lastly (and I beg the 
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partJcular attention to the order in which he has placed 
this poiDt), he haa drawn up a project for a new school 
law*. 

What has here been stated is merely an instance of 
the mode of operation, which was followed, on a more 
or less extensive scale, in every state, iu every district, 
in every township ; and which is the usual mode of 
proceeding in all matters of public business in Ame- 
rica, whether this business be of greater or less im- 
portance. 

When I contemplate the pictore of the immense 
mental labour accomplished in this way; when I think 
of what a mass of informatian has thus been spread, 
and how conviction has, as it were, been made to force 
itself upon every home, every head, and every heart; 
when I behold a people awakened to the consciousness 

* It will be seen that this manner of ptocaeding is diametri- 
callj opposite to thai which ia genenllj followed in Europe, 
where it is ubiuI for a tulmster or a guTomment committee to 
*it for jean guiroucded bj Egjptiaa darkneM of moie dt less 
intensitj (but which ii often so great that the public in gene- 
ral quite forget the existence of such minister or committee), 
brooding over a plan of reform, which posgibl;, when it at 
length tees the light, msj give evidence of great eruditiou, 
much knowledge of the subject, and much talent. However, 
if in the sequel either the fat of the ruler, or the little sealed 
paper of the voters, give to this project the force of law, though 
manjran individual no doubt rejoices uncommonly at the great 
reform, and expects citj and countrf to join in a univeraal 
Ik Bfttm on the occasion, it is found, to the great surprise of the 
parties concerned, when the matter is put to the teat of exe- 
cution, that public opinion is by no means prepai«d for it, and 
that none of the conditions are in existence which are necea- 
sar; to make the law sometliing more than a dead letter. 
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of a great national evil in a manner driven out of 
their houses to combat it ; when I see and reflect upon 
all this, I confess I am more affected by this crusade 
against dilapidated school-houses, against inefficient 
schoolmasters, and faulty methods of instruction, than 
by many of the enterprises that are most highly lauded 
in history. When I see a nation possessed by the 
extraordinary mental energy which is revealed in this 
labour, I cannot but admit, that to such a nation no 
difficulties, no dangers, are insuperable. And when I 
behold a government which, in order 'to meet a great 
danger which threatens the community, does not for 
one moment contemplate the introduction of compul- 
sory measures (I have already mentioned that not even 
a law of compulsory education was put into force, and 
that such a measure was only regarded as a last re- 
source), but confidently relies upon the power of per- 
suasion and on the activity of the people itself, when 
it shall have been roused to consciousness, I am forced 
to acknowledge that only a gt)vemment that acts thus 
offijrs true guarantees for power and stability. 

The practical results of the above proceedings, that 
is to say, the reforms established, are highly satisfao- 
tory, and these are so much the more valuable because, 
in consequence of the manner in which they were 
brought about, a new and living spirit has been intro- 
duced along with the new form. It is true many an 
old and dilapidated school-house has still to be pulled 
down, and many a new one has to be built up ; there 
are still many school-rooms which have not yet been 
provided with the necessary apparatus ; there are still 
many teachers of the old school who ought to be re- 
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placed by more competent persons ; in a word, then 
are many weeds left which will have to be uprooted, 
bnt nevertheless the good seed now predominataB. It 
would be a thankless labour, therefore, to describe the 
present state of matters ; for, twenty years bence, no 
one will recognise in the public schools of America 
the schools of the present day, and still less those of 
twenty years ago*. 

Among the older States, New York was the fint to 
introdnce many important reforms, and it is the one 

♦ " The Diatrict School as it wm," ig the title of an intwest- 
ing little book, giving a description of the populur schools of 
America in bjgone tiroes. The picture which it drawi, aod 
which I Tecognised as having repeatedly seen on this side of 
the Atlantic, haa, no doubt, itill nuui; prototjpes in i«ality, 
yet these are daily diminishing in number. In order that no 
mifunderstanding may occur when I speak of the decline and 
refonn in popular education in America, I beg to repeat what 
I have already stated, that the decline is not so much a real 
retrogression as an absence of progresB ; various matters, such 
H the school buildings, the methods of inatruction, &c., having 
•■turned a stationary character, and the number of inhabitants 
devoid of the education conferred in the schools having eoa- 
•idetably increased. But, upon t/ie vrhoU, the nation has always 
stood high in point of papular education (at least, as far at 
regards New England). If this had not been the case, it would 
indeed be difficult to account for the rapid progress of the 
school reform movement. When we read, that in 1700 there 
was in the State of Hew York 1 pupil in the public schools for 
every 6} inhabitant, and that in 1620 there was 1 pupil for 
every 6 inhabitants, this shows not only a commendable ttata 
of things, but also proves real progress, which is not, however, 
at variance with what we have stated above. 

I have conaidered it neceaeary to add this note to prevent 
its being thought that any serious and positive decline in 
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which, as regards the present state of its popular 
scbools, ranks next to New England, although its sys- 
tem differs in many respects from that of the last- 
mendoned States. 

In Kew Jersey and Fennsylvauia popnlar education 
is comparatively very little advanced. The cause of 
this is, perhaps, to be sought in the influence of the 
Quakers, which has always preponderated in this part 
of the Union- Although tliia sect cannot by any 
means be justly accused of being inimical to educa- 
tion, as many uf its opponents have maintained 
(Penn himself strongly advocated the education of the 

popular education had taken place ; for I do not believe that 
such wftB the cue, except, perhaps, in aome particular lecali- 

Aa a proof of the rapiditj with which the reformi wen in 
some cases introduced, I subjoin a few figures. The annual 
report of a count; BUperiutendent in the State of New York 
contains the following notices : — " Last year only IT achool- 
hoiues had proper arrangements for TendlaCion ; at pre»nt the 
figuTM may be reversed, the number having increased to 71. 
At that period onlj 33 schools were provided with proper chain 
and tables, now 66 are provided with such accommodation. 
Then, only 57 schools had proper plaj-grounds attached to 
them, since then the number has increased to 87. ' The number 
of school-houses requiring repairs has decreased from 106 to 77. 
Twelve new school buildings have been erected, kU of which 
are painted and surrounded bj an inclosed area, while soma 
are besides surrounded b; plaotations of trees. In one town 
the school-house has been erected at a cost of 2300 dollan, 
including the ground, &c." 

It is probable that the progress has not everywhere been 
equally rapid ; but, on the other hand, it may be taken for 
granted, that the more the reforms advsjice, the more rapid 
will he the progression. 
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people), it has, neverthelees, probably indirectly con- 
tributed to bring about the result mentioDed above. 
The Quakers are renowned for the philanthropic cha- 
racter of their activity as ciUzcns; and the city of 
Philadelphia, their principal stronghold in America, is 
distinguished above all others in the Union for the 
excellence of its charitable institutions. The same 
spirit has been manifested in the organization of 
popular education. The necessity of establishing 
schools for the gratuitous instruction oi poor children 
has alone been considered; and as children belonging 
to the higher classes are educated at private schools, 
the public schools have thus been reduced to the 
condition of poor schooU, and are, in consequence, 
wanting in the spirit and energy that distinguish the 
free schools of New England, which are common for 
all classes. The fact that property, in the two States 
in question, is centered in fewer bauds, and that, in 
consequence, the line of demarcation between rich and 
poor is more distinctly drawn than in the New Eng- 
land States, may oleo have contributed to tlie results 
to which I have alluded. Of late years, however, 
various alterations and improvements in the system 
have been introduced, and the schools of Philadelphia, 
for instance, can well bear comparison with those of 
Boston and New York. 

Another circumstance which has likewise acted as 
a check upun popular education in Pennsylvania is, 
that the population in a great measure oonsista of 
Germans, who have formed themselves into more or 
less exclusive German communities, and thus consti- 
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tate a kind of State in the State *. Such 8 
things, of conrse, exercises a paralyzing infli 
all public matters, and particularly on publi 
tion; and the more so as the Germans by n 
possess the same degree of intelligence, and 
desire for education, that distinguishes th( 
Saxon population. 

Among the new States of the West, Ohii^ 
attained the rank of an independent State ii^ 
and Michigan, which became an independent ,c^ 
1836 — rank highest in point of popular educ 
The other Western States— Indiana (1816), E 
(1818), Iowa (1846), Wisconsin (1848), and, 1 
GaUfomia — have all regularly-established systei 
popular schools. The New England emigrants 
are the chief labourers in the work of colonizati 
these regions, carry with them that love of edu< 
which distinguishes them in their homes, and 
they have inherited from their forefathers. As al 
observed, the New Englanders have strong conser 
tendencies, and this spirit is evinced in the pre 
tion of the virtues also of their ancestors; 
therefore, they establish themselves as settlers i 
West, the church and the school are the first o 
to which they turn their attention, as soon as the 
necessary measures for the material well-being s 
colony have been completed. The church an 
school are in their eyes sacred heir-looms entrus 

* Many of the (Germans of PennsylTania do not even 
atand the English language, and the public decrees m' 
their account, be published in German as well as in Eng 
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their care, and the most precious remembrancers of 
their dear New England. 

Although I have not visited those parts of the 
United States, I viil, nevertheless, in the sequel lay 
before the reader sueh information regarding popular 
education there as I have been able to gather from 
authentic sources. To the state of education in the 
slave States I vriU hkevise devote some pages, al 
though I have but little to say on the subject. For 
lite present, however, I will con&ne myself to the free 
States. 

To a European it would be wearisome, and but 
tittle improving, to survey in detail the school systems 
of the various States; and it would, besides, be a work 
of supererogation. On first arriving in America, and 
beholding the vast field of investigation presented by 
thirty independent State organizations, the mind is 
bewildered, and knows not where to commence; but 
a nearer acquaintance with the country soon removes 
this difficulty; for it is then seen that nothing is more 
common in America than imitation and repetition, 
carried so far as even to give a character of monotony 
to the pubhc institutions, viewed as a whole. If, for 
instance, a law or a system be adopted in one of the 
leading States, it will infallibly, in a few years, go the 
Tonod of the whole Union, and, consequently, but little 
additional information will be gleaned by a detailed 
study of lite separate States, after the state of things 
in the leading members of the Union have been tho- 
roughly mastered. The States which take the lead in 
the educational question, as in all other branches of 
civilizatioD, are, Massachusetts, the leading Whig 
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State, and New York, the leading democratic State. 
Those who know these may be said in all essentials 
to know what America is or promises to be *. 

I shall, therefore, commence with an exposition of 
the school laws of the States of Massachusetts and 
New York, pointing out such differences as there may 
be between them. I shall, then, in the sequel only 
have to indicate some few peculiarities in the educa- 
tional systems of the other States. 

* It is quite posrible, it is true, that the new States of the 
West may have introduced some one independent system of 
popular education ; but, eyen should this be the case, it will 
not affect the general yaliditj of the aboye. 



CHAPTER III. 

SYSTEM OF NATIONAL SCHOOLS IN MASSACHUSETTS. 

Massachusetts, like all the New England States, 
is, for administrative purposes, divided into towns or 
townships. These townships vary much as regards 
extent and population; but, according to the last 
o£Bcial statements, which I have had an opportunity 
of consulting, in Massachusetts they comprise, on an 
average, an area of little more than half a Swedish 
mile in extent, with a population of about 2300 
souls*. 

To the township, the time-honoured Anglo-Saxon 
community, has been entrusted the care of popular 

* It may be assumed in general that a town (or township, as 
it is called in some localities) in America does not on an 
average contain more than from 2000 to 3000 inhabitants. 
It must be remembered that the town or commune stands in 
no relation to the church. The congregation in America 
consists of a certain number of souls, but is in no way con- 
nected with territorial divisions. 

By the term city is meant a town with especial privileges, a 
different system of administration, and generally with a 
greater number of inhabitants. While in the town, adminis- 
trative matters are usually settled directly by the people, in 
the cities they are left to some delegated authority, such as 
a mayor, alderman, &c. 

D 
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education, as well as the care of the poor, the main- 
tenance of roads and bridges, &c. For this reason^ 
each township has the right, if it deem it advisable, 
to divide itself into two or more school districts, deter- 
mined by geographical limits, but in every respect in- 
dependent of all other civil and ecclesiastical relations, 
each assuming the rights and duties which will be 
detailed in the sequel. Such division into districts 
has, in the greater number of cases, taken place. In 
the School Report of 1850, mention is made of 315 
townships, and 3749 districts*, which, for an area of 
about 800 English square miles (which is the extent 
of the State), and a population of about 800,000, 
gives about twenty school districts (and schools) for 
every two Swedish miles, and one school for every 200 
inhabitants. 

If circumstances should render it advisable, two or 
more districts bordering on each other may unite and 
form what is there termed a union district, for the 
purpose of establishing a common school for the elder 
pupils, each district having a separate school for the 
younger children. 

Districts bordering upon each other, but belonging 
to different townships, may likewise form union dis- 
tricts for the establishment of a common school ; but 
not without the consent of the respective townships in 
which the districts are situated. 

In like maoner, two townships, provided neither 
have more than 2000 inhabitants, may join for the 

^This number refers indeed to the schools, but it may, 
without much fear of misstatement, be applied to the districts 
likewise. 
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* 

'Common support of a so-called high school. Town- 
ships, as well as districts, are, as regards their relations 
to the schools, considered as bodies corporate, and 
may thus hold property, summon, and be summoned, 
before courts of justice, it being merely required 
on their side that they be legally constituted, and that 
they keep regular minutes of their proceedings. 

Each town, however small it may be, is bound to 
maintain at least one school, in which instruction is 
imparted during six months of the year ; or two or 
more schools, the period of instruction in which shall 
together form a term of six months. 

Every town comprising 100 families or households, 
is bound to maintain one school througlMut the year, 
or two schools, each during six months in the year, 
&c. 

Every tpwnship comprising 1 50 famihes, must main- 
tain two schools during nine months of the year, or 
three schools, each during six months, &c. 

Every township comprising 500 families must main- 
tain two schools throughout the year, or three schools, 
each during eight months, &c. 

In these schools are taught reading, spelUng, 
writing, arithmetic, English grammar and geography, 
and good behaviour. 

Each township comprising 500 families must, in 
addition to the schools already mentioned, maintain a 
school in which (together with the branches named 
above) instruction shall be given in the history of the 
United States, in geometry, algebra, land surveying, 
and bookkeeping ; and this school must be in activity 

D 2 
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• 

at least nine months in the year*. These schools are 
denominated English high schools. 

Townships comprising a population of 4000 souls, 
must, in addition to the schools already enumerated, 
maintain one in which instruction shall he given in the 
Greek and Latin languages, in general history, logic 
and rhetoric, besides all the branches taught in the 
other schools. Such schools are called Latin high 
schools. 

All these schools are open, without distinction, to 
every child in the community who has attained the 
age required, the two last-mentioned class of schools 
being in common for the whole township, whereas the 
district schools are only open to the children of the 
respective districts in which they are situated. 

According to the ofl&cial report of 1850, there were 
in the State of Massachusetts 25 townships coming 
within the category that obliges them to maintain a 
Latin high school ; and if each family be assumed on 
an average to number five individuals, there were 65 
townships in the category which involves the obligation 
to maintain an English high school. This gives on 
an average one English high school on about every 
third square mile, and for every 12,300 inhabitants; 

* Towns comprising less than 500 families are at libertj, if 
they deem it advisable, to tax themselves for the purpose of 
maintaining schools such as those mentioned in the text. As a 
general rule, the law may indeed be considered as merely de- 
termining the minimum which each town is bound to perform, 
without prohibiting any additional obligations which it may 
take upon itself. 
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and a Latin high school on about every seven or eight 
Swedish square miles, and every 32,000 inhabitants*. 

Townships not included in either of the above cate- 
gories may, nevertheless, as before observed, maintain 
such schools, on their own account, or conjointly with 
other townships similarly situated ; or they may make 
agreements with such townships as are legally bound 
to maintain high schools, to admit their children. 

The amount of the sum to be levied in each town- 
ship for the salaries of the teachers ^ and for providing 
fuel for the schools, is determined in a yearly meeting 
of all the voters of the township. The right of voting 
in this, as in all other questions of local administra- 
tion, is vested in every male citizen above the age of 
21, who has resided in the State during the year, and 
in the township during the six months immediately 
preceding the meeting, and who has during the two 
preceding years contributed to the State or county 
taxes in some part of the State; as also in every 
citizen who is by law exempt from taxation, but who 
is otherwise qualified t. 

If the townsliips be divided into districts, the sum 
granted has next to be distributed among these. This 
repartition likewise takes place in the usual town 
meeting, but the law does not determine any propor- 
tion to be observed in the distribution ; and in practice 
various, and sometimes incongruous, principles prevail 

* As will be seen in the sequel, and for reasons which will 
there be stated, the enactment of the law relative to the Eng- 
lish and Latin high schools, is by no means strictly carried out. 

t With the exception of paupers. These are the same quali- 
fications as are required in political questions. 
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on this point. Thus, in some townships, the school 
rates are equally divided among all the districts ; in 
others, only part of the sum granted is thus distrihuted, 
and the rest in proportion to the numher of children in 
each district of the ages at which they are expected to 
frequent the schools, that is, from the age of 4 to 16 ; 
others, again, distrihute the grant in proportion to the 
number of persons above the age of 21 ; and some 
leave the distribution in the hands of the acting au- 
thorities, &c. As circumstances in the various dis- 
tricts of a township may be very different, one being 
rich, another being poor ; one paying a greater pro- 
portion of the school rate, another less; one being 
very populous, another but thinly inhabited ; one being 
extensive, another small, &c., — it becomes a matter of 
some diflBculty to choose a basis for the distribution of 
the rates, which shall call forth no opposition. There 
is, however, one mode of adjusting the matter, which, 
as far as I am aware, has never yet been proposed, but 
which seems to me the only just one, because, setting 
aside all local interests, it is founded in the nature of 
the circimistances which are to be taken into conside- 
ration. I mean, that as the rates are levied for the 
purpose of defraying the salaries of tlie teachers*, it 
would be more just to determine a maximum of pupils 
for one teacher, and a minimum for two, and then to 
distribute the rates according to the number of the 

* Part of the town rates may indeed also be applied to the 
purchase of fuel for the warming of the schools ; but this item 
is very small in comparison with the salaries of the teachers ; 
and, besides, the fuel is often furnished in natura by the rate- 
payers, or is presented to the school as a gift, &c. 
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teachers. Bat for the purpose of establishing a bene- 
ficial control, as regards attendance at school, I would 
have the calculations made, not according to the nam- 
ber of children within the district that have attained 
the age required, but according to the number ac- 
tually attending the echools. 

If a township be not aubdividBd into districta, it has 
farther to tax itself for the construction and internal 
arrangements of as many school-houses as may be 
required, as also for the purchase of all necessary 
materials for instruction, &c. 

If the township be subdivided into districts, it is at 
liberty, if it be found desirable, to defroy these ex- 
penses, otherwise they devolve upon the separate dis- 
tricts. 

Hitherto it has been the general rule that the dis- 
tricts separately have provided for these necessities, each 
in proporlion to its means; hut experience has shown 
that the school-houses, as well as the school materials, 
have been of a much superior quality, in tlie cases 
where the township has taken the duty upon itself. It 
is indeed self-evident that, in the latter cases, the ex- 
penses would be more equally divided among districts 
of unequal capabilities, while, on the other hand, the 
total costs would be somewhat less {at least, as far as 
concerns the school materials), in consequence of larger 
purchases being made. All persons conversant with the 
matter seem to incline towards the latter arrangement ; 
and of late years there has been a decided tendency to 
adopt it generally. 

All taxes, be they town or district taxes, granted for 
the support of the schools, ore assessed by the town 
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assessors, on the same principles as rule the assess- 
ments of the other town taxes, and they are collected 
by the same tax-gatherers*. 

The general executive power in every township is 
vested in the so-called select men, who are elected 
annually, and whose duty it is to convene the people 
on ordinary as well as extraordinary occasions; to 
carry out the resolutions of the meetings ; in a word, to 
put into execution all the administrative measures of 
the townsliip. The actual superintendence and care of 
the schools of the township are, however, entrusted to 
a school committee, consisting of three, five, or seven 
members, who are likewise elected annually. If the 

* The following details relative to the basis of taxation may 
prove interesting to some readers. 

With regard to the district taxes, it is a rule, that each 
person be taxed in the district in which he resides for all personal 
estate, as also for such part of bis real estate as be employed 
for bis own use ; for all the rest of his estate within the town- 
ship he must be taxed in the district in which the property is 
situated. All real estate and machinery belonging to manufac- 
turing companies, are taxed in the district in which the said 
estate and machitiery are situate ; and when the shares of such 
companies are taxed, deduction is made of the Talue of the 
said estate and machinery. 

All land lying within one and the same township and pos- 
sessed by one and the same individual, not residing in the 
township, must be taxed in one and the same district of the 
township within which the property is sitiuxtedy the town asses- 
sors being authorized to determine which district shall enjoy 
the advantage of this taxation. The same is applicable to all 
such property as is understood by the word " stocks " in com- 
merce and manufactures, which must also be taxed in the townr- 
ship wherein the shops, warehouses, factories, wharfs, <L*c^ are 
situated, although the proprietor may reside elsewhere. 
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population of the township exceed 4000, the number 
of the members may be increased, but the additional 
number must not exceed six. 

In all localities, except in the city of Boston*, each 
member of the school committee is entitied to a com- 
pensation of at least one dollar for each day devoted to 
the business of the schools ; the town being, however, 
authorized to fix a higher fee, should it be deemed 
advisable. 

The committee is bound to keep regular minutes of 
its proceedings, the expenses entailed thereby, as well 
as all other outiays necessarily incurred, being defi'ayed 
by the treasury of the township. 

By the side of this committee is placed another for 
each district, called " the prudential committee,*' and 
consisting of from one to three members residing 
within the district, and elected either by the town- 
ship, or, if it be considered more desirable, by the 
respective districts. 

The functions of the prudential committee are to 
convene the inhabitants for all meetii\gs relative to 
school matters, and to carry out the resolutions of 
these meetings ; in a word, the committee represents 
the executive power of the district in all matters con- 

* It was considered that there would always be a sufficient 
number of qualified persons in this city ready to undertake the 
task without remuneration, and at present the school commit- 
tees there do not receive fees ; but I have heard many com- 
plaints relative to this subject. The general rule in America 
is, to pay all local functionaries, whether or not the law con- 
tain especial enactments on the subject ; and the above is 
merely given as an instance of an especial enactment of the 
kind. 

D 3 
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oeining tbe ecbools; and the inhabitants of the dis- 
tricts, one for all and all for one, are reeponsible for 
the lawful proceedinge of the committee. Tbe minntes 
of tbe committee proceedings are taken by a secretary 
appointed by the district 

Tbe special duties of the authorities named, in rela- 
tion to the schools, are enumerated below; and it must 
farther be stated, that should the prudential committee 
neglect any of its duties, tbe school committee is not 
only entitled, but is bound to carry ont what has been 
left undone. 

A. Building, fitting up, and repairing of schooi- 
hounet, providing /uel, school material*, dc. 

As regards the town schools, t. e. the English and 
Latin high schools, it is the duty of the school com- 
mittee to attend to the above matters ; but as regards 
the district schools the duty devolves upon the pru- 
dential committee, except when the tnwneliip takes 
upon itself the construction of tbe district school- 
houses also, and the providing of the necessary school 
materials, in which case the committee must undertake 
this charge likewise ; aud the functions of the pruden- 
tial committee are then limited to providing fuel, and 
attending to the necessary repairs of the school-house 
and its appurtenances, &c. 

When new school buildings are to be erected, a 
separate building committee is generally elected. The 
district itself mokes choice of the site for tlie building; 
and the proprietor of the land is bound to cede it at a 
price to be settled eitlier by amicable arrangement, or 
by the select men of the township, or, as a last resort, 
by a jury. 
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B. The appointment of teachers, and all mattert 
connected therewith. 

It is tbe duty of the pnidential committee to ap- 
point teachers to the district schools and to make 
agreements with them, nnless the township have re- 
served to itself the right of acting in this matter also ; 
in which case the school committee muat undertake 
the chaii^e in relation to the distriot schools, as well as 
to the town schools. In no case, however, can teachers 
he appointed to a district school without haring oh- 
toined a certificate of qualification from the school 
committee. 

Before granting such certificate, the members of the 
committee are bound to ascertain, by personal exami- 
nation, the amount of the candidate's knowledge, as 
also to inquire into his moral character, his capacity 
for teaching, and his manner of conducting himself, 
all of which latter points are to be taken more into 
consideration than the mere amount of knowledge 
which he may possess. The certificate is valid for one 
year only, and solely within the township in which it 
has been granted. Sliould circumstances render it ad- 
visable, the school committee may at any moment 
withdraw a certificate previously conferred. 

Persons who are not provided with such a certificate 
of quahfication are not entitled to engage themselves 
as teachers in schools, and any agreement entered into 
with them is considered illegal. 

C. Plan of instruction, school book", d:c. 

The school committee determines what books are to 
be used (in all the schools) ; the only restriction in 
the choice, imposed by law, being that the books shall 
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not have a Bectarian character. The general plan of 
insUiictioa ia also determined by this committee*, and 
likewise the age at which the pupil ehall be admitted 
into the town — or higher — schools. As regards the 
district schools, the earliest age of admission is fixed at 
four years. It devolves upon the parents or guardians 
to provide the children with the books selected by the 
committee, for no others ore allowed to be used in the 
schools. If the parties in question neglect so to do, 
the committee is bound to supply the hooks, on being 
informed of the fact by the teacher. A hst of the 
parents and guardians of the children who have thus 
been provided with books, together with a list of the 
books given to each child, with their prices appended, 
is to be made out and dehvered in to the town as- 
sessors, who are to determine in each particular case, 
whetlier the expenses ought to be remitted and placed 
to the account of the town treoaury, or whether the 
whole, or part, shall be refunded by the transgres- 
sing party. In the latter instance the amount is in- 
scribed on the notice papers, and is collected like other 
taxes. 

In order to facilitate their own business relative to 
this point, it is usual fur the school committees to 
purchase a large stock of books, which are then de- 
posited in some place of convenient access (for in- 
stance, in the keeping of the teacher), and which, in 
consequence of tlicir being bought in large numbers at 
a time, are obtflined at a cheaper rate than if each 
copy were procured singly in the bookseller's shop. 

* lu practice, of course, after coDaultation with the teachers. 
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D. School discipline. 

The ultdmate decision in all matters of discipline 
tests likewise vith the school committee. 

The law is silent as to the use of corporeal pnmsh- 
ment*, but the latter is considered allowable, although 

* In order to enable the reftder to form some judgment of 
the opinioDB th&t prevail in America on this vubject, I mib- 
join a literal transcript, from an American newspaper, of a 
report of a trial before a court of justice, in a matter relating 
to the abuse of corporeal punishment. 

The suit was brought in 1S48 before the Court of Common 
Pleas in Salem, Massachusetts, to which appeal had been made 
against the decision of a local authority, who had sentenced 
the accused, Webster, teacher in the district school of We*t 
Newbury, to pa; a fine of tno dollars and costs, for baring, aa 
it was asserted, inflicted undue punishment on Alfred Willis, 
a pupil of the said school! The teacher, 18 years of ^;e, and 
student of Dartmouth College, was considerably smaller of 
stature than the pupil. The first witness called was Alfred 
Willis, who said : — " I attend Mr. Webster's achooi, am between 
17 and 18 years of age : we went up to repeat our lessons ; the 
master said that whoever missed three words should go back 
and learn the lesson over again. I missed this number of 
words, and was desired to go back. I sud, ' Curse the lesson, 
I will not learn it OTer again.' He came to me and said : 
'What was that r I answered, ' I did not speak to you.' He 
then sent one of the pupils to fetch the three best sticks he 
could Snd. Three sticks were brought in. The master said, 
' Tou shall have a flogging,' and told me to take off my jacket, 
and come forward on the floor. I answered that I would not do 
so. Be caught hold of my hair, began to beat me, and tried to 
drag me forward. He got up on a chair, and struck me across 
the back. When he had broken the first Stick, he asked me if 
I would do BO any more 1 I answered ' No ;' but he continued 
to beat me with the other stick, until that was also much worn. 
I went back to my place, and sat and cried. He said, ' If you 
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at present it is less frequently inflicted than formerly. 
The application of this mode of chastisement is gene- 
don H hold your tongue, I will give you another taste of the 
stick.' The school was out directly after. In the afternoon 
father came, and called Mr. Webster out. He said he had 
reason to strike me. Father told him to come home with him 
and look at my back ; he answered that he could not do so 
then, but that he would come in the eyening. I was unable to 
work, and bore the marks of it a whole month ; I felt it a 
whole week, but did not lose my appetite ; could not dress or 
tmdress myself. Worked a little on the farm the same day ; 
carried half a bushel of salt on my back the same afternoon. 
Father did not say to Webster that he would beat him ; had 
had some slight disagreement with Webster the previous day ; 
my brother came forward from his class, and the master told 
him to spell his name ; he could not do it, and Webster told 
him how to do it ; he let another boy spell it, and my brother 
spelt it after him ; the master told him to come forward, but 
he went back to his place ; the master brought him back, and 
gave him a few whacks. I warned the master not to whack 
him ; he said if I was not quiet, he would whack me. I an- 
swered, that I doubted that." 

Joncuthan Idey. — Alfred Willis contradicted the master three 
or four times ; would not learn his lesson ; went back to his 
place, threw his book upon the table, and said, ^' Curse the 
lesson ;*' the master told him three or four times to take up his 
book again, but he would not. The master sent for three sticks ; 
Joseph Wood went and fetched three sticks from an apple- 
tree ; not very thick ; the largest as thick as my little finger. 
The master told him to take off his jacket, and he said, " You 
shall not make me do that ;'* the master gave him two or three 
raps. Willis began to rise, and the master seized him by tb 
forelock and beat him, and then Willis began to cry ; t 
master asked him why he told a lie (he had said he did 
swear) ; Willis said he did not lie, but the master forced 
to confess, and afterwards beat him because of the falschc 
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rally left to the discretion of the teacher. In like 
manner the teachers have also the right to expel pupils 

he did not touch him after he had returned to his place. The 
school was in good repute in the district, and much approved 
of by the conmiittee ; the teaching was regular and good ; had 
never heard of the master having before that time struck any 
hoy with a stick ; he took care of the school till it closed, eight 
or nine weeks after that. 

James Willisy the father of Alfred. Went to the school-house 
the same afternoon my wife complained to me. I told he 
master that I thought he had punished my son imjustly ; told 
him that if he wanted to strike any one, he might strike me ; if 
he would come out, I would give him a soimd thrashing. Many 
parts of the boy's back were as black as my hat. I fomented 
his back with rum ; the skin was somewhat broken, but he did 
not suffer in health ; cannot say whether the door to the school- 
room was open when I said I would give him a thrashing. 

Kirfyy SiRoway heard Webster say that if he had thought 
Mr. Willis would make such a fuss about it, he would have 
given Alfred a double thrashing. Willis said that he did not 
swear, and that he did not speak to him. It is a good school ; 
I attended it the whole time till it closed. 

This constituted the evidence on the one side. The accused 
was not called upon for his defence, as the district attorney 
rose and said, he was highly surprised that such a suit should 
have been brought before the court ; that he had not had an 
opportunity of inquiring into it previously, because the first 
inquisition took place before a local magistrate ; and if he had 
had the slightest idea of the true nature of the suit, it should 
never have been brought forward. So far was he from blaming 
Mr. Webster, that, on the contrary, he could not but express 
the highest approbation of his conduct ; that the only thing to 
be regretted was, that the boy had not been sufficiently chas- 
tised, and that he could not help thinking that it would have 
been a good thing had the father been flogged twice as much 
as the boy. He trusted in consequence that the case would be 
non-suited. 
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from the school on their own responsibility, but only 
temporarily, until they have an opportunity of sub- 
mitting the case to the committee, who, on its side, 
may pronounce sentence of expulsion for the whole 
duration of its period of office, but not beyond this. 

E. Inspection of Schools, 

The school committee is charged with the inspection 
of all the schools. The law prescribes two modes of 
proceeding in reference to this point. In the first 
instance, the whole committee must visit each town 
school at least once every quarter; and, in like man- 
ner, all or some of the members must visit each district 
school once during the two weeks immediately preced- 
ing the last day, or immediately following the first day, 
of each quarter, for the express purpose of making 
themselves thorouglily acquainted with the character 
of the school, with the method of teaching in use, the 
state of discipline maintained, and with a view to 
asLcertaining that the children are properly supplied 
with books, &c. As the law contains no rule under 
this head, it is the general practice, with regard to 
these visits of inspection, that the members of the 
committee announce their coming beforehand. 

The judge declared that he could not admit of such a xnod( 
of procedure. This was a suit in which the accused had th 
greatest right to claim a verdict of not guilty from the jur 
Thereupon he addressed the jury in a becoming and modera 
speech of about ten or fifteen minutes* duration, commcntii 
upon the disgraceful conduct of the father and son, express! 
commendation of the master's behaviour, and expatiating 
the necessity of discipline in general, in school and out 
school. The jury, of course, acquitted Mr. Webster, witl: 
even leaving the jury-box. 
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But, in addition to Uiese visits, the law enjoins, in 
tbe second instance, that one or more members of the 
conunittee shall, at least once a month, visit each 
school in the township, the lower aa well as the higher, 
without giving previous notice. It is usual for the 
members of the committee to divide the schools among 
them, so that each one has a certain number to in- 
spect. 

When the committee, or any of its members, are 
present in the school, the chief authority is vested in 
them, and they may, according as they deem fit, either 
themselves examine the children, or let them he exa- 
mined by the teachers, &c. 

From the above, the reader will see that the pru- 
dential committee is more particularly charged with 
the care of the materiel of the district schools ; whereas 
the school committee, besides attending to the same 
matters as regards the town schools, is further entrusted 
with the superintendence and inspection of the intel- 
lectual and moral department in all the schools. From 
this it further becomes evident that the qualifications 
necessary for being a member of the one or the other of 
these committees are very different; for, whereas little 
more is required in order to be a member of the pruden- 
tial committee than a certain amount of order and ao- 
cnracy, and some knowledge of economical details, it is, 
on the other hand, important that the school committee 
should be composed of men whose knowledge and 
experience render them equal to the responsible task 
of examining teachers, organizing the systems of in- 
struction and discipUne in the schools, &c.* 
' * The appointmcDt of the teschers bj the prudential committee 
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The above are the fandamental principles i 
school law of Massachusetts, sncb as, with few 
fications, it has existed since the fint foundin^^ 
system of popular schools in the State. ^^ 

Of late years, three important additions hav^ 
made to this system, viz. — 1. The establishment ( 
common fond for the support of the schools (in 18J 
and recognitJoB of the principle that the State is boi 
in every way to uphold the system of public insH 
tion. 2. The institution of a central authority 
matters pertaining to the schools, by the appointm 
of the Board of Education, which was instituted 
1837. 3. The introduction of normal schools, for 
training of popular teachers (in the year 1838 *). 

As I shall return to these last-named institutio: 
which are three in number, when speaking of scho^ 

ought, ID fact, not to rank higbor than their other dutiea, 
no one can be appointed without having previously obtMi 
a certificate of qualification from the school committee ; hui 
frequently occurs that the prudential committee present tb 
candidates for examination so short a time before the commen 
ment of the term, that, in order to avoid tlie alternative of t 
•cbool's remaining closed, the school committee is obliged 
confer certificates on peraonB of inferior capacities— oot to I 
worse. This state of things has caused much discontent, s 
it certainty proves that it would be more advantageous for I 
schools if the right of appointing, as well as eiamioi; 
teachers were vested solely in the school committee. In t 
sequel I shall have an opportunity of returning to this subji 
* The first impetus to the introduction of normal echo 
was given by Mr. E. Dwight, who presented a sum of 10,( 
dollars to the State, to be applied to the education of teach* 
on condition that the State would add an equal sum from 
own funds. 
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of a Bimilar natnre in the other States, I will now limit 
myself to mentioning some points of interest in con- 
nection with the preceding head. 

In speaking of the Board of Education as a central 
authority in matters relating to popular edncatioD, I 
must not be understood as asing these words in the 
European sense. When the question of the institution 
of Buch an authority was first mooted, as also during 
the first years of its existence, much opposition was 
raised against it, as many persons looked upon it in 
the light of a real central authority — after the model 
of Europe — and, as such, as a serious encroachment 
on the time-honoured local liberties and administra- 
tion, nnder the shadow of which populnr education bad 
thriven and flourished for upwards of two centuries, 
and had attained a highly creditable degree of develop- 
ment These fears were, however, totally unfounded, 
and seem at present to lie quite allayed; indeed, as 
for as I have been able to ascertain, the institution is 
now very popular, although it must be a great source 
of annoyance to those functionaries who dread their 
acta being exposed to the light of day. Without 
having in any way interfered with the existing system 
of administration, the Board has been able, by indirect 
means, to effect great improvements in all matters 
connected with the schools ; and Mr. Horace Mann, 
the first secretary of the Board, who filled this office 
until 1849, when he was elected member of Congress, 
has, by his abilities and active exertions, rendered the 
establishment of this institution the beginning of s 
new era in the history of national education in Ame- 
rica*. 

* Mr. Muka wm president of the Senate of Maiaachiuettt, 
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With the exoBptioii of the special snperint«ndenoe 
of the Dormal schools in the State, with which the 
Board is entrusted, its fimctione, as already stated, are 
ezclusiTely limited to indirect action, and consist in 
ttothiDg more than— 1. In collecting and diffusing 
information respecting the schools and education in 
general, it. In giving advice and encouragement in 
all qaestions concerning education, without, however, 
possessing any authoritative voice in the matter, the 
local audiorities being at liberty to follow the advice 
of the Bo^ or not, as they may deem fit. That the 
Board exercises a most beneficial influence, is, how- 
ever, placed beyond a doubt; and, indeed, it could 
hardly be otherwise in a country where the power of 
enlightened public opinion is so great as in the United 
States. 

The Board of Education consists of ten members, 
among whom, ex officio, aft the Governor and De- 
puty-Governor. The eight other members are ap- 
pointed by the Governor and the Council for eight 
years, one member retiring each year, and being re- 
placed by another. The members of the Board receive 
no salary, but are indemnified for any expenses they 
may incur in the service. 

The secretary, who is appointed by the Board, and 
on whom the greatest amount of business devolves, 
receives a salary of 1600 dollars a-year, besides com- 
pensation for all expenses incurred in the service. At 

when he accepted the appointment as secretary to the Board 
of Education. E« wu considered ooe of the ablest Uwjera in 
HtusachuBotts, and had previouslj, aa member of a committee 
nominated for the ptupoie, assisted in editing the revised 
■tatutes of Massachusetti. 
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tbe present moment he is likewise librarian of the 
State library, which he uses as his office. The secre- 
tary has the right to appoint an assistant, who must 
also act as notary to the Board. 

The following are the specified duties of the Board : — 

1. To draw up annaally, and lay before the Legisla* 
tore, an abstract of tlie reports sent in to the State 
secretary by all the school committoea throughout the 
State. 

2. To collect information respecting the actual con- 
dition and workings of the popular schools, as well as 
upon all otlier matters connected witJi, or bearing upon, 
national education ; and also to spread as widely as pos- 
sible throughout the State a knowledge of the methods 
of instruction and education proved by experience to 
be the best, &c. 

8. To select from among its own members an in- 
spector for each of the normal schools, and to appoint 
teachers to these schools. The secretary may be elected 
assistant inspector of all the schools. 

4. To elect from among its own members a certain 
number to act as directors of the " teachers' institutes," 
of which I shall have more to say in the sequel. The 
secretary may likewise be elected for this office. 

5. To deliver in annually to the Legislature a detailed 
report of its own activity, together with such observa- 
tions and suggestions as circumstances may call for. 

In order to promote the objects of the Board, the 
secretary mokes each year extensive 'tours of inspec- 
tion, in the course of which he endeavours, by means 
of lectures and addresses to the people, as well as to 
the authorities, to awaken or keep alive a general 
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interest in the system of public iuatniction. Aucord- 
iiig to a resolution passed by tbe Legislature of 1850, 
two figeutg have been nominated to ftssist the secretary 
in this important and arduous part of his duties. 

The secretary is bound to keep in his office a collec- 
tion of all books, maps, and other materials for in- 
struction, wbicb can be obtained gratuitously (and 
these are not few in number), besides such as he may 
purchase for tbe yearly Bum of 50 dollars, which has 
been granted for the purpose; and to hold these at the 
disposal nut only of the Board, but of all teachers and 
school authorities who may wish to consult them. 



» CHAPTER IV. 

SCHOOL SY3TEM OF HAS8ACH0SETTS CONTINUED. 

One of the most important duties of the Board of 
Education is to collect statistical data concerning the 
popular schools, and to make reports on these. For 
this purpose the Board is enjoined to diav up forms of 
school registers, to be kept in the commoa schools. 
Copies of these forms are sent round to the respective 
school committees in the State, who are bound to 
see that each school is provided with one ; and the 
teacher, on his side, is not legally entitled to receive 
his salary Until he has delivered the form to the school 
committee, with all the entries properly made. If the 
school be in want of a form, immediate application for 
one must be made to the Board. 

The forms used in Massachusetts (in case they be 
not altered, of which there was a question) consist of 
nicely-stitched books in quarto, calculated to suffice 
for five years, and to contain — a, the names of the 
teachers and of the members of the school committee ; 
b, a list of the school books prescribed by the school 
committee ; c, length of time during which the school 
19 open, to be noted in months, four weeks being 
reckoned as one mouth ; d, number of pupils ; e. 
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average nnmber of pupils attending the Bchool ; /, 
whole amoimt of teacher's salary per month ; ff, cost 
of teacher's board ; h, days on which the school was 
visited by members of the committees or other antho- 
rilieB, together with observations made by them; and 
finally,^e form of registry, given in p^e 73. 

The averse number of pupils attending the echooll 
is obtained by multiplying the number of pupils with 
the lelatJTe proportion of the siuns of the two columns 
headed "number of days in attendance at school," 
and "number of days inscribed as pupil." The 
former column shows how long a time (calculated by 
days) the pupil has actually attended the school ; the 
latter how many days have elapsed since he was 
entered as a pupil. 

The oolttmns for the various studies are scored 
through with a pen, in case the pupil have not taken 
part in that particular branch of study. 
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Together with the fonns of registry for the ase of 
ihq schools, the Board distributes aimually a form of 
questdoDs, to be answered by the school committees. 
Some of these questionB are repeated from year to 
year; others ore put as circomstanoes may seem to 
require. 
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The Btandiog questions are drawn np in the follow- 
ing form. 
Questiong to he answered relative to every pullic 

school in the township N. N.for the school year. 

1. How large an amoant of money bas been voted 

for the salaries and board of teachers, and for 
providing the schools with fuel ? 

2. How much is conlrihutad voluntarily towards the 

board of the teachers, and how much in fuel ? 
S. Are there auy incorporated academies * in the town- 
ship 7 If so, what are they ? How many months 
during the year are they in activity ? What is 
the average number of pupils attendiug tbem 7 
How much do the pupils pay tor instruction 7 





Honlh* during 

whLch they 
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pnpiU 
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* By incorpoTated academieB are undergtood private »emi- 
DUiM to which the State, as regaida their ezCemal position, 
gnat* the common priTilegee of a corporation. They ar« 
E 2 
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6. What is the number of persons in the whole town- 
ship between the ages of five and fifteen ? 

6. What is the noiDber of pupils in the public schools 

under the ^e of five years ? 

7. What is the number of pnpils in the public schools 

above the age of fifteen ? 

8. Are there any funds in the township devoted to the 

support of the public schools ? If so, what is the 

amount of such funds, and what is the annual 

revenue derived from them ? 

Then follows a declaratioii by the school committee, 

to the effect that the amount of the Bum voted by the 

township for the above purposes is correctly stated, as 

also that the stated number of persons in the township, 

between the ages of five and fifteen, is correct in as 

far as the committee has been able to ascertain ; and, 

finally, a certificate from a justice of peace testifying 

that the committee have made this declaration before 

him upon oath. 

The following will serve as examples of extra ques- 
tions addressed partly to school committees, partly to 
private individuals : — 

" Have any inconveniences been experienced in your 
town from the construction or position of the school- 
houses, and if so, of what nature have these been ? 
Have the enactments of the law regarding the length 
of time during which the schools shall be in activity 

generally founded bj meuu of dotutions or by asBodatioD of 
Beveral isdividuab, and therefore usu&llj enjoy a longer 
period of existence and a greater amount of conBideration than 
other private achoola temporarily establiahed by single indi- 
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titrough the year, regardiog the different kind of 
schools which are to be maintained, and regarding the 
quahfications of teachers, been properly carried out in 
your township? Does your township elect a school 
committee every year? Is the committee properly 
organized, and does it, as in duty bound, inspect the 
schools and examine the pupils ? Are the members 
of the school committee paid, and, if so, how much ? 
Are there any persons employed as teachers in the 
public schools who have not been duly examined and 
approved of by the committee ? Do the parents 
usually evince an interest in the schools by being 
present at examinations or in other ways ? Does the 
school committee make choice of the books to be used 
in the schools, or is it left to the parents and teachers 
BO to do ? Does the school committee take care to 
provide, at the expense of the township, the requisite 
school books for the children who are not otherwise 
supplied with such ? Does uniformity prevail in each 
school as to the books used 1 Is any apparatus for 
instruction used in your schools, and, if so, in how 
many schools, and of what nature is it? Have any 
teachers been appointed who have previously followed 
the vocation of sclioolmaster as a regular profession? 
If so, how many? Are they of the male or female sex? 
" Is there in your township any town, union, or 
district school hbrary ? If so, bow many ? What 
number of volumes do they contain, and what is their 
approximative value ? How many persona have access 
to them ? Are the books in these hbraiies suited for 
the capacities of children and youth, and are they of a 
high moral and intellectual standard ? Have the 
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goodness to enter as maoh into detail about Uie natmv 
and quality of the books aa lime will permit. 

"Ib there any mechanioa' institute in your town- 
ship, with or vithoat reading-room ? If ao, how many 
members does it number? Are there any lyceums, 
literary societies, or institulionB of whatever denomi- 
nation in which popular lectures on literary and 
soientifio subjects were delivered in the course of the 
past year ? If so, what waa the number of persosfi 
usually attending the lectures ? What was the amoont 
of expense incurred in connection with these lectures ? 
When were these institutioiis founded, and are they in 
a flourishing or in a decaying condition? 

" Uow many school-houses do the towns and dis- 
tricts possess 7 How many Bchool-rooms are held in 
rent by the towns and districts ? How many school- 
bouses have been built since 183B up to the present 
period, and at what cost ? How many school-houses 
have, during the same period, undei^one thorough 
repairs or been rebuilt, and at what cost ? 

" In how many of your echools do regular exercises 
in vocal music take place ? What is the usual me- 
thod adopted in teaching spelling, and how long is 
this continued 7 Haa the method in use for teaching 
to read been found faulty ? &o., &c. 

" According to what principles are the school-rates 
assessed among the respective districts, and what is the 
smallest sum that has been imposed on any district ? 

" Please to notify how many (if any) schools have 
been closed in the course of the school term on 
account of inability in the teaohere, or insubordination 
among the pupils, or for any other cause. Please to 
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state in months, or in years and months (acoording to 
circumstances), during how long a period your teachers 
have filled their places, and how many among them 
have in the past year taught for the first time. 

"How many of your school-rooms are provided 
with a black board ? How many are without ? How 
many haye blank maps ? How many are without ? 
How many are provided with globes ? How many 
are without ? What other apparatus do you employ 
in your schools ? " 

Besides these there are questions addressed to 
manufacturers and agriculturists, &c., concerning the 
greater or less skilfulness shown by the workmen 
who have received a good popular education, and 
by others who have not received such education — the 
questions being put so as to distinguish between 
natives aud foreigners ; others are addressed to medical 
men, relative to the hygienic rules to be observed in 
education, &c., &c. 

When the school committees have answered these 
questions by reference to the school registers and other 
sources of information, the forms thus filled in, vrhioh 
are then denominated " school-returns," are forwarded 
to the secretary of the State for transmission to the 
Board. 

Independently of this, every school committee is 
bound to draw up annually a report of the state of the 
schools under its superintendence, pointing out such 
defects as may exist, and proposing measures for im- 
provement, &c. This report must either be read aloud 
in a public meeting of the township, or, if the com- 
mittee desire it, be printed and distributed among the 
inhabitants. In every case a copy of the report is to 
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be forwarded to the secretary of the State, for tr&ns- 
missioQ to the Board. 

These reports of the school committees constitute a 
very important additiOD to the statistical tables. They 
oontain many matters vhich could never be introduced 
into tables, and are very instTuctive to those who wish 
to make themseWes acquainted with the internal con- 
dition and workings of the school system. 

From all the mateiiab which have here been enume- 
rated, the secretary of the Board of Education composes 
his annual " Abstract of School Returns," also simply 
termed " School Abatract," which, however condensed, 
has nevertheless of late years filled four closely-printed 
large octavo sheets. Although the law contains no 
regulation to that effect, it has hitherto been usual to 
print 1750 copies of this abstract, one of which has 
tieea presented to each member of the Legislature, one 
to each township, and two or more to each school 
committee. 

In addition to this, the Board has to Aimish an 
annual report to the Legislature. This oontains first, 
a summary of the Board's proceedings during the 
year, and secondly, a very elaborate statement, drawn 
up by the secretary, containing a critical review of the 
actual state of public instruction, as also suggestions 
and proposals regarding such improvements as may 
seem necessary. Of this report 8000 copies are 
printed; of these, 8000 are distributed among the 
members of the Legislature, and one copy is given to 
every school committee and every prudential com- 
mittee, to be kept among their records, besides two 
copies for the use of the members of the school com- 
mittee. Mr. Horace Mann's reports constitute a 
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whole library of excellent reasooings and notices on 
nil subjects relating to education and instruction. 

These reports contain one head, which is eo singular 
that I cannot refrain from mentioning it — this is a 
list of dl the townships in the State, classed according 
to the amount which would fall to the share of each 
child in the township having attained the requisite 
age, supposing that the sum voted for the support of 
the schools were thus distributed, the amount being at 
the same time named. A graduated scale Hke this 
does not indeed iumish an unerring criterion of the 
zeal of the various communities in the cause of educa- 
tion, and still less of the relative excellence of the 
schools ; but it may certainly act as a spur upon the 
richer townships not to allow themselves to be sur- 
passed in bberality by the less wealthy communities. 
If, under the influence of such competition — which is 
but natural in a country where public opinion may be 
considered a great social power — the public schools 
are constantly improving, even as regards external 
beauty, excellence, &c. ; this will necessarily lead 
to their gradually superseding the private schools, to 
which the wealthier classes have been in «he habit of 
giving the preference, often even at the cost of great 
sacrifices; and such a result, which would be desirable 
in any country, i^ of course doubly so in a democratic 
commtmity. I subjoin a statement of the contribu- 
tions in money which the State has of late years 
Aimished to the schools. 

i. In the year IS34 the Legislature resolved, that 
all the money then in the treasury having accrued from 
E 3 
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the sale of State domains in the State of Maine*, as 
also from certain claims for oompensatioQ which Mas- 
soohosetts had preferred gainst the United States for 
inilitary services performed, and likewise 60 per cent, 
of all money accruing from fiiture sales of State do- 
mains in Maine, should he erected into a permanent 
fond for the promotion of the puhlio schools, on condi- 
tion that the fund did not exceed 1,000,000 dollars. On 
the 1st of June, 1649, the fund amounted to 808,452 
dollars 60 cents. The interest of this sum is distributed 
among the respective townships in proportion to the 
number of children, between the ages of 5 and Id, 
residing within the limits of each ; but only provided 
the township — a, votes an annual school-rate, amount- 
ing to at least 1^ dollar for each child ooming within 
the category named above ; l>, that the school com- 
mittee duly answers the questions put by the Board of 
Education, and furnishes the yearly reports as pre- 
scribed by law. If any of these conditions be neg- 
leoted, the township forfeits its share of the State grant. 

The system of thus arbitrarily applying tlie State 
grants to the support of the townships, is almost uni- 
versally adofted throughout the United States, and hr 
proved of the greatest practical service in inducing 
townsliips to be liberal, and in spurring oo the 1 
authorities to a strict exercise of tlieir functions. 

The share of the Stale grant obtained by a towr 
is subdivided among the districts according to th' 
principles as regulate the distribution of the town 

* The reader will remember that until 1820 tlie 
State of Maine formed put of Masaachusetts. 
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3. For the support of Nonnal Schools for the edu- 
cation of popular teachers, the State grants au annual 
robaidj of 7000 dollars. 

3. In aid of the so-called " teachers' institutes," an 
annaal sum of 2500 dollars is granted, with the proviso 
that the amount allotted to each institute shall not 
exceed 200 dollars. The allocation is made by the 
Board of Education. 

1. For the encouragement of school libraries the 
State enacts as follows : — 

a. Each school district (however small) which can 
prove that it has applied fifteen dollars to the establish- 
ment of a school library, has a right to claim an equal 
amount &om the pubUc funds of the State for the seme 
purpose. 

h. Every district that proves that it has expended on 
a school library the sum of fifteen dollars for every 00 
children between the ages of 4 and 16 comprised with- 
in its limits, has the right to claim fix>m the State an 
additional sum of fifteen dollars for every sum to that 
amount which has been thus expended. 

c. If a township be not divided into districts, but 
have rated itself for the purpose of estabhshing school 
libraries, to the amount of fifteen dollars for every 60 
children in the township between the ages of 4 and 16, 
it is likewise entitled to a Uke addition from the funds 
of the State. ' 

This money must on no account be applied to other 
parposes. 

5. To the subjoined associations of teachers, which 
hold yearly meetings, the State grants a yearly allow 
ance, viz. ; — 
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To the American Institute of Instruction, 300 
dollars. 

To the MoBtachusetts Teacher's Association, ISO 
dollars. 

To the County Associations of Teachers *, which 
can prove that they have met twice in the year and for 
a period of at least two days each time, each 50 dollars. 

6. For the purpose of encouraging improvements in 
the construction and arrangement of school buildings, 
each township hits been presented with a copy of 
Henry Barnard's work, " School Architecture for the 
Imjirovemefit of School-houses" \ at the expense of 
the mate. 

7. To schools in some small isolated Indian towns, 
which Btill exist within the limits of the State, a yearly 
grant of 240 dollars has hitherto been' made, in addi- 
tion to tlie interest of a sum of 2500 dollars. 

I have here limited myself to enumerating such 
State subsidies as will enable the reader to form an 
approximative judgment of the liberality exercised by 
the Stftte in relation to popular education, and of the 
conditions on which the support is given. In a sub- 
sequent chapter I shall consider, from a more general 
point of view, the material support which popular edu- 
cation enjoys in the United States. 

In countries where the governmental power is cen- 

• The Stat* is divided into fourteen counties, witt an average 
population of C7,000 inhabitantB. 

+ This is a work of great merit. Together with many plans 
for the construction and internal arrangements, ventilation, 
warming, &c., of ecbool-houaea, all of which are accompanied 
with drawings, it givea a list of useful school appamtus and 
school hooks. 
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tralized — where every, even the most minute legulatioo, 
emanates iirom a common centre, and a goTerameut 
edict determines even the most insigmficant details, 
the organization of every branch of national affairs 
acquires a certain appearance of order, unity, and 
strength, and may be easily comprehended and de- 
scribed. The governing rules having been stated, the 
best that can be said of the whole organization may be 
considered as having been given ; but the workings are 
most frequently neither so simple nur so powerliil as 
they seem upon paper, because a government edict 
cannot create that public spirit in the nation without 
the support of which no law can be effectual. In de- 
mocratic countries such as America, where this public 
spirit is the very foundation on which every organiza- 
tion is based, where the local communities and private 
associations in fact possess greater influence than the 
supreme Oovemmeut, the case is very different; for 
here the regulations must of course be adapted to the 
various local circumstances, and they thus acquire an 
appearance of complexity, irregularity, and want of 
internal connection. Nevertheless it will be found that, 
in its workings, the system exhibits much power, order, 
and unity, although it is more difficult to comprehend 
for those who are not familiar with it from youth, and 
although a description of it, to be intelligible, must he 
more circumstantial. Borrowing a simile from natural 
histor}', I may say that it is with these matters as with 
the mineral and the plant. The former may he de- 
scribed and classified in a few words, it being merely 
necessary to state the formula of its chemical compo- 
sition, and to name its physical characteristics, and all 
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is Baid. In the cose of the plant it is verf different 
After it has been deacribed in the ahove manner, all 
that ia moat important relating to it still remains to be 
mentioned. Hoff much circomstantiality is not re- 
qoiied to show how it draws life and noorishiDent from 
the Bnn, from the atmosphere that flnrroonds it, and 
from the earth in which it Is rooted I Yet the laws of 
nature which role its hfe, though they cannot be so 
aimply enunciated, are as simple, as effective, and as 
regular oa those which determine the character of the 
inorganio substances ; and it ia a curious fact, that it is 
more difficult, and requires more time, to describe the 
life of the commonest fiower than to state the laws ao- 
oording to which the celestial bodies move. 

If it be asked what are the guarantees for the due 
&lfilment of the laws relative to the schools, I reply 
that, OB regards those laws, as well as regards the admi- 
nistration in general, these guarantees are first and 
foremost to be sought in the public spirit of the nation 
and in the force of pubho opinion. I know that many 
Europeans are incapable of appreciating the extra- 
ordinary strength of these guarantees ; they can under- 
stand no other order than such as is modelled after the 
pattern of a well-drilled troop of soldiers, and which 
requires compulsory meaaures as a means of maintain- 
ing discipline. It is true that in America also the law 
has at its command the means of compulsion ; but 
they are applied with the utmost caution and only in 
extreme cases. The whole system of government in 
America is based upon the strength of the intellectual 
and moral energies; and it is only in cases of great 
necessity that recourse is had to other means. The 
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law is severe, but it ie executed in a mild spirit; and 
slthough thiB maimer of proceediog may be less mili- 
tary, it is more humane. 

1 subjoiD, however, tbe external means of control 
relative to the execution of the school laws, as I^d 
down by the general laws of the State of Massa- 
cbosetts. 

I have already stated that a township forfeits ita 
claim to a share of the State grant, in case it does not 
tax itself to a certain amount for the maintenance of 
schools, as also in case the school committees neglect 
to make the required reports to the Board of Educa- 
tion, &c. Should such loss be incurred in consequence 
of tbe negligence of the local authorities, the township 
has a legal claim on the latter for compensation. 

In addition to these indirect means of control, there 
are others of a more direct nature. Besides the general 
responsibility which township, school district, or school 
aathorities incur by a non-observance of their duties in 
relation to the schools, it is especially enacted by law, 
that if at any time a township entirely omits to tax it- 
self for tbe maintenance of the public schools, it shall 
pay a fine to the amount of double the highest sum 
which it has ever voted for tbe purposes of the schools ; 
and if a township neglect to appoint a school com- 
mittee, or a prudential committee in cases where this 
duty also devolves upon the township, it shall pay a 
fine of not less than 100 dollars, and not exceeding 
SCO dollars, three-fourths of which shall be allotted to 
the schools within the township, and one-fourth to tbe 
schools of the county in which it is situated. 

In case the district or the prudential committee neg- 
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leot any of their duties, it becomes obligatory npoD 
the township and the school committee to carry out the 
meaBures. 

At the same time that the law thus endeavours to 
secure to the community the benefit of public schools, 
it likewise ensures to the individual the right of &ee 
use of these schools. It is enacted, that " every child 
who has been unlawJully excluded from iustruclion in 
the public Bchools, may, through means of its guardian 
or nearest kinsmen, prefer a claim, before the legal 
tribunals, for compensation from the township by which 
the school is supported." * 

The original school laws of Massachusetts made at- 
tendance at school compulsory. At present it is merely 
etiacted that the clergy, select men, and school com- 
mittees in the various committees shall exert their 
influence and best endeavours to induce Uie youth- 
ful population to attend the schools established for 
their benefit. Whether, as is mointEtined by many, 
this enactment imphes a positive right to compel 
parents to send their children to school, I can- 
not determine, but as far as I am aware, it has 
never under the present constitution been interpreted 
thus in practice. Indeed, as already stated, until 
within the last few years there has been no call for the 

* This anactment was originally made in &Tour of the 
coloured population. It is well known that the law makes no 
difierence between this population and the rest of the citizens, 
but that public prejudice does. As a protection against this 
prejudice, separate schools for the coloured children have been 
established in all the great cities where the coloured people 
mostl; congregate. 
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exercise of compulsory measures, but possibly a change 
of circumstances may render this necessary in future. 
My individual conviction is, however, that no change 
ought to be introduced on this point, and that it will 
be rendered unnecessary by the rapid development 
which popular education in America has been under- 
going of late. 

In connection with the above I ought to stata 
the rules of the law relating to the education of chil- 
dren employed in factories. On this point it is enacted 
that children under the age uf 1 5 must not be employed 
in factories, unless it be proved that they have attended 
a pubhc or private day school " during eleven weeks of 
the year preceding their entering the service of the 
fectory, and have received instruction in the branches 
usually taught in the district school ; in addition to 
which every cliild must, during each year that it re- 
jnains in the employment of the factory, attend a school 
for a period of at least the same extent. 

Finally, I ought to odd that special mention is made 
of schools in the article of the criminal code deter- 
mining the punishment to be inflicted for inteutionally 
disturbing or impeding the business of any congrega- 
tion, meeting, &c. The punishment awarded for dis- 
turbing a school is imprisonment for a term not ex- 
ceeding one month, and fines to an amount not ex- 
ceeding 50 dollars, according to the discretion of the 
judge. 

* AttGDd»Qce at a Sunda; school or eveoiiig school b not 
coDtidereil sufficient. 



SYSTEM OK POPULAR SCHOOLS, CHIEFLY IN THE 
STATE OF NEW YORK. 

Althodqh it is generally sdmittfid, and with justice, 
that the popular Bchools in New England sarpasB in 
excellence those of New York, this last- mentioned 
State neyerthelese deserves great credit for what it has 
done for popular education. The system developed 
in this Stat«, and which differs on several points from 
that of Massachusetts, has proved so efiective, that it 
has in several cases heen imitated, not only by the 
younger States, hut even by some of the New Eng- 
land States. At the present moment there is cer- 
tainly not a State in the Union in which popular 
education is making more rapid progress than in that 
of New York. 

The oldest kw in the State of New York relative to 
popular Bchdols, dates from the year 1705. Frevioos 
to that period popular education seems to have heen 
left entirely to private enterprise ; but several public 
transactions on record subsequent to this date prove 
that thenceforward the attention of the Le^alature 
continued to be occupied with this important subject, 
until the school law, passed in 1812, laid the founda- 
tion of the system of popular education, which, having 
merely undergone a few modifications, has been in 
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£caoe ever sinoe. This law introduced among other 
things a more complete and more decided division of 
the State into school districts, as also a regular system 
of school reports, and established the office of Super- 
intendent of Schools. 

The State of New York, like the New England 
States, is divided into counties (with an average popu- 
lation of 50,000 souls), and toicnt or lownnhipa (with 
•n average population of from 2000 to 3000) ; but in 
the systems of local administratioD there are some 
essential difierences. Every townsliip in the State of 
New York electa a so-called supervisor, who in certain 
cases exercises the same authority as the " select men " 
of the New England townships ; in other instances all 
the supervisors of a county form together a board of 
Mupereieors, in which is vested the adnuoistrative au- 
thority in the community. By these means the town- 
ship is thrown somewhat uito the background, and the 
local authority assumes in some measure the character 
of a provincial govBrnment. For purposes connected 
with the organization of popular schools every town- 
ship is divided into school districts, but independently 
of any other civil or ecclesiastical relations. At the 
present moment the number of school districts in the 
State is 11,000, so that on an average each district 
comprises a population of from 200 to 300 souls. 

Having made these introdactory remarks, I shall 
now proceed to give a concise account of the present 
system of popular schools in the State of New York. 

For the maintenance of the schools the State baa 
established a separate school iimd (which at present 
amounts to from 2,000,000 to 8,000,000 dollars), the 
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interest of which is apphed to this purpose, together 
with an annual grant of 110,000 dollars from tie 
United Slates' deposit fund*. These funds are di- 
vided among the respective counties and townships in 
proportion to the number of inhabitants, and the 
enpervisoTS are bound to levy in each township a school 
rate equal in amount to the contribution received from 
the State. 

The aggregate amount of the State grant and the 
town rate is then divided among the school districts in 
proportion to the number of children in each, within 
the appointed age. This money must be apphed ez- 
cloeively to pay the salaries of teachers. The charges 
for coostruction, arrangement, and maintenance of the 
school- houses must bo borne by the respective districts. 
The districts have likewise the right to levy annually a 
tax, not exceediug ten dollars, for school libraries ; and 
another, not exceeding twenty dollars, for the pui^hase 

* At the clo» of the year 1635 the treuurj of the United 
States found itself in poBseHion of a suiplua reveDue of about 
40,000,000 dollars. It «u then determined b; Congress that, 
after deduction of 5,000,000, this surplus should be divided 
among the Torious States as a loan, bearing no interest, or, u 
tho; termed it, as a deposit. In consequence of subsequent 
eTsntfl, which rendered it necessary to expend a great portion 
of this money on account of the Union, the sum ultimately 
distriliutod did not amount to more than 30,000,000 dollars. 
The fund thus acquired has been applied by the respective 
States to the support of various national industrial under- 
tailings, aa also to the support of the higher and lower educa- 
tional institutions. According to law the deposit mSiy at any 
time be reclaimed by the central QoTernment, but it is gene- 
rally understood that such claim will never be pieforred. 
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of school materials. Whatever sum may be required 
for defraying the salaries of teachers, in addition to the 
allowance from the common fund, is made up by con- 
tributions paid by the scholars, under the name of 
" rates of tuition." The administrators of the district 
schools are, however, authorized to exempt indigent 
parents fr^m the payment of these rates, the quota 
which they would otherwise pay being in such cases 
repartitioned among the other ratepayers of the dis- 
trict In some communities, however, a complete sys- 
tem of free schools has already been established, and 
in others there are donation funds for the support of 
the popular schools. According to the report of 1650 
to the Legislature of the State of Hev York, the 
" rates of tuition " paid during the preceding year 
amounted to 500,211 dollars, which sum, if divided on 
the 778,309 scholars, ^ho, according to the report, 
had attended the schools, gives something less than 
two-thirds of a dollar for each — a very moderate con- 
tribution, if it be considered that one-half to three- 
quarters of a dollar per day ia paid for even the coarsest 
manual labour in the rural districts of the country *. 
Nevertheless these rates, however moderate, form the 
greatest obstacle to the progressive development of 
popular education ; but for them the schools would be 
in activity during a longer period of the year, and the 
teachers would be of a higher order. 

I have in the preceding pages alluded to the state 
of pubUc opinion relative to this point, and there seems 

* Manual labour of a superior kind ia paid higher, particu- 
larlj in the towns, one dollar to two dollara per daj being the 
tunal wages. 
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to be every reason to hope that, thronghout tbe Statd 
of New York also, a complete Bystem of free scbools 
vill ere long be establisbed. In tbe bill on this sub- 
ject introdnced in 1849, it vas proposed that every 
county sbotild tax itself for the schools to the amount 
of its sbare of the State grant for this purpose ; and 
that, after the aggregate amonnt of the State aUowaooe 
and tbe county tax had been sabdivided among the 
respective townships in the county, each tovnship 
should in its tnm tax itself to an amount equal to that 
of the quota falling to its share. Such a system 
of taxation, which promises to be adequate to all 
requirements, would have the fiirtber advantage of 
being in harmony with the principles of local organiza- 
tion which prevail throughout tbe State, both in rela- 
tion to administrntiTe matters in general, and to the 
schools in particular. 

I shall now proceed to give a sketch of the adminis- 
tration of the popular schools. 

At present the Secretary of State is ex officio 
"State Superintendent of Common Schools;" asso- 
ciated with him there is a " Deputy Superintendent," 
or chief of tbe department of popular schools. Tbe 
latter is elected by the people, together with the other 
members of tbe Government, for a period of two years 
at a time : upon this ofBcial devolves tbe duty of 
apportioning tbe State grant among the respective 
counties and towns ; of determining tbe form of tbe 
school reports; of making an annual report to tbe 
Legislature on the condition and requirements of the 
educational system ; of giving instructions, or rather 
advice, to the various local authorities concerning tbe 
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oi^anizfttion of the schools ; of fumishuig to such 
persoDs as have proved their capacity, " State certifi- 
cates," which entitle them to appointments as teachers 
in the schools ihronghout the State, without tmder- 
going previous examination, such a certificate being 
valid as long as it is not rescinded hy the State Super- 
intendent*. The Deputy Superintendent has farther 
to nominate the person or persons, whom he may 
deem most capable, to inspect and report upon the 
schools of the county in which they reside, such 
persons having no claim to be remunerated for their 
services ; to give the final decision on all questions 
vrhich may he submitted to him concerning the appli- 
cation of the school laws, &c., &c. 

Daring the six years preceding 1847 there existed 
a body of salaried county SHperinteodents, who were 
nominated by the Board of Supervisors, for two years 
at a time, and whose business it was to inspect the 
schools, to endeavour in every way to promote the 
system of popular education, and to decide in all dis- 
putes concerning the scfaools previous to their being 
referred to the State Superintendent. It is evident, 
firom the annual reports to the State Superintendent 
made hy these fiinctionaries, that they were very active 
in the exercise of their duties, and that they must 
have effected much good ; but several circumstances, 
partly of a general, partly of a local nature, conspired 
to render them unpopular, and the ofBce was thereibre 
abolished in 1847. However, complaints against this 

* TLwe diplomtu nre %t pregent conferred on the recom' 
mend&tion of the town Euperinteiideiit, formerly of the coun^ 
■npeiiiiteiident. 
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measure freqaently occur in the teports of the State 
Superintendent subsequent to that period, and tlie 
re-estabUshmeut of the office is strenuously reoom- 
mended. I have reason to believe that the m^ority of 
persons conversant vith the subject participate in this 
opinion, and it is therefore probable that the office will 
soon again be introduced. So thoroughly, indeed, ia 
it in harmony with the whole system in the State of 
New York, that since its abolition a link seems to be 
wanting in the system *. 

In each township a Town Superintendent is nomi- 
nated by the electors for a period not exceeding two 
years. The principal duties of this functionary con- 
sist in saperintendiug the schools, and in affording 
information and making regulations relative to the 
various branches of instruction, to disciplinary matters, 
Sic., and he thus holds much the same position as the 
school committee in Massnchusetts. He has further 
to divide the township into school districts, according 
to his own judgment, in case such division has not 
before been regularly effected; or to make such 
changes in the existing divisions as he may deem 
desirable ; to receive the portion of the common fund 
allowance devolving to the township, and to apportion 

* How coDsidentbly the couutj superiDtendeDtfl, in their 
oipftcit; of inferior judges, must hftve contributed to ligiiten 
the labouri of the State SupenDteDdent, ma; be judged from 
the fact, that while that office exiited onl; 192 appeali wero 
made to the State Superintendent during a period of five yean, 
whereas, subsequent to its abolitioo, as mauj as 140 appeals 
have been made in a year and a half. For the dtj and count; 
of New York the office of county Buperintendent ie still 
extant. 
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this among the respecdve districts; to tmdertake a 
minnte inBpectlon of each school in the township at 
least twice in the year, and to give in an annual re> 
port to the State Superio ten dent ; to examine candidates 
fbr the position of teachers, and to iiiraish them with 
certiScates of qualification, without which they cannot 
he appointed. He may also, when he sees fit, examine 
teachers who have already obtained certificates, and 
rescind the latter if there be cause for so doing*. 

Finally, there are in each school district three 
tmstees, nominated by the electors for a period of 
three years at the highest (but so that one resigns 
every year), and whose duty it is to attend to every- 
thing connected with the reconstruction, repairs, &o., 
of the school-houses; to make agreements with the 
teachers ; to determine which children are to be exempt 
from the " rates of tuition ; " to take care that order 
and discipline be maintained in the schools ; and to 
make annual reports to the Town Superintendent. 
These trustees consequently correspond to the pruden- 
tial committee in Massachusetts. 

What I have now stated suffices to show the nature 
of the school system in the State of New York, and I 
will not therefore enter into further details, which 
might be tedious, after ell that has been said of similar 
matters relative to the Massachusetts' system. It will be 

* The office of Town Superintendent has only recently been 
iuLroduced, Formerly the functions exercised b; these officials 
were divided among the Bo-c&lled Commission era of Common 
Schools and the lospectors of Common Schools. In soma 
pUcei, u, for instance, in the city of New York, the latter 
offices have been retained. 
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obserred that in the New York school system, bb in the 
whole oiyil organization of tlie State, the township does 
not hold so important a place as it does in the State of 
Massaohnsetts. The greater importance attriboted to 
the county in the State of New Tork, as also the &ct 
of the administratiim of the schools being entrusted to 
persons bearing a more distinct official character, and 
who are invested with greater anthoiity, and are nomi- 
nated for a longer period, show, no doubt, a tendency 
to increased centraUzation, although within the proper 
limits of the democratic constitution. I have already 
mentioned that Massachusetts may be considered as 
the leading Whig or ConservatiTe State, New York as 
the leading Democratic State ; aud the (acts which I 
have just mentioned are not in contradiction te, but, 
on the contrary, quite in accordance with this political 
difference between the two States. 

Finally, I must observe, that the school laws in 
New York bear exclusively on popnlai schools, in the 
strict sense of the word, and not upon schools of any 
higher order. 

As in Massachusetts, so iu all the other New Eng- 
land States, the town or township is the principal 
administrative subdivision ; and, with the exception of 
Connecticut, it is the townships that have been most 
zealous in promoting popnlar education. In this last- 
mentioned State, however, another system of territorial 
division in connection with the Church, has existed 
since the commencement of the IStli century, namely, 
the division into so-called " ecclesiaslical societies," 
having corporate rights and territorial limits. In the 
localities where this system of division is still in force 
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the eccleaiastical societies likewise constitute sohool 
societies, invested with the same rights and duties rela- 
tive to the schools, as are vested in the townships in 
the other New England States ; while those parts of the 
Stat« that do not belong to the ecclesiastical society 
are divided into school societies only. According to 
the statistical returns for 1849, every school society 
numbered, on an average, from 1400 to 1500 souls, OQ 
an area of about half a Swedish taile*. The townships 
in the other States vary much in extent and number of 
inhabitants. In Rhode Island, for instance, the average 
number of inhabitants belonging to a township is about 
3500 1, spread over an area of about one Swedish mile ; 
in New Hampshire, on the contrary, it is only about 
1200, spread over an area of about three-quarters of 
a Swedish mile. The respective school societies and 
townships are divided into school districts in the same 
way as in Massachusetts, and the system followed is, 
upon the whole, with the exception of a few modifica- 
tions, similar to that of the above-mentioned State. 

In Maine, Bhode Island, and Connecticut there are, 
as in Massachusetts, school-limds, the proceeds of 
which are applied to the support of popular education. 
In Connecticut this Amd is so considerable (more than 
2,000,000 dollars) that it suffices almost entirely for 
the purpose, and in so far exercises a detrimental in- 
fluence on the development of the educational system 
in the State, because the inhabitants, having persuaded 

* One Strediah mile eqiuti five English miles. 

f It mtut be observed tint the whole population of thii 
little Stat« is not more than b«twMD 100,000 and 200,001^ ot 
which number Providence, the capitiJ, comprifM 30/)00. 
t 2 
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themselves that the Bchool-Aind onght to be snfficient 
for all school reqniremeittB, ore in consequence loath 
to make any unusnal sacrifioes vhen snch may be 
necessary for the improvement of the schools. From 
no place have I seen so many complaints made, in the 
official reports, of the indifference of the inhahitanu 
relative to the schools, as from Connecticat, and the 
cause may no doubt be sought for in the above- 
mentioned circumstance*. 

The sale of State domains is the principal source 
vrhence these scbool-funds have been derived. Such, 
for instance, is the origin of the very lai^e school-fund 
in Connecticat. In right of ancient colonial privileges, 
this colony possessed all the land extending from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, within certain degrees of lati- 
tude. This right to the land in the West was ceded 
to the Union in the year 1795 for a sum of some- 
thing above 1,000,000 dollars, the interest of which 
began, as early as 1799, to be applied to the uses of 
the popular schools ; a part, however, being always 
set aside to be added to the principal. 

Among the other sources of revenue devoted to the 
schools in the various States, may be mentioned the 
United States deposit-fund, bank-dues, proceeds of 
State lotteries f, &c., &c. In New Hampshire there 

* popular education in Counecticut u, hoircTer, in an 
a^vnaced itate, and although the iohabitants may irith som« 
reatOD b« upbnided with haTing shown thsmBelret leas willing 
tbaa those of some other Statea of the Union to mabe sacrifices 
in the cause of education, I have, nevertheless, had opportuoi- 
ties of witoesBitig InBtances of liberalitj in this cause among 
them, which are well worthy of imitation. 

t TboM have, I believe, now ceased to exist. 
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is no commoii sohool-flmd ; in Vennont the existing 
iond was, in 1819, applied to the payment of a debt 
incurred by the State. 

Some differences exist in the variona States in the 
principles according to which the public funds, destined 
for the schools, are distributed among the townships, 
as also in the rules according to which these commu- 
. nities are boand to tax themselves for the support of 
the schools. In the State of Maine the respective 
townships are bound to tax themselves to an amount 
of at least 40 cents per head of the inhabitants; and 
when this condition has been Ailfilled, the State grant 
is apportioned among them in proportion to the num- 
ber of children between the ages of 4 and 16. In 
New Hampshire the townships must raise a sum, the 
minim imi amount of which is determined by a relative 
proportion to the general taxes. In Rhode Island the 
townships receive a part of the State grant on condition 
that they shall themselves raise a sum amounting to at 
least one-third of that grant, which is then subdivided 
amoi^ the respective towns in proportion to the num- 
ber of children under the age of 15. In Connecticut 
it is merely enacted that the State funds shall be 
divided among the communities in proportion to the 
number of children between the ages of 4 and 16, the 
only condition being that schools shall be maintained 
in accordance with the law. 

In by far the greater number of cases instruction in 
the popular schools in Mew England is entirely 
gratuitous, although the sohool laws of Connecticat as 
well as Bhode Island admit of fees, in case such should 
be necessary, with the reservslion that no child ahall 
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be excluded from the school on account of mability to 
pay Bocb fee*. 

On one point there iB an essential difference between 
MasBachnsetts and the other States, namely, that in 
none of the latter are the communities distinctly 
bound to maintain schools of a higher grade. In the 
school lav of New Hampshire it is even especially 
enacted that the school taxes therein mentioned shall 
be applied exclusively to the support of the common 
schools. The city of Portsmouth, however, forms an 
exception, this city being bound to maintain two 
" high fichools," one for boys and one for girls. Never- 
theless, if several districts unite for the maintenance 
of a high school, they have a right to apply one-fourth 
of the common school fands to this purpose. In this 
State, as in all the others, the communities are at 
liberty, if they deem fit, to tax themselves for the sup- 
port of a higher grade of schools, and such have been 
established in various localities, but I am unable to 
state their number. There are, for instance, excellent 
pnblic high schools in Providence, Hartford, and 
several other of the larger cities t- 

* The school law of Rhode Island further eukcts that the 
■chool fees must in no cass exceed one dollar per qiutitei. 

f I ought here to observe that it ia onlj of Ute that public 
high achooU have become more common. Ai will hereafter 
be thown, a number of private scboobi of a higher grade, to 
which the upper claues have in preference sent tbeir children, 
have existed from the earlieit titnes, and it has therefore &«- 
quenti; been found quite superfluous to establish public high- 
achoolj. It ie onlj in more recent times, and in proportion to 
the development of the democratic principle, that the necesEitj 
of raising popular education and the public Mhoola up to a 
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Iq the State of MaiDe, oh in Massachusetts, there ia 
a Board of Edacation, with a salaried secietary, whose 
duties are the aame as iu the latter State. As regards 
the constitution of the Board there is, however, this 
difference, that in Maine the members (one for each 
oonnty) are elected by the town school committees. 
The Board itself determinea the time and place of 
its meetings, and appoints a secretary. 

In the other four States a single functionary, 
salaried by the State, takes the place of the Board. 
This functionary, who in New Hampshire and Rhode 
Island is denominated " Commissioner of Common 
Schools," and in Vermont and Connecticut " Super- 
intendent of Common Schools," is in Vermont ap- 
pointed by the Legislature, and in the three other 
States by the central executive power. All these 
officers are appointed for one year at a time, and exer- 
cise the same fiiDctions as the Board of Education in 
Massachusetts. In Bhode Island, however, the law 
gives extended powers to the Commissioner of Com- 
mon Schools, he being authorized to give judgment, 
from which no appeal can be made, in all disputes 

higbeT standard haa been felt. At present tUs upward ten- 
dency in educatiou is steadil; progressiag, but the progress 
mart necessarily be alow. In Kew England, a« well as else- 
wheie, there are no doubt already many public high schools ; 
but it ia impossible to ascertain the exact number, aa in the 
official reports they are not distinguished &om the other 
(chools ; a learned education has, however, hitherto chiefly 
been acquired in piirate institutions. In the sequel it will be 
shown how it is rendered possible for the children of the poor 
to leceive a higher education in those localities where public 
high schools do not exist. 
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eoQceming the ioterpretatioii and application of the 
school lawB, which may be hrought before him*. He . 
is further authorized to appoint as many "inspectors" 
as he may deem adviBable, but who are not to receive 
ealarics, to inspect the schools and make reports, and 
to examine the candidates to the office of schoolmaster; 
finally, the commissioner is entitled to grant certifi- 
cates, valid for three years, to the candidates recom* 
mended by the above-named inspectors, whereas the 
certificates of the school committees are only valid fbr 
one year. 

In Yermont, also, there are County Superinten- 
dents, elected by the judges of the county courts, and 
Town Superintendents, elected by the congregations, 
npon whom devolve the duty of regulating all matters 
connected with the system of instruction and discipline 
ID the popular schools, of examining the teachers, 
&c., while the material interests of the schools are 
entrusted to the district committees t- In all the 
other States there are authorities corresponding to the 
school committees and prudential committees % of 
Massachusetts, having the same rights and duties, and 
I do not therefore consider it necessary to dwell more 
fully on the slight differences of detail which may 
exist In Connecticut the duties of the school com- 

* In order to be fullj valid, hi* judgmratf must, hoireTer, 
be approved hj Mtne one member of the lapreme court. 

t The deviktions from (he origin*! iTitem of New EngUnd, 
which will be found in theie ansngementi, are borrowed from 
the State of New Tork. 

t Id Rhode Island the prudential committee ia replaced bj 
tnutwt, as in New York. 
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mittee are performed by a " Board of Yiaitors," who 
elect from among their own members one ot more 
" acting visitorB," to inspect the schoolB and make 
reports; the duty of examining teachers, of laying 
down rules of instrucuon and dlBcipiine, &c., &c., being 
performed by the whole Soard in common. The 
anthority, which in this State is denominated school 
committee, is, on the contrary, merely charged with the 
external and economical afTairs of the schools, such as 
convoking general meetings for the discasaion of 
qnestions connected with the schools ; subdiTidli^ 
school societies into school districts, or making altera- 
tions in existing divisions, if such be deemed advisable; 
collecting information relative W the number of children 
who have attained the age appointed for attendance at 
school, &c. 

The annual reports to the Legislature on the state of 
popular education constitute an important item in the 
American system of public instruction. In order to 
give the reader some idea of the completeness of these 
reports, I may state that Mr. Barnard's special report 
on the state of popular instruction in Rhode Island in 
the year 1845, fills 255 printed octavo pages, and the 
usual annual reports for the year 1849 for the State 
of Maine 73, for New Hampshire 214, and for Con- 
necticut 160. In addition to statistical, data bearing 
on the state of popular education in the various States, 
these reports point out defects which may exist, and 
propose remedies for them, and contain, besides, all 
kinds of nsefal information regarding instruction and 
education *. 

* At regaids the prmting and distributing of public Act*, 
F 3 
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While on tfaie sabjeot I will msiitjon two poiota of 
detail which will do doubt he found interesting. The 
one is, that in Massachusetts the Commissioner of 
Common Schools is hound to employ at least 20 weeks 
of the year in the inspection of the popular schools — 
a rule which shows how much activity is expected 
iirom the officials. The other is a paragraph in the 
school law of the State of Maine, which, for the pur- 
pose of strengthening the control exercised with regard 
to the appointment of teachers, determines, that if, 
contrary to the express enactment of the law, any 
person should be found acting as teacher in any of 
the public schools, who is proved to be deficient in 
the requisite quaUfications, such person shall not only 
forfeit his or her right to the appointed salary, but 
shall furthermore pay a fine, which shall, however, in 
no case exceed the annual amount of that salary. 

From what has already beeu said, the reader will be 
able to form an idea of the general organization of 
popular education in the United States, and every 
further detailed allusion to the school laws of the re- 
maining States would only be an unnecessary repe- 
tition. I shall therefore limit myself to observing, 
that in all the Free States regularly-organized systems 
of popular schools, mostly modelled on the system of 
New York, have been introduced, merely adding a few 
statistical data bearing upon the practical workings of 
the educational system in these States. 
the Amoriean (jOTeroments are Dot bo ecouomical u certain 
other GoTemmeDti. In that couutrj official report* are not 
allowed to laj mouldering in the department to which thej 
are addressed, but nieaoa are taken to make their contents 
known to M great a number of persons m possible. 
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For the snpport of popular education in the new 
States of the West, Congress has voted one thirty-sixth 
of all public lands. Each town or township in those 
States forms a regular square of six English miles, 
and the sides of which face the four cardinal points. 
This area is again subdivided into regular sections, as 
in the subjoined figure : — 
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Each of these sma)l squares represents a section com- 
prising an area of one English square mile. In rela- 
tion to each other the sections are numbered as in the 
figure, the begiuning being always made in the north- 
eastern comer, the section No. 16 in each town- 
ship being the one termed " school-section," and the 
proceeds of which are destined for the support of the 
schools. 

Considerable school-funds have been accumulated 
by the sale of these lands, although in many cases, in 
consequence of the sales being effected at inopportune 
momentH, the proceeds have not been as considerable 
08 tbey might otherwise have proved. 

The rapid increase of population in these regions. 
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consequent upon constant immigration, renders it ez- 
ceesiTely difficult, as vill readily be conceived, to satisfy 
the demand for scbool-houees and teaohers. As re- 
gards the first point, the settlers help themselves as 
best they may, constructing a provimonal school-house 
of logs, until a better can be erected, or availing tbem- 
selves of some private bouse fbr the purpose*. To 
obtain teachers is more difficult. However, many 
persons now emigrate from the eastern States with a 
view to obtaining appointmente as schoohnastere or 
schoolmistresses in the West ; and a society which 
was founded in Ohio some years ago (the " Board of 
National Popular Education," to which I have alluded 
in the preceding pages) chiefly occupies itself with 
promoting and supporting this kind of emigration. A 

* That popular education in the new colonies hu to struggle 
with great difficulties ma; easil; be imagined. The following 
extract of a letter from a female teacher in Wi«K)usiii, bears 
full testimony to these difficulties : — 

" I began school on the 22nd of Novembei with foui scholars. 
The number soon increased to 40, between the ages of 6 and 
S2, nil of them very backward in all the usual branches of 
education. The scholars are so badly supplied with books, 
that four or five are obliged to use the same book. Mj 
school-house is eighteen feet long, fourteen feet broad, and 
is built of logs, and u cold — terj cold. Before next winter we 
hope to hare a well-constnicted building for school and 
church. 

" The greater number of the people are poor— not even able 
to clothe and feed their families. Many a time has my heart 
been pained at the sight of the naked feet, naj, I might almost 
say, naked bodies, of the poor children. Two girb of the ages 
of 12 and 14, have cornea distance of a mile and a half through 
the snow, with no other outer coTering than a little shawl not 
much larger than a pocket-handkerchief, the rest of their dress 
being proportionately scant," &c. 
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□nmbei of young women (aboat 40 or 60 umnally) 
proceed od these missions ander the auspices of the 
society, the latter taking core that they are duly 
qualified, and securiDg to them appointments and the 
means of proceeding to their destination. The teachere, 
who are mostly from New England, collect, previous to 
their departTure, in Hartford (Connecticut), where they 
remain five or six weeks for the purpose of under- 
going esaminadon, and of making themselves more 
thoroughly acquainted with the duties of school- 
mistresses, partly by means of direct instruction, 
partly by lectures, and by visits to the excellent 
schools in the city; as also for the purpose of being 
specially prepared for the new and peculiar sphere of 
activity upon which they are about to enter. At the 
conclusion of these preliminaries, they proceed by rail- 
way, and accompanied by one of the society's com- 
missioners*, to the places where persons sent firom 
their various ports of destination, have been appointed 
to meet them. 

This missionary society, if so it may he termed, is 
Btill in its infancy, but it promises to exercise a most 

* Mr. 81ade, ei-govemor of Vermont, has hithBrto accom- 
panied the young Bcboolmistresses in the above cap&citj. It 
strikea ao European with astonishment Co see hoir, in America, 
even the highest functionaries do not disdain to fulfil so 
humble % mission u the above, and that thej do not on 
account of their rank refuse to fill anj office to which thej 
may be called by the confidence of their fellow-citizens or by 
their own desire. The above-named gentleman — who had held 
the highest position in the State and exercised Jura regalia — 
did not think it below his dignity to call himself the friend 
and f«llaw-labourer of a poor teacher in a popular schooL 
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beneficial influence on the civilization of the Western 
States. Accoiding to the eociety's annnal report for 
1800, out of 162 teachers who had been sent out, 45 
were from Massachusetts, 36 from Vermont, SO &om 
Maine, 16 &om New York, 14 from Connecticut, 14 
from New HampBhire, 4 from Rhode Island, 2 from 
FennsyWania, and 1 from Virginia. Of these 44 w^« 
sent to Indiana, 43 to Illinois, 16 to Michigan, 14 to 
Wisconsin, 9 to Iowa, 7 to Tennessee, 6 to Missouri, 
6 to Ohio, 3 to Minnesota, 2 to West Pennsylvania, 2 
to Kentucky, I to North Carolina, and 1 to Texas *. 

* Some facetiou* peraoiu h&re insinuated that then joung 
women, under pretence of going out aa scliool misaioDfttiea, in 
reality go in queit of a good match in the Wett ; hitherto, 
however, onl; a few have married ; but whether thej continue 
to devote themselves to the duties of teachera, or whether bj 
mairjing they become mothers of families, it cannot be 
doubted that the influence of women, who in moral as well as 
in intellectual qualities stand so high above the commonalty, 
CMinot be otherwise than highly beneficial to the new com- 
~ M in the West. 



CHAPTER VII. 

POPULAR EDDCATION IN THE CITIES. 

In the preceding pages I have made no disdiiction 
between country and town, because all that I have 
there stated may, by merely sabstitutmg the word city 
for township, be applied to the former as well as to the 
latter. There are, however, certain peculiarities in the 
organization of the educational system in the cities, 
which I will now touch upon, choosing the cities of 
Boston, New York, and Philadelphia as examples. In 
these, as well as many other cities in the Union, 
excellent systems of free schools are established, the 
oi^anization of which proves how high a standard is 
aimed at in America as regards national education. 
The statistical details, as also the details relative to 
the system of instruction, which I shall here give, will 
serve as an introduction to what I shall hereafter have 
to say upon the subject. I will begin with the city of 

BOSTON. 

The public free schools in this city consist of — 
I Latin high school, I Englith high school, 31 
Grammar schools, and 174 Primary schools. The 
two first named are for boys exclusively, the others for 
boys and girls. According to the ofGcial returns for 
1849, the number of scholars were as follows : in the 
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I^tin higb Bohool, 127; in the Eoglish high school, 
185; in the grammar schoolB, 4315 boys and 4187 
girls — together 8802 ; in the primary schools, 10,875 
of both sexes. This gives a total of 19,989 Bchotars, 
or one for every sixth inhabitant of the city, the popu- 
lation of which vas, in 184.'i, calculated at 114,336 
souls*. 

Thertnnual sum expended on these schools exceeds 
200,000 dollars, and ijius amounts to nearly two dol- 
lars per head of the inhabitants, and to more than t^i 
dollars for each child witliin the appointed ages 
(foni to sixteen). 

In Uie primary schools the children are received from 
the ages of four to eight, and are entrusted exclasively 
to female teachers, the number of whom is bo regulated 
as to give about 60 Bcholare to each teacher. These 
schools are divided into several classes. I'he instruc- 
tioD given comprises chiefly spelliag, reading, easy 
qttealions in the four simple rules of arithmetic (mental 
calculation), and drawing exercises on black slates. 
The salary of the teachers is fixed at 300 dollars a 
year, with 50 dollars addition for talung care of the 
school-room. 

Among the primary schools must be included the so- 
called inteTtnediate achooU, wherein children of more 
advanced i^es, whose education has been neglected, 
are instructed in the first rudiments. It is a wise regu- 
lation thus to separate the elder and the younger chil- 
dren; both parties are benefited by it, while at the 



* It mmt be observed that in thia calculation no private 
•choob are included. 
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8Btne time the task of the teacher is rendered less 
srduouB. 

The grammar soboole, the fiill denomination of 
which is " English grammar and writing schools," are 
organized on two different plans. In most cases 
they are divided into two distinct and independent de- 
partments, the grammar department and the writing 
department, each of which is under a separate Macher. 
The scholars are by turns half the day in one depart- 
ment, and half the day in the other. The branches of 
instruction in the grammar department are reading, 
declamation, composition, English grammar, geography 
and history, natural history and physiology; in the 
writing deportmeut, writing, drawing, arithmetic, book- 
keeping, algebra, geometry, natural philosophy *. 

In foinr of the schools there is but one principal or 
bead master for both departments; but besides this 
master there are female and male assistant teachers, 
the number of whom is so regulated as to allow at the 
highest 54 scholars to each teacher. The head master 
is generally (indeed, I believe I may say univeraally) a 
person who has received a university education, and he 
enjoys a salary of 1 500 dollars a year. The male as- 
sistant teachers get &om 800 to 1000 dollars a year, 
the female teachers from 300 to 400 dollars. 

Boys and girls either attend separate schools, or if 
the same school, the one sex is occupied in the gram- 
mar department, while the other is in the writing de- 
partment, and vice verad. Each of these departments 

♦ Qeometry and natural history are only taught in a few 
Mbools ; the ottiei higher bianchea of knowledge, more or lees, 
inaU. 
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is divided into several classes. The school acoommo- 
dation generally consbte of one very lai^ room, 
capable of oontainiog all the scholars, to the num- 
bor of 100 or 600, or more, when they assemble 
for common exercises, &o. ; and three smaller rooms, 
called "recitation rooms," in which a greater or 
onaller number at a time repeat their lessons to the 
assistant teachers. 

In addition to the usual materiel, saoh as books, 
maps, &c., each of these schools is provided vidi a 
physical apparatus, which in every case answers all the 
requirements of a popular school, and in some casw is 
of a very superior order, and for the purchase of which 
the city granted a sum of fiOOO dollars, to he appor- 
tioned among the grammar schools. 

All the schools hitherto mentioned have a territorial 
character, that is to say, they belong to a certain dis- 
trict of the city ; and one grammar school and several 
primary schools are exclusively for the coloured 
children *. 

The school law fises twelve years as the earliest i^ 
of admission to the high schools, but it is very usual 
to find boys of 13 and 14 yearsof age still in the highest 
class in the grammar schools. The girls remain eyea 
longer in these schools (those in the highest classes 
seemed to be about 16 and IT), and receive higher in- 
struction, as there are no schools of a higher grade 
for them. 

Each of the two high schools is conducted by a head 
master, the number of assistant masters being regu- 

* This grammar school u located in the quarter of the cit; 
in which the coloured pepulation is chied; concentnted. 
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lated by tbe number of sobolars, 35 being nllowed to 
each master. All the masters must have received a 
muversity edaoation. The salary of the principal or 
head master is fixed at 2400 dollars a year, that of the 
aecond or suhmaster at 1500 to 1800, and that of each 
of the assistant masters at 800 for the first year, 100 
dollars being added each year until the sum amounts 
to 1200 dollars. 

Both the schools are divided into classes, which 
carry on their studies in separate rooms. In the Eng- 
lish high school the regular course is calculated to last 
three years, and in the Latin high school five years, 
hut few of the scholars remain so long. In addition 
to the branches of knowledge taught in the grammar 
schools, the course in the English high school embraces 
natural theology and the evidences of GbristiaDity, 
logic, psychology, moral philosophy, rhetoric, the 
United States' constitution, chemistry, natural history, 
and algebra and geometry to a greater extent than 
in the grammar schools ; the geometrical studies are 
even extended to trigonometry and land surveying. 
In the Latin high school Latin and Greek take the 
place of the more practical sciences, 60 per cent, of the 
school time being given to the study of these two 
languages and literatures; tbe rest of the time is 
devoted to mathematics, history, ancient geography, 
and a repetition of English grammar, Sio. Calligraphy 
and composition are taught in both the schools. 

All tbe schools are placed under the superintendence 
of a school committee, in which the mayor of Boston 
acts as chairman, and the president of the common 
council as deputy chairman, and which is composed of 
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24 memben, two being elected in each of the twelve 
wards of the city. This committee holds a regular 
meedng once every qoarter, and extraordinary iseetitigB 
whenever convoked by the chaiiman. 

The committee appoints aa many persons as it deems 
fit to snperinteDd the primary schools and to attend to 
all that concerns them. The persons thus appointed 
form together a committee, which acts independently 
of the genera] school committee, yet subject to its 
c<H)tFoL The last-mentioned committee occupies itself 
directly with the grammar schools and high sohoob 
only. For the discharge of budoess, the chairman, 
with the consent of the committee, divides the members 
into the following sub-committees, viz. — 1, a visiting 
committee for each school, consisting of five members 
for each high school, and three members for each 
grammar school ; 2, a committee for the purchase of 
books, oonsifitiiig of five members; 3, a committee 
for the purchase of music, consisting of three mem- 
bers; 4, a school-house cmnmittee; and 5, a com- 
mittee consisting of five members to consult in common 
with the primary school committee*. 

The visiting committees are bound to visit the schools 
under their inspection at least once a month, and to 
examine the various classes once every quarter, and 
make a report to the board. In addition to this a 
separate " examining committee " is appointed every 
year, which, during the months of May, June, and 
July, most visit all the grammar schools for the pur- 
pose of subjecting the pupils in the highest class to a 

* In Older to avoid confusion I will in the sequel denominate 
the general committee the boatd. 
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strict aod critical examination. The same duty in re- 
gard to the two high schools devolves upon the visiting 
committees in charge of these schools. At these ex- 
amiDationa minutes are taken of the questions pat, and 
of the answers given, and a regular report is suhse- 
qnently puhlished, the numher of copies heing such as 
to a]low of every family in the city obtaining one. 

The teachers are appointed for one year at a time 
only. Every year, in the month of August, after the 
coQclasion of the above-mentioned examinations *, the 
board selects teachers and fixes their salaries. The 
head master is elected by vote ; the other teachers are 
appointed on recommendation of the visiting com- 
jnittee, which has previously to consult with the head 
master. Every assistant teacher must serve three 
months on trial, before he or she can obtain a regular 
appointment. Applications for the vacant places must 
be delivered in to the board, and at the expiration of 
the term fixed for their reception, the candidates are 
examined by a separate committee, which, as regards 
the high schools, is composed of the visiting com- 
mittee and two memhers of the board elected for the 
purpose ; and as regards the granmiar schools, is like- 
wise composed of the visiting committee and those 
members of the hoard that have been elected in the 
two wards, the numbers of which immediately precede 
and follow that of the ward in which the school is 
situated. 

The teachers in the public schools are not allowed 

* These exaraiaatioQg are chiefly iDstituted as a means of 

cODlrollJDg the a 
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to keep any kind of private school, or to be editors of 
periodicals, whether political or religioas. 

The foUowin^ are the holidays allowed in Uie 
schools : the aftemooiiB of Wednesday and Saturday, 
the let of May, the thanksgiving week*, the 4th of 
Jnly tf ft day when the troops are all exercised, two 
weeks at the end of May and the beginning of Jane, 
and five or six weeks in the course of the snmmer. 
The chairman of the board may at his discretion give 
three additional hoUdays in the year. 

On the board devolves the daty of issuing regula- 
tions relative to the course of instruction and to the 
discipline in the schools, and also of making an aoDual 
report to the general Board of Education for the whole 
State. 

NEW YORK. 

The free schools in the city of New York, which, 
according to the ofiBciol report of 1849, were placed 
under public superintendence, were as follows: 21 
"corporate schools,"^ numbering 3742 pupils; Ilfi 

* A day of futing and a day of thanksgiriDg is kept evei; 
year tbroughout the Union. The day of thankEgiving, which 
timally occurs in tlie month of November, ig more especiallj 
considered one of the greatest holidaya in the year. 

+ The anniversary of the Declaration of Independence. 

X These are priTate schools which have been incorporated by 
the State, and which receive a share of the State funds on con- 
dition of nibmitting to the superintendence of the public 
school administration ; otherwise each school has its own sepa- 
rate administration. Many of these schools are charitable 
institutions, six among them, for instance, being destined ex- 
cluuvety for orphans. 
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" pQljltc schools," numbering 50,330 pupils ; and 58 
" v&rd schools," Dambering 40,088 pupils ; in all 194 
schools, with 95,045 pupils. In addition to these there 
is a " Free Academy," which was opened in 1849, and 
which forms the crowning point in the free school sys- 
tem of New York. 

Undl the year 1842 popular instnictinn in this city 
was almost exclusively in the hands of a priyate society, 
called the Public School Society, which was founded 
in 1805, and which began in the year 1815 to enjoy a 
share of the public school fiinds. It is the schools 
under the direction of this society which, for the sake 
of brevity, are termed " public schools." 

In the year 1842 a violent opposition against this 
society was raised by the Soman CathoUo population 
of the city, or rather by some members of the Roman 
Cathohc clergy. It has always been and is still the 
object of the CathoUcs to obtain a separate propor- 
tionate share of the pubhc school funds, so as to be 
able to withdraw from the pubhc schools, which are 
common for all sects, and to found sectarian, or, as they 
term it, select schools of their own. Availing them- 
selves of a few scattered observations in some books of 
history and other books used in the pubhc schools, 
which were offensive to the feelings of the Catholics, 
they represented these schools as being founded for a 
sectarian purpose, and endeavoured thus to rouse sus- 
picion against them : and although the society, by 
caretully ehminating from its books all such objection- 
able passages, obviated every just reason for complaint *, 

* At preMut it is imponible to discover tha moat distuit i^p- 
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it was Devertlieless found impOBsible to lay the storm 
that bad been provoked *, partioularly as the next move 
of tlie oppoBing body was to give a political character to 
the contest, hy raising a question as to bow ha it was 
compatible with the public weal and safety, that bo im- 
portant a tnist as that of popalar education should be 
exclusively in the hands of a single corporation. Jhe 
society in consequence suffered a defeat, the results of 
which were not, however, what its antagonists had 
umed at or hoped for. The first resnlt of the struggle 
was the foundation of new popular schools, placed en- 
tirely under the control and superintendence of the 
commonwealth. These are the so-called " ward 
schools." The second step taken against the society 
was an order, issued in 1848, prohibiting the estabhsh- 
ment of any new schools under its control. Further, 
the opposition has not gone ; and public opinion, far 
from upholding the sectanan objects of the.Gatliolics, 
on the contrary, expressed itself strongly in favour of 
a system which should render the schools common for 
all religious denominations. 

In coQseqnence of the circumstances in which they 
originated, the ward schools have always enjoyed a 
high degree of public favour t ; and it is probable that, 
pearance of a Bect&rian tendency in the Kcietj's schools, and 
decidodlj Beetarion they never were. 

* It muat be remembered that the Iriah con3titut« about 
one-ttiird of the population of New York, and that the greater 
number of these are Catholics. In 1&45 the population of New 
York wM 371,223, and it has since increased to about half % 
million. 

t This is proved by the fact that in seven years (from 184S 
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oItiniat«ly, die " public schoals " will be obliged to 
place themBelves in the etaae category as the fonner. 
At present, the rivalry which exists between these two 
distinct school organizadons, leads to a zeal and ao- 
tivity in both, which no doubt greatly contributes to 
give to the popular schools of New York the high cha- 
racter which places them on a level with the beet in 
the Union *. 

I shall now proceed to give a sketch of the orgaui- 
zadon of the school administration in New York, limit- 
ing myself to what concerns the ward schools, as, in 
die strict sense of the word, these only can be termed 
oommon schools. 

The highest school authority in the city consists of 
a Board of Education, which is composed of 36 so- 
called " commisHionerB of common schools," two being 
elected in each of the eighteen wards of the city. The 
board elects its chairman from among its own mem- 
bers. Besides these commissioners, each ward elects 
two inspectors and fire trustees; and at the side of 
diese authorities is placed a "superintendent of com- 
to 1S49) no leu Uun 56 new and Bup«rior achool-houMi have 
Iwen erected, captible of contuobig, m hu already been men- 
tioned, more than 40,000 pupils. 

* Id one respect, however, tbit riTatrj hM led to consider- 
able incODvenienee. The " public schools " ue not limited to 
an; territorial boundariet, but tve open to pupils from til parts 
of the city. The " irard schools," on the contrarj, are intended 
lor the children of th« respectiTe w&rda onlj, but ths school 
authoritiea, being &iisious to vie with the School Society in 
libenJitj, do not insist upon this condition. The consequence 
is great irreguUiitj in the attendance at school, u the pupils 
go from one school to another withont being subject to 
eontroL 
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mon schools for the oity and connty of New York," 
vhoso bnsineBB it is to inspect all the soboola vithin 
the limits named. 

The board elects from amon^ its own memb^v the 
neceaaary snb-oommittees, snob as a finance committee^ 
a visiting committee, a building committee, &o. ; le- 
ceives and apportions among the reBpective schools the 
funds granted by the State ; and makes the required 
annual reports to the State Superintendent The com- 
misaioners, inspectors, and tmstees are charged with 
the especial superintendence of the schools in the re- 
spective wards in which they have been elected, and 
are bound to visit each school at least once a month. 
The inspectors are more especially chained with the 
dnty of examining the candidates for the places of 
teachers, if any such should apply to them for the 
purpose; but in most cases these examinations are 
undertaken by the county superintendent, who is also 
bound to inspect all the schools at least twice a year. 

In the public schools as well as in the ward schools 
there are separate rooms for the boys and girls ; bat the 
male department and the female department, as they 
are tenned, are generally under the same roof. For 
children of the ages of from four to eight there are sepa- 
rate " primary schools," which are either located in the 
same houses as the other schools *, or elsewhere, as, for 
instance, in the basement story of a church, &c. 

* The sohool-houaoa are geoerall; rer j apacious, and sometime 

cont&iii ae man}' u ISOO BchoLurs. One verj large room and 
several emaller "recitation rooms," are ueuall; allotted to each 
department, with the exception of the primar; schools, which 
occupy one room only. All that regards the internal arrange- 
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The total amount of pnblio Jimds appropriated to 
the support of the schools in 1849, was something 
more than 230,000 dollars, besides a sum of 140,000 
dollars applied to the building of school-houses and to 
the defraying of casual expenses. As a general rule, 
the piincipab or bead masters of the popular schools 
in New York, enjoy a salary of 1000 dollars a year; 
the assistant teachers (mostly women) receive about 
800 dollars a year. 

The free academy is intended to receive pupils Jtom 
ihe highest class in the popular schools, and thue cor- 
responds to the high sohools in Boston. The build- 
ing and tnatiriel of this academy are on a grand scale ; 
a stun of 8000 dollars has been granted for the pur- 
chase of scientific apparatus alone. Besides the prin- 
cipal, there are in the academy two professors of ma- 
tbematios and natural philosophy *, one of chemistr}', 
one of history and belles-lettres, one of drawing, 
one of Latin and Greek, one of the French, one of the 
German, and one of the Spanish languages. The 
salary of the ordinary teachers is fixed at 1500 dollars 
a year, and there is an evident doaire to raise this new 
institution to a level with the colleges. 

Philadelphia. 

The city and county of Philadelphia have & common 
school administration, although, to the great detriment 
ments and the inBtruction imputed in the schools will, how- 
ever, be dwelt on more fully in the sequel ; here I merely 
touch upon these paints, in order graduEtll j to familiarize the 
reader with the internal organization of the populu schools In 
America, before I enter upon a full account of this organization. 

* A head master and an assistant master. 

2 
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of public order, they comprise several distinct oom- 
mnnitiee, each hamng a separate and independent civil 
administration. In each of these conunonitiea a certain 
number of " controllers of pablic schools " and of 
" directors" are elected, but on a different basis, the 
elections being in some cases made directly by the 
people, in others indirectly by a delegated body. The 
" controlleiB of public schools " form together a board 
which exerciBCs the right of general superintendence 
and inspection, and for this purpoBO divides into the 
necessary snb -committees ; and the "directora" are en- 
trusted with the especial superintendence of the varioos 
schools. In the year 1849 there were 2Z controllers 
and 198 directors, the number of schools tmder their 
superintendence being 250. 

Highest in rank in the &ee school system of Phila- 
delphia are one high school for boys, and one normal 
school for the training of female teachers, which may 
at the same time be considered as a high school for 
girls. Below these there were, in the above-mentioned 
year, 68 grammar schools, and 127 primary schools, 
besides 29 " secondary schools," corref^onding * to the 
" intermediate schools " of Boston. 

In the high school there were eleven teachers and 
603 pupils ; in the normal school seven teachers and 
124 pupils ; in the other schools collectively 678 
teachers and 42,566 pupils. Girls and boys attend 
separate grammar schools. 

The salaries of the teachers are as follows : — the 

* I »Ute thiB from memorj, for I did oot virit any of thete 
schools, and have unfortunatelj lost a memoTaodum made on 
the subject. 
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principal of the higb school has 2000 dollars a year, 
fbur of the masters 1350 dollars each, two IIOO dollars 
each, one 1000 dollars, and three have from 400 to 690 
dollars each. Id the nonnal school and in the gram- 
mai school for hoys, the principal^a man — has 1000 
dollars; but in the grammar schools for girls, the 
principal — a woman — has only 500 dollars a year. 
The other teachers have from 125 to 300 dollars each. 
The snm total of the school salaries in the year to 
which I am referring amoanted to very nearly 271,000 
doUars*. 

* The population of PhiUdelphia ia stated to have been 
808,037 in 1840, and 40B,762 in 1600. 



CHAPTEB VIII. 

. OENSRAL SEFLECTtONS ON NATIONAL EDUCATION. 

HoWETEB excellently organized the system of natioaal 
education in a State may be, there will 'always be many 
individuals who, for one reason or another, derive no 
benefit from it. Individual schools may prove inefBcient 
for want of proper superintendence and good teachers. 
Parents and guardians may be indifierent as regards 
the moral and intellectual culture of their children and 
wards, and either entirely neglect to send them to 
school, or allow them to attend so irregularly that they 
not only lose the benefits of the instruction con- 
ferred, but greatly impede the progress of the other 
pupils. Many young persons are careless and negli- 
gent during the age of childhood, who may at a more 
advanced age evince a great desire for knowledge. In 
others the intellectual faculties are developed so slowly, 
that they are unable to acquire any satisfactory amount 
of knowledge during the period appointed for attend- 
ance at school. Others, again, may be prevented by 
illness, poverty, constant change of residence, great 
distance, &c., &om regular attendance at school during 
childhood. In a word, owing to a variety of canses, 
many individuals may, at a mature age, find themselves 
wanting in the knowledge they ought to have acquired 
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at an eailiei age, or at least posseasiDg it in so alight 
a degree ae to render it quite unavailable for all 
practii^al puiposes. 

If it 80 happen that individuals thus situated awaken 
to a consciousness of their own disadvantages and a 
desire to recover what tbey have lost, we must not be 
too severe upon them, if nevertheless, from a very na- 
tural feeling of piide, they evince reluctance to attend 
the nsual primary schools in company with infants of 
six or seven years of age. Besides, aa such individuals, 
in consequence of more developed capacities and a 
greater desire for knowledge, would leam with mnch 
greater facility than children, there are, even from a 
purely educational point of view, great objections to 
their being mixed up with the latter. Whither, then, 
shall they turn ? It is evident that the problem of 
national education has not been fully solved, as long as 
no provision has been made for oases of this kind. In 
truth, if all the requirements in respect of national 
education were met by the usual systems for the train- 
ing of children, we should not find such a mass of igno- 
rance, brutality, and gross immorahty, existing even 
in those countries that enjoy snch institutions. But it 
does not suffice to mark out a common high road, if I 
may be allowed the metaphor, along which all are 
allowed to travel towards enlightenment and mental 
onltnre; it is necessary to take into consideration, as 
well, the innumerable by-ways into which individuals 
may be led by suffering and misery of various kinds, 
and to kindle there also the torch of enlightenment, so 
that all those who have gone astray may be, if not 
led back into the common track, at least enabled to 
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reach the oommoD goal. It is important to all, bat 
more particularly to the working olasees, that iacilides 
for improvement ebould be afforded them at every 
period of life. Let, therefore, enlightenment, vbether 
in the form of books or schools, &c., be placed in the 
path of the pe<^le, so as to be met with on all points 
and at all times. May all be able to avail themselves 
of it, and may none be able to avoid it ! May its rays 
illumine yonng and old, the hovel c^ the poor and the 
p&lace of the rich, the free life of the good citizen 
and the prison of the criminal; in a -word, may it 
spread its light over all the varied circumstances of 
liA! 

The fewer opportunities the individual has for im- 
proving himself through the means of books, and the 
greater his want of the rudimentary knowledge 
necessary for so doing, the more will he require the 
aid of a school ; and the necessity for the establish- 
ment of what I will call supplementary popular 
schools, to enable those who, from some caase or 
other, have failed in childhood to acquire the amount 
of education given in the common popular schools, ot 
who wish to refresh or to increase the knowledge which 
they possess, will therefore be evident to every person 
who has given the least attention to the subject of the 
above remarks*. Experience has proved that where 
enchBcboolsexiet.they are well attended, and that among 
individuals of the working class there is often fonnd 
an extraordinary desire for improvement, although in 

* Id the clftu of " lupplemeatarj " KhooU nay be included 
aevei&l other iDstitutiou, irhich I bWI hftve occ&uob to men- 
tion here«f ter. 
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many cases not developed undl a mature age. I have 
myself been a teacher io a school of the kind in ques- 
tion, in which several of the pupils were above the ^e 
of 30 : and I am boand to confess, that never, in all 
my experience as teaoher, have I met with pupils who 
have given me so much satisfaction as these. 

The European emigration, which daily, nay, I may 
say hourly, sends to the American shores such masses 
of fiill-giown ignorance, makes the necessity for such 
supplementary schools as I have alluded to, doubly 
felt in that country, particularly in the large cities. 
The new comers soon acquire the rights of citizena 
and become electors, and it is therefore important to 
give them opportunities for obtaining at least the 
amoant of knowledge and mental culture imparted in 
the popular schools, and which ought to be possessed 
by all who exercise the right of election, 

I have already alluded to the steps made in this 
direction by the estabUshment of " intermediate 
schools," or " schools for special instruction." To 
this class belong the evening schools, which have of 
late been introduced in America. As institutions of 
this kind are but Uttle known in my coimtry, I will 
give a somewhat detailed account of the evening 
schools in the city of New York. 

These schools date only from the year 1818*. 
Tbey are supported by the public, and are placed 
under the control and superintendence of the Board 
of Education, a sub-committee of which attends to all 

• Fourteen yean previoufllj an attempt to introduce such 
•chooh WM made by the Public School Society, and failed 
becante the teachers were not propotly salaried. 

O 8 
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mstters connected with them. They ate located in 
the same houses as the grammar schools, and the 
teachers in the latter are frequently teaohen in the 
evening sohools also. According to law they are to 
be in activity seventeen weeks in the year, reckoned 
from the beginning of October. The eub-committee 
of the Board of Education, especially entrusted with 
the concerns of these schools, appoints teachere, rega- 
Istes the mode of instruction, ito., &c., and exeroises 
all the functions of superintendence in common with 
the respective inspectors, commissionera, and trustees. 
I subjoin some extracts from the rules laid down 
for the evening schools. 

School Hours. 

1. The schools for the male sex shall commence at 
a qnarter past seven, and close at half-past nine every 
evening in the week, except Saturday and Sunday. 

2. The doors shall be opened at seven o'clock, at 
which hour the teachers shall be present, so as to be 
able to make the necessary preparations before the 
arrival of the pupils. 

3. As punctuality is absolutely necessary, the outer 
gates must be closed at a quarter to eight, after which 
hour no pupil must be admitted into the school. 
Neither must any one leave the school before it is out, 
except on account of illness, and then only with per- 
mission of the head master. 

4. The schools for the female sex shall open and 
close half an hour earlier than the schools for men •, 

* Thia rule is mode to prevent an; improper meetinga out- 
tide the Khool-house ; trithin such cannot take pUce, aa the 
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Adhisbion. 

1. No one can be admitted into the evening scIiooIb 
unless his occupations in the daytime prevent his 
attending the day schools. 

S. AppUoation for admission must be made to the 
head master in the school-room, on vhich occasion the 
pQpil most be accompanied by bis or her parents or 
guardian, or some other person to whom he or she is 
known. 

S. The head master shall enter the name, place of 
residence, age, and occupation of each pupil, together 
with the name of his or her parents or guardian, in a 
book kept for the purpose. 

4. A particular chair and table shall be assigned to 
each pupil, who shall be responsible for any damage 
done to these. 

5. The head master shall provide the pupils with 
the necessary books, the pupils being only responsible 
for the proper nse of them, and for their return. 

6. No person attending one evening school can be 
admitted into another without a written declaration 
fix>m llie bead master. 

Discipline, 
1. Wilful or thoughtless infringement of any of the 
school reguktioua, or disobedience to the lawful orders 
of the teacher, renders the pupil liable to be turned 
out by the head master, and to be expelled {torn the 
school, with the sanction of the committee for the 
evening schools. 

mftle ftod fem&le departmeats in the gTammar schools tie com- 
pletely separated, each having a separate entrance from th« 
street, a separate conrt-jrard, &c. 
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2. If a pnpil be expelled the school for any of the 
above rensons, the fact muBt immediately be made 
knovn to his parents or guardian, to the head masteTB 
in the other eveiuDg schook, to the chainnaD of the 
board of administration in the ward, and to the chair- 
man of the committee for the evening schools.' 

5. Should an expelled pupil at any fiiture period 
show signs of improvement, be may again be admitted 
into whichever evening school he may select 

4. The head master shall keep minutes of all the 
expulsions which take place from his school, and of 
such as are announced to him by the masters of the 
other Bchools. 

6. Corporal punishment is not alloved in the 
evening schools. 

In the year 1849 there were in New York eleven 
evening schools for the male sex, numbering 54 
teachers and 0^19 pupils; and four for the female 
sex, numbering 18 teachers and 1757 pupils. The 
cost of maintenance during the seventeen weeks pre- 
scribed by law, together with the cost of their organi- 
zation, amounted to something more than 14,000 
dollars. Among the pupils there were 872 who could 
not read when first admitted, 1508 who read very 
imperfectly, 1390 who could not write, 3967 who were 
ignorant of the simplest rules of arithmetic. BesideB 
the regular instruction imparted in the schools, occa- 
sional lectures are delivered on various useful subjects, 
a measure which no doubt contributes greatly to 
awaken and strengthen the desire for knowledge in 
the pupils. 

I shall now cast a glance at the coloured schools in 
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the United States. It ia well known that a strong 
prejudice against the coloured population exists even 
in the Free States of the Union. To a European who 
has never heen in Annerica this prejudice is incon- 
oeivahle — such was the case with myself; but after 
having been on the spot, though we may equnlly 
disapprove of it, we no longer marvel at it. The 
physical conformation of the negro, which is so con- 
trary to all our ideas of beauty, is in itself sufBcient to 
account for it. How many men of our race would 
like to marry a negress, or would not at least in 
preference choose a white wife, circumstances being 
otherwise equal ? And is it not probable that even 
the most zealous friend of the negro race would select 
his circle of intimates among white men in preference 
to black, if circumstances were otherwise equal ? It 
is true, it is easy in theory to rid ourselves of preju- 
dice ; but we are, nevertheless, the slaves of our out- 
ward senses : and with this experience, how can any 
one, in fact, be astonished at the prejudice against the 
black race so prevalent in America, however much he 
may disapprove of it ? 

To this must be added another circumstance which 
likewise meriis consideration. When the negroes were 
first introduced into America, they were frequently in a 
state of mental degradation and brutality which could 
not but awaken disgust. In the school of slavery they 
have certainly not made such progress in civilization 
as they might otherwise have done ; yet, in spite 
of the evil influences of this system, they have at pre- 
sent attained a much higher degree of mental develop- 
ment. That, Of a race, however, they are still, even 
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where they have attained liberty, rnuoh inferior to the 
Anglo-Sazoa race, will be denied by no one. It 
cannot be contested that the coloured population in 
America stands, in mental and moral cnltnre, vastly 
below the real Americans ; and how ^atly mast not 
ihe prejudioe gainst them be strengthened by this 
&ct alone *. 

In Europe negroes and molattoes are not oflen met 
with, and the uncommonness of their appearance ren- 
ders them interesting, and in a measure count«raotfl 
the disagreeable impression which the difference of 
race is calculated to produce ; besides which, the 
coloured individuals who come among us are in 
general more cultivated than the majority of their race 
in America. If we had among us a coloured popula- 
tion as numerous and as little cultivated as that of 
America, the feeling towards them would be different. 
In America the prejudice against people of colour is 
not BO strong in the country, where they are found in 
small numbers only, as in the cities, where they are 
assembled in great numbers, and where the difference 
of race is rendered still more prominent by their being 
crowded together in separate localities — the so called 
"negro quarters." In the same way it will often be 
found that a proud man will treat persons of the 

* According to retumi &om Connacticat, the coloured 
population in this Stat« formed ODe-t«nth of the whole popula- 
tion, wheieu one-sixth of the offencBB brought before the 
tribunals were committed bj persouB of colour. In Chevaliei's 
" LettreB sur rAm^rique du Nord," k long list of similar &cta 
ii given, which proves the comparatively low atandatd of 
morality among the free coloured population. 
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ioferior classes with mach fiiendliness, and ereu 
familiaiity, when in company with one or a few only, 
wbereaB, wben surrounded by a greater number of the 
some class, he will evince much baughtiness towards 
them, and even disdain to recognise the individuals so 
lately treated as fiiends. I am persuaded that if the 
Laplanders, for instance, were suddenly to be removed 
to Stockhohn, and to establish their abodes in that 
dty, they would soon occupy the same positdon in 
relation to the rest of the population, as the free 
negroes do to the white population in America, 
although the personal appearance of the Laplanders is 
far from being so repulsive to our sense of beauty aa 
that of the negroes. What I have learnt in Lapland 
regarding the position in which the Finnish race 
stands to the rest of the population, confirms me in 
this opinion. 

I cannot, however, here attempt to penetrate more 
deeply into the causes of this state of things; it must 
therefore suffice, that in America the prejudice to 
which I have alluded does exist, and that it has led to 
the estabtisbment of separate schools* for the coloured 
population. However, the school laws of Afassacbusetts 
and the other New England States do not, as I have 
already said, recognise any difference between tbe 
white and the coloured population ; and, according to 
the judicial opinion of several highly-esteemed judges 
in the first-mentioned of these States, the colonred 
population can in no wise be forced to avail tbemaelves 
of the schools especially established for them, nor he 

* And likewise separate churches. 
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prevented bom attending the uaaal sobools, if it so 
please tbem. The lavs of New York, on the contrary, 
make especial mention of " coloured achoola." But 
whatever be the state of the law reladve to this qaes- 
tion, in point of fact separate schools for coloured 
children exist in all the larger cities, where a coloured 
population is gathered in any numbers. In the oonntry, 
where there are comparatively but few coloured per- 
sons, and where, in consequence, the prejudice against 
them is not so great, coloured children attend the 
same schools as the white, and in general without 
calling forth any opposition, although there are isolated 
instances of the mixture of the two races having been 
objected to there also *, 

The teachers in the coloured schools ate, I believe, 
generally persons of colour, but there are exceptions 
to this rule, and there have even been instances of 
coloured teachers being appointed in white schools. 
The judgment of a person in authority, given in one 
of these cases, which has come to my knowledge is so 
remarkable, that I shall quote it as one of the strongest 
expressions of official prejudice against the negro race 
which I have experienced. The trustees of a school 
district in the State of Kew York had engaged a 
coloured person as teacher in the district school. Com- 
plaints were in consequence made to the Stete Super- 
intendent, whose judgment was to the effect, that 
although there was nothing contrary to law in the act 
of the trustees, provided the teacher was duly qnali- 

* It must be obgerred, that in the coloured tchools there are 
maaj children who are perfectly white, although it would 
seem there it % mixture of African blood in their veius. 
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fled, and that conseqaently no legal proceedings conld 
be entered ogainBt them, yet he coold not otherwise 
tban express the highest disapprobation of their coO' 
duct in this matter, which he looked upon as highly 
improper. Now, although there may be good reason 
Jbr having separate schools for white and for coloured 
children, it is more difficult tn comprehend why, in 
any particular case, a coloured man, if he be otherwise 
qnalified, should not be tolerated as teacher in a white 
school. It is certain, however, that in the city of New 
York no trustees would venture to make such an 
appointment, were the individual in question even a 
black Festalozzi. 

It is but just to state, that this separation of the 
children in the schools is, as a general mle, as much in 
conformity with the wishes of the coloured population 
as with those of the white. Nevertheless, in the year 
1846 * a petition was addressed by several coloured 
persons to the school authorities of the city of Boston, 
praying for the abolition of the coloured schools, as 
being on the one side contrary to law, and on the 
other an insult to the coloured population, and a prac- 
tical denial of their political equality with the rest of 
the citizens t- A special committee, which was 

* One OT two Buch petitions were got up at ui earlier period 
sIm. 

t I bav« been asiured bj tmstworthj persona that these 
petitioners were acting entirely on the instigation of the 
Abolitionista, and tbat the great najoTtt; of the coloured 
population by no means concur in the nish put forward in the 
petition. Thus also it appears from the report of the com- 
mittee, quoted in the text. The nnmber of coloured penona 
in Boston is about 8000. 
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appointed to take this petition into consideiation, 
made a lot^ and circnmstantial report on the snbjeot, 
giving their reasonfl ibr rejecting it^ but at the same 
time refenring the petitioners to the ooorts of law, in 
case they though proper to appeal to these. The 
foUowii^; were the priooipal groonds on which the 
petition was rejected : — 

1. " The peculiar physical, mental, and moral etrao- 
tnre of the coloured children renders it necessary in 
their education to adopt a somewhat different mode of 
treatment from that followed with regard to while 
children. It has been observed by teachers in schools 
where children of both races are mixed, that in those 
studies that principally call into action the memory 
and the imitative faculties, the coloured children ire- 
qnendy keep pace with the white ; but that they are 
soon ontsped in those studies which require invention, 
comparison, and reflection. 

S. " The number of coloured children in Boston is 
Bofficieutiy laige to allow of separate schools being 
maintained with advantage on their account. In these 
schools they ei^oy the benefits of that incitement 
which is the consequence of emulation, without being 
exposed to humiliation or oppression *, 

8. " The coloured popuJationiB so concentrated, that, 
except in very few cases, if in any, the coloured children 
can be exposed to no inconvenience in attending the 
schools which are especially established for them. 

4. " Several facts connected with the origin and his- 
tory of these schools show that, had it not been for 
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them, the oolonred population would hme remBined in 
8 state of ignorance and degradation, and very few 
cbildren voold have attended the public schools. 

6. " Were the coloured schools to be abolished, the 
number of coloured children attending the public 
schools would greatly decrease, while at the same time 
the other children would be subjected to much incon- 
T^ence, and neither party would be benefited. 

6. " The majority of the coloured as well as of the 
white population are desiroua that the present state of 
things should he maintained." 

This report, which was adopted by 59 votes against 
16, expresses beyond a doubt the practical view of 
the question, however much it may be objected to from 
the theoretical point of view. As regards myself, I 
was at first much shocked by this separation of the 
colonred children from the others; but the more I 
have reflected upon the sabject, and upon the various 
conditions and relations in America upon which it 
bears, the more I have become inclined to think that 
for the present the mental culture and development of 
the coloured race is best promoted by the separation. 

It must not be supposed that the burden of main- 
taining the coloured schools is home by the coloured 
population exclusively. On the coutrary, these schools 
are, both as regards maintenance and management, 
placed by law on exactly the same footing as all other 
public schools *. As regards material advantages, I 

* It must be observed relatiTe to this point, that in the 
State of' New York, for instaace, wbere public inBtruction ia 
partiallj supported bj cootributions from the pupila, and the 
oolourod population ii bequeiitljr yaty poor, the schools for the 
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have not, either, been able to discover any distinoUoa 
between these schoolB and the common pablio Bohoola, 
in llie cases where both are maintained at the pablio 
. expense. That they do not enjoy the same active 
anperintendence, I have, however, reason to snspect. 
Daring a visit to one of the oolonred grammar schools 
in Boston, I fonnd Uie head master absent in the 
middle of the forenoon, iriUiout the assistant teacher 
being able to account for his absence * ; this conld 
Utter in the imaller communitiei kre not ftlwaji in a mtii&o- 
toT7 ttkte, ftad in some inituicet annot be earned en witboat 
cluuitkble ud. 

Id the yeu 1847 the State granted a mm, not exceeding 
5000 dollan, in aid of such rillagej u wished to maintain Mp»- 
rate coloured ichooli. The condilion on which participation 
in the enjojment of this grant it allawed, is that the village 
•hall keep open during three months in the jear a Ecbool for 
ten coloured children at least. According to the official re- 
turns there are, among the 140 Tillages in the State, which, 
together with the cities, eontun almost the whole of the 
coloured population, not twentj in which there is a sufficient 
nomber of coloured children to enable them to fulfil the above 
condition. In 1648 there were onl; six Tillages that had 
aruled thenuelTce of the State subsidy. 

The law in question places these schools not under the umud 
school antborities, but under the control and superintendence 
of the local authorities, thus causing much inconvenience. 
The number of coloured children in the State of New Toilc in 
the jear 1846, was estimated at 11,000. 

* It is, howoTer, but just to add, that the number of pupil* 
present did not exceed sixteen, and that, consequently, thej 
might easilj be kept in order b; the assistant master alone. 
The total number of pupils attending the school was only 30, 
although there was accommodation for 72. In the same bouae 
as this school there was an intermediate school and a primary 
school In each of the two latter the female teacher was 
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hardly have taken place in any of the vhit« schools. 
I might cite several other facts of the aane nature, and 
whether it be in conseqneDce of negligent superin- 
tendence, or of the inferiority of teachers or pupils, or 
of all three causae combined, it cannot be denied that 
the coloured schoola are generally wanting in that 
activity and energy which so frequently characterize 
the other popular schools. 

As regards the progress made by the coloured chil- 
dren, experience seemB to con6rm the opinion of their 
mental and intellectual capacities given in the report 
quoted above. The coloured population, considered 
as a race, is undeniably still at that point of mental 
development where imaginalian exercises greater sway 
than reason. 

In order that nothing may be omitted that bears 
upon the American system of popular schools, I will 
add B few data relative to the separate schools estab- 
lished for the scattered Indian popnlations that are 
still found in the territories of the Union. 

I have already mentioned that in Massachusetts a 
yearly grant is made from the public funds for the 
sapport of these schools. In New York there are five 
BO-called " ludian Reservations," t. e. tracts of land 
granted to Indians for cultivation, in which schools 
have been established and are supported by the 
public *. 

white ; in the grammar school the Iie&d muter and the female 
auistaot teacher were both coloured. In all other mattera, 
■Dch M internal arrangements, mtUiTid, &c., ths school ns on 
exactly the same footing as the white schools. 
* The lands in quettioa are the common property of the 
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Acooiding to (he official retams of 1849, there were 
in all these five Indian tenitorieB opwards of 700 
ohildren of the appointed ages, who seem to have 
attended school as regularly as the generality of other 
children, and whose progreee in knowledge was very 
feir. Id one school, it is stated, an Indian was em- 
ployed as teacher. The salary of one teacher amounted 
to twelve dollars a month, that of another to 300 dol- 
lars a year. In one place a school<house had been 
orected at the cost of 600 dollars, half of which had 
been borne by the Indians themselves. 

To these data I have merely to add, relative to the 
Indian schools, that experience proves that they have 
contributed considerably to raise the character and 
condition of the Indians. Since the introduction of 
regular education among them, they have become more 
orderly, industrious, cleanly, and sober, and more 
settled in their habits, and they have also applied 
themselves more assiduously to the cultivation of their 
lands. 

Having DOW touched upon the principal points con- 
nected with the system of popular schools in the Free 
States, I will, before proceeding ftirtber, dwell for an 
instant on the Slave States, Of these, however, I 
know but little, but that little suffices to prove that 
popular education is tliere in a very depressed state. 
It cannot be otherwise. If even the material develop- 

Indiaaa, and are worked for eomniDn kccount ; and it ia no 
doubt to this system of communism that must b« attributed 
the povertj that preTsJIa among the inhabitants. The schools, 
as veil u everything that coucenu the " reserTations," are 
under the superintendence of separate authorized i^eots. 
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ment of these States is retarded by the presence of 
Blavery, bow muoh more depreseliig most not this 
iiiflQeDce be in the moral' and iatellectnal sphere. Tbe 
thinness of the population in these States — a neoessarj 
consequence of slaTery — also places almost insurmount- 
ahle obBtacIes in the way of a vigorous eystem of popular 
education, at least in the rural districts. It is well 
known that the fear of incendiary Abolitionist writings 
has given rise to a barbarous law which forbids the 
slaves to learn to read ; and, unless in exceptional 
oases, the only instruction they receive is therefore 
religious teaching, verbally imparted by their pastors. 
The planters and the upper classes in general, who live 
in the country, either have private tutors at home 
for their children, or send tbe latter to private acade- 
mies or colleges. Youths &om the southern States 
are also frequently sent to the superior scholastic 
establishments of tbe north to finish their education *. 
The rest of the white popnlation, as already observed, 
is too thinly scattered over the country to allow of any 
very active system of public instructioD ; and although 
justice demaods that the efforts of certain States and 
certain individuals should be acknowledged t, there is 

* I have been told, that even among the higher clagsea in 
the Slave States a great amount of ignorance eiuts, and that 
among the repreaentatiTca of these States have sometimes 
been found men not verjr familiar with the ortbographj of the 
English language. 

f The constitution of Louisiana, for instance, enjoins the 
establishment of free schools throughout the State ; and in the 
7eai 1849 the State Legislature voted a sum of 550,000 dollan 
for the support of these schools, besides 1000 dollais for the 
schools for coloured children. The " American Almanack fbr 
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little to be hoped bom these eCForta as long aa slavery 
oontinues to exist. In the cities, where the impediments 
■ze not BO great, veil-organized systems of popular 
schools are sometimes founil. All that has been done 
ibr public instruction is, however, mostly with a view 
to the education of indigent children, and the public 
Boboola have thus acquired the character of charity 
Bchools. Beferring the reader to what I have said on 
this subject in a preceding chapter, I shell now return 
to the system of education in the Free States, in order 
to discuBB more fully some questions connected with it. 

1660," on the authoritj of which I haTs given the dbove, 
further states, that in Virginia 70,000 dollars are granted for 
the lupport of schools for poor children. In Kentucky the 
■chool-fund tuumnted, in 1649, to 1,300,000 dolUn. 



CHAPTER IX. 



BECAPITCLATION. 



I HAVE shown in the preceding pages that the actual 
mani^ement of the schools is left eotirely in the hands 
of local authorities elected hy the people. It is these 
aathorities who determine what syBtem of inatnio- 
tion shall be followed, who examine teachers, appoint 
or dismiss them, construct school-houses when they 
deem fit, regulate their internal arrangements. Six. 

With the exception of the limitation mentioned in 
page 65, it is a general rule that the various functions 
shall be divided betwerai two distinct authoritative 
bodies, the one attending to all that regards the 
material well-being of the schools, the other to all that 
concerns the teaching. Not only is this division of 
labour in accordance with the nature of things, as one 
person may be very competent to direct the studies in 
a school, yet not be able to manage the thousand little 
external matters connected with it, and vice versd ; 
but these different authorities exercise a very whole- 
some control over each other, for both being hound to 
inspect the schools, although for different purposes, 
tlie one can hardly help observing the shortcomings of 
the oUier, if any sudh there be. 
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Howerei small the school districts may be in general, 
there camiot be much difficultyin finding in each, one* 
or more individuola capable of AilfiUiog the duties in- 
cumbent OB the district committee, with the exception 
of that touching the appointment of teachers, bs I 
have already observed. The usual way of proceeding ' 
is for the school committee first,to make an agreement 
with the teacher, and for the latt^ then to apply to the 
proper authority for the purpose of undergoing exami- 
nation. If he be not approved by this latter authority, 
he camiot lawfully be appointed; but the law on thia 
point is sometimes eluded, the candidates being pie- 
seuted for examination so late, tliat in case they be not 
approved, no time is left to select new teachers before 
the commencement of the quarter, and thus it is ^most 
rendered necessary to grant certificates, though the ap- 
plicants may not be deemed properly qualified. It 
may also occasionally happen that a teacher is installed 
without having previously undergone examination ; bat 
Buch appointments are quite illegal, and complunts 
against them are frequently brought before the autho- 
rities, in which case the offending parties are heavily 
mulcted, unless estecuating circumstances con be ad- 
duced in their excuse. As regards the capabilities of 
the applicants for the situation of schoolmaster, a dis- 
trict committee cannot of course be expected always to 
make tlie most happy selection ; but too frequently the 
choice is determined rather by tlie amount of salary 
asked tlian by the degree of qualification, it being sup- 
posed that persons possessing an equal amount of 

* Id the greatest number of cases the district coinsiittee ii 
formed of one peraoa ool;. 
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knovledge, are equally capable of imparting this know- 
ledge to others, and the candidate requiring the smallest 
salary is therefore preferred ; a mistake which is the 
less surprising in these coses, as ve see it so frequently 
made even by those irom whom more might be ex- 
pected. In consequence of these various shortcomings, 
complaints are of^ raised against the right of ap- 
pointing teachers being vested in the district com- 
mittees; and 08 far as I have been able to jud^e, I 
think that the most competent persons agree in ad- 
mittJDg tltot this right ought rather to be vested in the 
examiners, as is already the case in some localities. 

As the territorial divisions within which the last- 
mentioned authorities are elected comprise from 2000 
to 3000 inhabitants, and upwards, it is reasonable to 
expect that individuals may be found in these more 
competent to undertake the responsible office of ex- 
amining teachers, as well as all the other important 
daties entrusted to them, particularly in a country like 
America, where the standard of general culture is so 
bigh, and where so much interest is felt for everything 
connected with education. 

The thoughts of many of my readers will probably 
revert to the clergy, as being the class from among 
which the authorities in question would most likely be 
selected ; but such is not the case. In reality there 
are but few clergymen who are members of school com- 
mittees; and in one case which is known to me, where 
a committee hod accidentally for a long Ume been 
composed of clergymen only, the members themselves 
officially expressed the desire that some laymen might 
be associated with them. In the State of New Tork, 
H 2 
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tlifl lam preolnde clergymeo fiom holding any position 
oonuected with local adminietntioQ, and I am ao- 
qaaioted with a jadicial sentence which expressly 
applies this enactment to membership of school com- 
mittees also*. The activity of the cler^ in America is, 
generally speaking, strictly limited to eooleaiBBtioal 
matters ; and neither their own wishes not public opi- 
nion will allow them to extend their direct infloatoe 
beyond the sphere of the church. That they may, 
nerertheless, indirectly exercise a very beneficial in- 
floence on the schools and on public education, is a 
matter of course, and the kw as well as public opinion 
not only permits this, but even encourages them to do 
BO. Upon the whole it may be said that, although, or 
perhaps rather because, the clergy are not authorized 
ex officio to interfere in worldly affairs, they have so 
much the greater chance of exercising indirecdy, and 
without overstepping the proper bounds, that influence 
which religion and Christianity ought always to have 
on such matters. 

As regards the individuals composing the various 
school committees, some are of course more zealous 
than others, and some evince more capacity than 
others; but I have every reason to believe, that in 
general the various bodies fulfil their duties as coa- 

* According t« another judicial deciaioa of the same jear, 
the clergymaii, uoleu he be a freeholder, hat no right to voto 
in the meetings of the school district, because the cleig; 
are exempt from personal taxation, u also from taze* on 
personal estate. (Within a ceitsln limit thej are likewiM 
exempt from taxes on real propertj ; but this seems not to 
bear upon the pieseat question.) 
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soientioiislr and efficiently as can be deedred. On» 
thing in paiticular has struck me. I have perused a 
great number of annual reports irom eobool authorities 
in some of the States, and I have found in these, not 
only abundant proo& of general mental cultivation, 
bat likewise many sound concluBions and excellent 
soggeBtions relaliTe to education and to the require- 
ments of the schools, whioh could hardly have been 
expected firom men not belonging to the scholastic pro- 
feesion. And as a proof of how rapidly ideas spread 
and are put into practice, I may mention, that no 
sooner has an improvement in the school eystam been 
made on one point, or an abuse been made manifest, 
than all the local authorities are heard to raise their 
voices, on the one side of the question or the other. 
Yet the men who act with such zeal, and so efficiently, 
are merely persons elected by the people from among 
their own number, perhaps holding their position for 
one year only. As a general rule, the local authorities 
are frequently renewed, sometimes indeed oftener than 
vonld seem desirable. This custom originates in the 
principle that all citizens ought to share equally the 
burdens of office ; but the rotation which is said to exist 
mnst not, however, be understood quite literally, for it 
does happen that the same individual is so frequently 
re-elected, that he fills the same office during a series of 
yeaiB. In Europe, people in general are but httle aware 
at what costof labour a nation purchases social hberty 
and the right of self-government; hut those who have 
seen bow matters are carried on in America, soon become 
convinced that the American form of government ie 
much opposed to indolence and frivolity, and on the 
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coDtrarydemaods great acUvityand earnestness. Among 
OB Europeans Uiere are, unfortunately, but too many 
vho, althongh they warmly advocate freedom, and are 
ready to sacrifice their life for it on the battle field, 
wonld be much disgusted were it to make such claims 
upon tlieir time as the buBiness of a school committee 
makes npon the time of an American citizen. 

The frequent change of functionaries in matters con- 
nected with the management of the schools, is certaiitly 
attended niUi great disadTantageB, fw not only are new 
and inexperienced persons constantly brought into 
office, but new opinions are frequently introduced along 
with the new men, and the system followed is thus 
exposed to constant fluctuations. One school com- 
mittee, for instance, may think it right to otder a new 
school book on a certain subject, and I will suppose 
that it has made a judicious choice ; but the next year 
comes another committee, and orders another book on 
the same subject. The inconveniences consequent on 
the absence of uniformity in the school books arising 
from such difference of opinion, are further aggravated 
by the immense competition existing in the book trade. 
A book which is generally in use in the public schools, 
proves an excellent commercial speculation, end pub- 
lishers, therefore, exert themselves to the utmost to 
obtain this advantage ; the immediate consequence of 
this competition is, no doubt, beneficial, in as far as it 
leads to a reduction in the price of all kinds of school 
books, but at the same time it causes the schools to be 
over- supplied. 

On the other band, it is but just to state, that these 
disadvantages are nevertheless in reality much miti- 
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gated by that sound practical good eense which so 
&TOurably distingnisbes the Anglo-Saxon race, and 
which teaches the nations belonging to this race to 
make the best of existing circumstances, to do what 
they can if they are not able to do all that they would, 
and never for the soke of principle to insist upon car- 
rying out an absurdity or an impossibility. The system 
also possesses two positiye advantages, which in my 
opinion far outweigh all its drawbacks. I allude to 
the freshness of mind and energy of action which 
generally distinguish new comers into office, and to the 
additional security against abuses which is derived 
:from the frequent change of functionaries. If a member 
of a school committee he desirous of effecting some 
useful purpose, he must lose no lime, for he cannot be 
sare of being re-elected when his short period of office 
has expired ; if anotbei be of a more indolent disposi- 
tion, he may at least be spurred on to do his duty, by 
the consciousness that any neglect on his port cannot 
long remain concealed. Thus the American schools 
can never be exposed to suffer from that hstlessness 
and indifference which, under a different system of ma- 
nagement, may sometimes for years impede the progress 
of an educational establishment. 

I must not omit to say a few words on the important 
subject of compulsory attendance at school, and on the 
infiuence of the school authorities in this respect. 
That the absence of actual compulsion does not exclude 
the possibility of strict and active surceillance, will 
easily he understood by those who are at all familiar 
with the American system of government ; but this 
surveillance entails, indeed, much more trouble than 
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the simple enforcement of compulsory meaenres*. It 
must be remembered that, as I have add before, the 
whole system of administration is ohiefly based opon 
moral gnarantees and upon the force of enllghlened 
opinion, and that where snch means have once been 
acknowledged, they certainly do not act less effectnally 
than the brutal appeals of despotism to physical force. 
One of the most remarkable oharacteristics of the 
American school system is, the actiTC means of control 
which have been introduced into it. While every en- 
deavour has been made to exclude as much as possible 
all appeals to the rigour of the law, core has been 
taken to surround it with a network of moral checks, 
that render it very difficult for abuses to be smuggled 
in. The opportunity afforded to the various local school 
authorities to watch each other's proceedings ; the pro- 
babihty that within a year their actions will be strictly 
examined into by their successors ; the excellent system 
of reports carried out &om the lowest grade to the 
highest, the widespread pubhcity given to diese reports; 
and finally, the influence of the State Government, — all 
these circumstances tend, not simply to keep things 



* Aa ft proof of the eziitence of a mirTeillance of the kind I 
hftTS blluded to, I Eubjoin m short extract from the report of 
the school inepectorB in one of the school aociettes of Coimec- 
tieut, which I happen to huve at huid. "The inspectors," saja 
the report, " feel coDvinced that there is not a person bom and 
bred within the limits of this societj, whatever be liis colour, 
who goes out into the world without having received a school 
•duotion. Mott praitevwtky care u taken that eveiy child 
that does not attend an; other school shall be sent to the 
public schools." 
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going, bat to imput to all mattors conneoted with the 
sobools an extraordinary d^ree of lifs and activity. 

The laAt point mentioned above deserres partioolar 
notice. It is interesting to see how well the projectoiB of 
the Bystem have understood how to secure considerable 
infloenoe to the State, without in any way violating the 
principle of local self-government Because the State 
allows the townships certain advantages on condition 
of their fulfilling certain duties, or because it tenders 
advice and information through the means of special 
functionaries, it cannot be eaid in any way to infringe 
the local hberties of the people; but at the same time 
these means enable it to exercise a considerable amount 
of indirect influence. It will immediately be perceived 
that this inflaeuce must, according to its nature, act 
partly as a regulator, parUy as a stimulus to increased 
activity. It is from this point tbat tbe advantages ac- 
oming to the popular schools in America trom the 
government grants must be viewed, and not from the 
point of view of the mere material benefits. Where 
the subsidy of the State, as in Connecticut, assumes 
the form of a gift, bestowed without conditions, it bos 
had the effect, as I have before observed, of making 
the population feel less interested in popular education ; 
and the friends of education in this State deplore the 
existence of the school fund as an actual evil. In 
proof of this, I will quote some returns relative to the 
interest for the sohoolB evinced in certain communities. 
According to the school returns for CoimecUcut in 
1839, no more tban 20 persons were present at the 
elections of school functionaries in 30 school societies, 
and in the 10 laigest of these, containing 10,000 elec- 
H 8 
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tors, who did not &il to ezerolse their right of voting 
on all political qnestions, not more than 12 were prerant 
on this occasion. Although these may be said to be 
exceptional cases, it must nererthekss be admitted, 
that in consequence of the absence of the stimulating 
elements which are always more or less present in 
political questions, the latter enjoy in all cases a greater 
amount of public attention than the schools ; &nd this 
state of things has Its advantages, as it prevents the 
oonoems of the 8cho(d3 &om beiog mixed up with 
party contentions. 

Before I olose this chapter, I must call the attention 
of the reader to the relation in which the teachers in 
the schools stand to the school authorities. It has 
probably not escaped his observation, that their posi- 
tion is in a high degree dependent and insecure. They 
must be prepared every year to be subjected to new 
examinations by different persons, and cannot clum to 
be confirmed in their appointment, or hope to obtain 
a new one, unless this examination prove satisfactory. 
In the course of the year, they may even, if it be 
deemed expedient, be subjected to farther examination ; 
and their certificates, without which they can obtain no 
appointment, may at any moment be rescinded, in case 
any cause of complaint should arise not only as re- 
gards their knowledge and capabilities as teachers, hut 
also as regards their private conduct I am acquunted 
with a judicial decision, declaring a school committee 
to have acted perfectly in accordance with its rights and 
duties, when dismissing a teacher who, though ad- 
mirably quahfied as such, had in his private life been 
guilty of conduct which they could not approve. 
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Examples are not wanting of submission to renewed 
examinations having even been made a condition for 
allowing academical teachers to retain their appoint- 
ments ; and indeed, when we see how frec[uently per- 
sona who hold such positions have disappointed the 
expectations raised, and how soon they sink down into 
a state of apathetic indolence, we can hardly find fault 
with this regulation. And if such be the case among 
persons possessing the high degree of mental coltiva' 
tion which is required of those who aspire to a pro- 
fessorship in a university, how much more is it not 
likely to occur among persons who have only attained 
the degree of cultivation required of a teacher in a 
popular school. The enactments of the American law 
on this subject are, therefore, well founded, and no 
doubt contribute greatly to maintain an active spirit 
among the teachers, and to make them circumspect in 
their conduct. The frequent changing of teachers in the 
popolai schools of America, together with several other" 
peculiar circumstances bearing upon the position of the 
farmer, end which I shall treat of more fully herca^or, 
also contribute to render a particularly strict system of 
control over tliem desirable as well as possible. 

There is, however, another point of view from which 
this system of superintendence must hkewise be con- 
sidered. Experience tells me that no class of men can 
so little bear to he controlled as school teachers — a 
fact which may be accounted for by tbeir duties being 
entirely within the moral and intellectual sphere, in re- 
ference to which constraint is always most intolerable; 
and much harm has been done by school authorities 
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baying, in mistaken zeal, interfered too much with the 
teachers. Of course schoolmasters and sohooknis- 
tresses, like all other public functionaries, must be sub- 
ject to control ; but the art is to apply this control so 
as not to make it irksome. As regards .this point, the 
school authorities in America seem in general to have 
a Tery nice perception of the limits beyond which they 
ought not to pass. I have every reason to believe that 
the power which the law gives them over the teachers 
is exercised by them with much moderation and deli- 
cacy. In no cases that have come under my observa- 
tion have I been able to detect any undue interference 
with the authority which tbe teacher ought always to 
exercise in tbe school room. In a word, the same mo- 
deration prevails in relation to these matters as is ma- 
nifested in all other administrative matters in America, 
and which is tbe consequence of the nation's habit of 
self-government. One cannot but admire the tact and 
judgment with which, in general, all the authorities in 
America, under ordinary circumstances, avoid making 
their power felt, and nevertheless know how to step ener- 
getically forward the moment a case of necessity arises. 

For the encouragement of able teachers, such are 
sometimes furnished with certificates which are vaUd 
within wider Umits than the ordinary certificates, or for 
longer or indefinite periods ; but always with the reser- 
vation of their being liable to be cancelled should any 
cause arise. 

In spite of their precarious and dependent position, 
schoolmasters in America nevertheless enjoy a degree 
of esteem and consideration seldom vouchsafed to 
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thflin in other cotmtries, where, however, their position 
Beems more seoore and independent*; yet even as it 
ig, there is much room for improvement in thia reepeot 
in America. 

In the rural diBtricts it ia generally the thinness of 
the population that forms the greatest obstacle to the 
establishment of an efficient system of popular echoola. 
If the Bchool be aitaated at a distance &om the homes 
of the pupils, it may almost be considered as non-ex- 
istent, particularly as regards very young children t, and 
more especially in a country with a climate so cold as 
that of the northern parts of the American Union. 
These natural impediments either entirely prevent many 
children from attending school, or cause them to attend 
very irregularly, and it is difficult to say from which of 
theee circumstances the greatest amount of evil arises; 
for if the one causes a certain number of individuals 
to grow up in total ignorance, the other introduces so 
much confusion into the course of instruction, that 
none of the pupils can derive as much benefit from it 
as they ought. 

To avoid these evils the Americans have divided the 
oonntry into very small school districts. In Massachu- 

* M. Quiiot, in his -well-known "Expoai dea Motifs dn 
Frojet de Loi sur I'lnetruction Prim&ire," eajs, " Si I'on Teut 
que le maltre d'£cole soit utile, il f&ut qu'il soit respect^ et 
pour qu'il >oit respect^ il faut qu'il ait le cttract^e d'uD fouo- 
tionn^re de l'£tat." This proposition, so characteristic of 
oODtineutal Europe, ia not applicable to the United States. Ia 
that couDtrj a man may be respected though he be not a 
fiuictioDarj of the State, and as much respected as if he were. 

t In America infant schools are almost unknown, but the 
children are sent to school at a yvij earl; age. 
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setta, as I have already stated, the average extent of the 
area of a Bchool district is only about 2 Eoglisli miles ; 
in Nev Hampshire, Vermont, Connecticut, and Rhode 
Island, it is something above 8 miles; in Maine, 
9 ; in Ohio, 8 ; in Michigan, 21 ; in Wisconsin, 
22, &c,, &o. But these figures, which have been oh- 
t^ed by dividing the area of the reepectlve States by 
the nnmber of the school districts, cannot be looked 
upon as giving a correct estimate of the actual extent 
of the districts with reference to the populated 
parts of the States. To obtain this it would be neces- 
sary first of all to subtract the aoperficial area of the 
larger tracts of barren land, of lakes, forests. Sic, and 
also of QQCultivaled, though not sterile, lands. This 
would more particularly be necessary as regards the 
new States in the west. In general the school dis- 
trict3 in reality extend over a very small area, so that 
the school is brought as near to the homes of the chil- 
dren as can be desired ; and the population of the dis- 
tricts, including the older as well as the younger States, 
on an average varies from 100 to 300 *. 

The division into school districts depends entirely 
on the townships, or on the local school authoriti^ ; 
and the division as it now exists is their work. 
In endeavouring to avoid placing the schools at too 

* It must also be obflerred, that sometimes two or more dia- 
tricta unite for the m&inteaaiice of a school, and that more 
frequentlj there are seTeral scbaols in one distiict. Thus, 
according to the latest official sources of information to which 
I have had acceu, there are in Rhode Island 359 school dis- 
tricts, with 423 schools, and in Pennsylvania 1306 school dis- 
tricts, with 7845 schools. (la the latter case this gives one 
school for ereij six square miles.) 
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great a diataace from some of the pupils vho would 
have to attend them, they have £reqiiently gone to the 
other extreme, and have circnmscribed too Dairowly 
the limits of the school district where the local cii- 
cumstan^es did not render such limitation necessary; 
and tbns inconvemences have arisen quite as great as 
those which they sought to escape. In the State of 
Maine, for instance, there were in 1647, 116 schools, 
in each of which the number of pupils did not amount 
to 10; 332 in which the number varied from 10 to 20, 
and 540 in which it varied from 30 to 80. In Massa- 
chusetts also, in the year 1830-40, there were 11 
schools with only 10 pupils in each; 194 with from 
10 to 20 pupils; 426 with from 20 to 30 ; 562 with 
from 80 to 40; 479 with from 40 to 50; 376 with 
from 50 to 60; 251 with from 60 to 70; 158 with 
from 70 to 80 ; 80 with from 80 to 90 ; 43 with 
from 82 to 100 ; 110 with from 100 to 200 ; 18 with 
from 200 to 500 pupils ; 2 with more than 500 pupils 
each, &c. When the school districts are so limited as 
some of those here named, and particularly if the po- 
pulation be indigent, it will readily be conceived that 
the pretensions to school accommodation, means of in- 
stmction, and teachers, not to speak of other matters, 
cannot be very high. But however Bmnll and poor the 
districts may be, they almost invariably possess a sepa- 
rate school building, and the cases in which the schools 
are located in a private house are quite exceptional. 
So likewise each district has a separate schoolmaster; 
and schoolmasters not confined to any one place, such 
as still exist in many parts of Sweden, have never 
been employed in the United Stales, as far as I have' 
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been able to leun. In the aimnal report of the school 
soperinteodeot in Eentuok;, I have, however, met with 
a proposal to intxodaoe Buch fimctjonaries in the mo8t 
tIiiiil7-populated mouotain districts of that State. 

A very remarkable and important reform ii^ the ex- 
isting eyatem of instruction, and tending in a great 
measure to obviate the evils pointed out above, is at 
present going on in America, which, when it has becm 
universally oarried out, will no doubt have a most salu- 
tary eflect on the development of national education. 
This reform is oonnected with the total abandonment of 
the Lancasterian system in the popular schools, and 
it is expressed in the words " gradation of schools," 
which is the present watchword as regards all improve- 
ments in the popular educational system in the country. 

As long as the popular schools had no higher aim 
than to impart a strictly rudimentary knowledge of 
reading, writing, and antbmetic, the idea of having 
more than one grade of schools was never conceived ; 
and in the existing schools pupils of nil ages were 
mixed together. In cases where a single teaclfer had a 
great number of children to teach, and the Lancaatetian 
method waa in use, this mixing together of children of 
various ages was a matter of necessity. The only clas- 
sification that existed was the division of the children 
into diSerent classes with regard to their lessons, they 
being nevertheless all collected together in the same 
schoolroom. A separation of the classes in different 
rooms, a regular system of separate schools for the dif- 
ferent grades of popular instruction, or a classiilcation 
of the schools themselves, were matters which were 
never mooted. 
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Bat ainoe higber olaims in regard to popular eduoa- 
tiou have been put forth in America, since the Lancas- 
terian method* has been abandoned, and it has become 
a rule that oue teacher ought not to have much above 
fiO papils under bis care, bat that these ought to be 
instracted by himself alone, the pubho mind has been 
led toVards the idea of a gradation of schools, and 
this is now by all competent persons in the country 
considered not only desirable, but absolutely necessary 
for the attainment of a higher degree of national cul- 
ture. Hitherto the system has not been completely 
carried out, except in some of the larger communities ; 
in the rural districts it is only partially established, and 
on a smaller scale. The details which I have given 
lelatiye to the system of public instruction in some of 
the large cities of America have already familiarized 
the reader with the nature of the system to which I 
allude. At present it includes three, or perhaps rather 
fbur, grades of schools, viz. : primary schools, for 
young beginners; and parallel with these, intermediate 
MchooU (or by whatever othername they may be called) 
for older beginners ; grammar school*, forming a mid- 
dle stage ; and high schools, constituting the highest 
grade. In the rural districts the plan in contemplation 
is to change all the district schools into primary schools, 
and to induce several districts to unite for the purpose 
of establishing a grammar school for the more ad- 
vanced children. The school-laws, as well as all men 

* Jowph lAiicait«T, as u well known, ended hii active life 
in the Uniled States ; and the n^Bteai which bears his name 
wu introduced in man; of the popular schools, but it was 
iwrer uniTersallj established in America. 
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of experience in tbese matters, encoun^^ in every way 
the establielunent of tbie eystem, which, wherever it 
has been introduced, has already borne excellent fruit; 
and as by sacb an arrangement the separate district 
'schools will be rendered much less expensive, both as 
regards their maintenance and the first cost of con- 
stmctioD, the common grammar schools will entail no 
additjonal expense upon the communities, but in many 
cases, on the contrary, will perhaps cause a saving. 

Under the present circumstances the object aimed 
at by the division into small school districts, is by no 
means attained. Irregular attendauce at school is a 
very prevalent evil, and gives rise to constant com- 
plaints. As far as I have been able to ascertain, no 
more than two-thirds or three-quarters of the children 
vrhose names are inscribed or registered as scholars, 
can be reckoned upon as being present in the school at 
one and the same time. But this is an evil which will 
never be entirely obviated until parents and guardians 
have leamt to feel how much injustice they do not only 
to the children under their especial care, but likewise 
to ^1 the other children who atteiul the school, by not 
enforcing regular attendance as far as it is in their 
power to do BO. 

In the popular schools in the rural districts there are 
generally two school terms in the year, namely, one in 
summer and one in winter. During the summer term 
the schools are principally attended by the younger 
boys of the district, the elder ones being employed in 
field labour, and in most cases a female teacher is en- 
gaged. In winter, on the contrary, when the elder hoys 
attend school, a male t«acher is generally employed. 
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In some of the smaller districts the school is not kept 
open at all daring the summer months, the attendance 
being so very small ; and in other cases, where circum- 
stances will admit of it, two districts join in the main- 
tenance of one school. The average duration of the 
two school terms, taken conjointly, is as follows : in 
Massachusetts, 7 months and 24 days ; in New Hamp- 
shire a fraction less, and in Maiue a fraction more than 
5 months; in Connecticut 8 months; in Vermont 6 
months and 1 week ; in Pennsylvania 4. months and 24^- 
days ; in Michigan 5 months, &c., &c. In New York 
it is enacted by law, that unless a school be in activity 
at least 4 months in the year, it cannot enjoy a share 
of the State subsidy. In 1844 the schools were open 
on an average during 8 months in the year. In this 
respect, however, great differences exist in the various 
communities, the schools being in some in iictivity all 
the year round, and in others only two or three months. 
In the new States in the west, the latter is probably 
very frequently the case. It must, however, be remem- 
bered, that religious instruction does not form part of 
the course in the popular schools in America, but is 
imparted elsewhere — as will be showu in the sequel— 
and that therefore the time which, in our Swedish 
schools for instance, is consumed in learning the cate- 
chism, may there be otherwise employed. 



CHAPTER X. 

STATISTICAL DATA. 

In the preceding pages I ha^e shown that the popular 
schools in America are supported chiefly by local taxa- 
don, together with a subsidy from the State, generally 
arising from some public fund established for this pur- 
pose. In exceptional cases they further enjoy the pro- 
ceeds of certain local funds, and are partly supported 
by'fees paid by the children. To the information on 
this head which I ha^e already given, I will now add 
some statistical data lelatiTC to the sums granted for 
the purposes of public education. 

In New Hampshire the local school-taxes, in the 
year 1849, amounted to upwards of 140,291 dollars*, 
to which were added about 16,000 from other sources — 
the two sums making together 156,000 dollars. The 
average number of children attending the schools was 
about 72,000. 

In the State of Maine the local school-taxes for the 
same year amounted to something more than 241,462 
dollars, thus exceeding to the amount of 57,000 dol- 
lars the sum fixed by law. This gives 1 dollar 18 
cents for each young person within the ages appointed 

* In this and th^ following calculations I omit the addi- 
tional cents. 
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for Bttendsnce at school, vbioli in this State are from 
4 to 21. 

In Rhode Island, in 1846, a sum of 24,898 dollars 
was granted hy the State to the schools, and the oom- 
mnnities heing by law boond to tax themselves to one- 
third of this amount] added voluntarily a Airther som 
of 25,500 dollars. According to the retains for the 
same year, the nnmher of children nnder 15 years of- 
age was 38,052 ; and consequently the above stuns 
give about one and a half dollar for each child within 
the stated age. 

In Massachusetts the nmnber of children between 
flte'agea of 4 and 16 was estimated, in 1850, at 
215,926. For each child within these ages the re- 
spective townships rated themselves to an amount of 
£n>m 10 dollars 65 cents (maxiaium*) to 1 doUar 25 
cents (minimnro) ; 37 townships rated themselves at 
something more than 4 dollars per head of the chil- 
dren; 68 at something less than 2 dollars; and 214 
to amounts varying from 2 to 4 dollars. The total 
amount of rates raised in the townships for the support 
of the schools, was 865,869 dollars (including contri- 
butions in kind to a value of about 35,000 dollars), i. e. 
npwards of 4 dollars for each child within the ap- 
pointed ages; this being exclusive of the State grants 
mentioned above, as also of the proceeds &om local 
ftmds, amounting in all to very nearly 21,600 dollaia. 

In Connecticut, where the schools are chiefly sup- 
ported by means of special school funds, the latter 
afford about one and a half dollar a year for each child. 

* This amount wm isiB«d in the city of Boston, 
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In New York the total estimates for the schools 
amounted in 1850 to 1,700,820 dollars, of which 
964,010 dollars were contributed by the people. 
469,697 dollars of the last-mentioned sum were paid 
in the shape of school fees ; the remainder was raised 
by taxation. The nomber of children between the 
ages of 5 and 16 was about 740,000 ; and the above 
sums thus give two and one-third of a dollar per head 
of the children within these ages. 

In Pennsylvania the State grant and the local rates 
amounted together to 508,697 dollars, and the nnmber 
of pnpils in the popular schools to 360,605 *. 

In Ohio the salaries of the teachers in tbe popular 
schools, in 1850, amounted to 234,802 dollars. The 
number of pnpib in the schools was 94,430. 

In Michigan tbe total estimates for the year 1847 
were 130,532 dollars, 45,000 dollars of which were 
contributed &om the public funds, the rest proceeded 
from local rates and other sources. The number of 
children between the ages of 4 and 18 was 97,658. 

In Indiana the school fiind is estimated at upwards 
of 2,000,000 dollars; in Illinois at about 1,500,000, &o. 

These figures have been given to enable the reader 
to form a tolerably exact estimate of the amount of 
pubhc hberality in the various States in America as 
r^ards the popular schools. However, the relative 
excellence of tbe schools must not be judged uncondi- 
tionally by the larger or smaller amount of the sums 
apphed to their maintenance. The schools in Boston, 

* These and the following figure* are given on the nuthoritj 
of th« American Almaaack, wbicii is genenillj considered cor- 
rect on these points. 
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for inBtance, which are maiotained at such an immense 
cost, though nndonbtedly very excellent, are not, in my 
opinion, saperior to those in several other cities in the 
United States. Frequently increased expense is the 
result of greater luxury in the outward arrangements 
of the schools, which may nevertheless neither be im- 
proved in beauty nor in excellence, and still less in 
point of instruction. 

It would be highly interesting to institute a general 
comparison between the sums expended on popular 
edncation and the other pubbc expenses of the various 
States. I Bball, however, limit myself to a few ex- 
amples borrowed from those States whose public expen- 
diture is comparatively the largest. In New York, 
according to the latest returns which I have been 
able to consult, the executive costs 34,676 dollars; 
the courts of justice 107,056 dollars, and the legisla- 
ture 151,703 dollars. In Massachusetts these items 
of expenditure amounted together to 166,821 dollars. 
The governor, the highest liinctionary of the State, 
who is invested with the powers which are generally 
termed " jura majestatiB," receives in New York a 
salary of 4000 dollars, in Massachusetts of 2600 dol- 
lars, and in the greater number of the other States the 
salary of this functionary is less than that of many a 
master in the popular schools. The highest salary 
among the judges in Massachusetts is 3500 dollars, in 
New York 2500 dollars, &c. From this it will be seen 
that popular instruction forms by far the most im- ' 
portont item in the budget of public expenditure in 
the various States*; which thus set an example most 

* In order to m&ke the comptmson complete, we ought to 
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worthy of imitatioii, even from the merely eoonomioal 
poiot of view. 

In the foregoing pages I have endeavoared to give s 
olear conception of the most important pointa connected 
with the external organization of the popular schools 
in America, with their management, and with the mode 
in which they are supported ; I shall now proceed to 
show how liir the people avail tfaemselres of the 
means of instmction afforded them. From the statis- 
tical point of view, the solution of this problem is 
reduced to showing what is the avert^ period during 
which each individual really attends school. The sub- 
joined figures will afford some interesting mformation 
on this head. 

It is usual, in reference to the subject in question, 
merely to ascertain the number of pupils whose names 
are inscribed in the rolls of the school : but this is by 
no means sufBcient in order to obtain a satisfactory 
answer to the question proposed. It is not the pupils 

take into consideration the relative proportion of the fedenJ 
expensefl borne by the Tarious States. In the financial jear 
immediately preceding the Mexican war, these expenseg 
amounted to S1,G00,000 dollars. Of thu amount 16,000,000 
(iucluBtve of 2,M0,O0O for pcnMons and several other matten 
not strictly expended on the muntainance of the army and 
the fleet) were absorbed by the war department. Seveial ciis 
cumstances, which cannot here be enumerated, contribute in 
an extraordinary degree to swell the ntimates for the army 
and the navy in the United States, and, in general, the federil 
government does not enjoy a great reputation for economy. 
But as the customs duties form the main source from whence 
the revenue of the Union is drawn, and M these are raised 
chiefly on articles of luxury, the people do not feel this gi«&t 
expenditure burdensome. 
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whose names are inscribed^ but those who are actually 
present in the schools^ who derive benefit fix)m the course 
of instruction ; there is, however, generally a great dis- 
parity between the numbers of these. By means of 
a r^pilar system of registration, the number of pupils 
present at each lesson is duly noted, and in this manner 
the average number present during the whole of a 
given term maybe ascertained ; and it is on these figures 
that the calculation must be based*. 

In the State of Massachusetts, the population of 
which is about 950,000, there were in 1850, according 
to the official reports, 173,659 names of pupils in- 
scribed in the summer schools, and 191,712 in the 
winter schools, consequently throughout the year 
182,685, or one pupil to every fifth or sixth inhabitant. 

The average number of pupils present was, however, 
during the summer term, only 126,502, and during the 
winter term 142,967, or throughout the year 134,734, 
that is, one pupil only to every seventh or eighth inha- 
bitant. Of this number 3326 were under four years, and 
10,452 above 16 years of age. The number of persons 
in the whole State within the ages firom 4 to 16 was 
215,926. 

If it be remembered in connection with this, that 
the average duration of the school term in Massa- 
chusetts is about seven months and four-fifths, or nearer 
eight months, we may draw the following conclusion. 

That the amount of attendance at the popular schools 
is such, that if distributed among the whole population 

* If this rule were more generally foUowed, the results ob- 
tained would frequently be very different from such as are 
•tated. 
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of the State, it would give eight months of regnlar 
sofaooliag in the year to eirery Berenth inhabitant, or 
something more than one month a year to each inha- 
bitant. To multiply this number vith the average 
doratioD of life, in orda: to find tlie total amount of 
eobooUi^ ibr each individual, would evidenUy be a 
great mistake ; we have therefore to proceed as follows. 

It will be seen that the number of pupils under and 
above the appointed ages was comparatively very small 
(about one-tenth of the whole number). We may as- 
sume, without fear of being &r wrong, that the average 
number of children really attending the schools ooaati- 
tates 60 per cent, of the total number within the ap- 
pointed ^es (4 to 16). The amount of actual sohool 
attendance is, therefore, such as it would be, were SO per 
cent, of the total number of ohildren to attend school 
during 12 years on every day that the school is open; 
or were each child of the whole number to attend during 
7'2 years. Now, if it be remembered that the average 
annual duration of the sohool term is 7'8 months, this 
gives to each individual 562 months, or 4 years 8"3 
months; but as a great number of children attend 
other educational establishments not connected with the 
popular school system, it will be necessary to make an 
allowance for these, and we must therefore raise the 
above number to full five years, or a little more. This 
is, therefore, the total amount of attendance at sohool, 
which, on an averi^e, falls to each individual. 

In the State of New York, which has a population 
of about 3,000,000, there were, according to the offi- 
cial returns for 1 850, 739,659 children between the ages 
of 5 and 16. The total number of scholars registered 
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in the popular schools is stated to have been 778,309, 

that is, one for every fourth inhabitant. The number 

actually present in the schools is stated to have been 

6687 during the whole year ; 21 ,793 during ten months 

and upwards ; 1 65,968 during six months and upwards ; 

815,430 during four months and upwards; 508,671 

during two months and upwards ; and 269,638 during 

less than two months. This gives an average of very 

nearly four months for each. In consequence we may 

assume, without a risk of being greatly in error, that 

105 per cent, of the total number of young persons 

between 5 and 16 years of age, attend a school every 

day during four months in the year *. The total amount 

of school attendance for each individual is thus -}^^ 

1 1 times 4 months, that is to say, 3 years 10 2 months ; 

which may be raised to something above four years, in 

consideration of the great number of children and 

young persons who attend private schools. 

These figures may serve as a standard by which to 

measure the extent of the activity of the schools. I 

am unable to furnish similar details relative to every 

individual State ; but, by way of giving a few instances, 

I may mention, that the average amount of attendance 

at school in Connecticut is about the same as it is in 

Massachusetts, and in Maine it is very nearly the same 

as in New York. In Michigan the returns for the 

year 1847, give 4*3 months as the average attendance 

at school of each individual of the total number of 

scholars between the ages of 4 and 18. This wiH give 

an average amount of school attendance probably little 

* In other words, that the whole number attend school on an 
average for a greater time than 4 months in the year. 

1 2 
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lees than Uiat of New York. Upon the whole, it may 
be assumed that those States is which the school system 
is efficiently carried ont, are generally in this respect 
pretty much on a level with New York. In some of 
the new States, on the contrary, I have reason to sup- 
pose that the average amount of actual attendance at 
school is not even as much as two or three years ; but 
I am not in possession of sufficient data for making a 
correct estimate*. 

I must here again repeat what I have elsewhere 
pointed otit, that in judging of the activity of the 
American schools, it must nut be forgotten that, reli- 
gious instructdon being imparted elsewhere, and not in 
the popular schools, time in the latter is not taken up 
with this. It must also be observed, and this is a very 
important circumstance, that, although the popular 
schools in the rural districts of America are, in most 
cases, open during a very short period of the year only, 
the children begin to attend school at an earlier age 
than is usual in Europe, and continue till a later agef. 

• Id Utiuois there weie, in 1848, 2317 Bcbooh and Sl,447 
scholui ; the number of pertoiu under SO jeara being 209,639. 
In Wisconsin theie were 1780 school districts, with 32,661 
scholars, not including thoee attending the private schools, 
about 100 in number. The ftTerage duration of the school jear 
was four months. (According to the American Almanack.) 

f I regret mj inability to add to the statistical datagivenin 
thb chapter otheis of a similar kind relatire (« various European 
countries, which might afford the means of an interesting com' 
parisoD. In an official report from an inspector of schools in 
Scotland, to the Committee of Council on Education, I have 
met with the casual remark relative to someparticulardistricl^ 
" that, owing to the irregularity of the attendance at school, 
each child could not be considered as enjoying moro than three 
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In order to acquire a complete knowledge of the 
statistics of education in a country, it is necessary to 
take into consideration the private educational institu- 
tions also, which co-exist with the public schools. Of 
such there are a great number in the United States, 
and I will now proceed to point out the principal cir- 
cumstances which have led to their establishment, and 
which contribute to their being still kept up. 

In a country possessing a regular system of public 
schools, it is of course only for the use of children of 
the higher and more opulent classes that private schools 
are established ; either because the external as well as 
internal arrangements of the public schools do not 
meet the requirements of these classes, or because the 
parents fear that the morals of their children may 
suffer from intercourse with children of the lower 
classes. The existence of such schools, if they be 
numerous, is therefore very mischievous, not only 

years* schooling upon the whole." In Russia it is assumed 
that every child within the ages of from 7 to 14 attends school ; 
but this is only true as regards the number of children regia- 
tered. Attendance at school in Prussia is compulsory, it is 
true, but nevertheless a great number of children, even in 
Berlin, attend hut very irregularly, or not all, and from the 
rural districts serious complaints are made of a similar state of 
things. So also, according to law, the schools are allowed but 
very short vacations, but in reality it is very different. If it 
be assumed that upon the whole three-fourths of the children 
registered in the school are actually in attendance, and that 
the average duration of the school year is nine months, this 
will certainly not be too low an estimate, and, according to 
these assumptions, the average amount of actual attendance at 
school will he not quite four years, great part of which time is 
devoted to religious instruction. 
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beoanse it conCribates to Beparate the Tariona classoa 
even in ohildhood, but also becanse the attentLon and 
the interest of the educated and wealthy clasees, b^g 
thus chiefly engaged in favour of schools of a dif- 
ferent order, the public schools cannot of conrse, under 
snch circomstaaces, reckon apon the same support and 
BuperriBJOD un their part as they would be likely to 
enjoy were the children of these classes educated in 
them ; and they are thus prevented from attaining any 
high degree of development. Another evil springing 
from the existence of private sohools is, that the 
children of the upper classes are sot subjected to the 
severe discipline and order vhich forms so important a 
part of a good education, but which can never be 
maintained in a private school in the same way as in a 
public school, while the children of the lower classes 
are deprived of the beneflte of the wholesome moral 
influenoe which intercourse with children of the upper 
classes ought at least to exercise, and of those improve- 
ments in the educational system whicli would probably 
be introduced, were an increased interest in the public 
Bcfaools to be awakened among the upper classes. 

If the truths contained in the above remarks be ge- 
nerally applicable to all countries, they are more parti- 
cularly so to a country like America; for nothing can 
be more desirable than that in a country where all 
classes enjoy an equal share of the sovereign power, 
the children of all should receive their education In 
common. As yet, however, such a state of things is 
far from attained, although matters are daily progress- 
ing more and more towards it. 

As long as the public schools were organized after 
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the old fashion — as long as the school-rooms were 
confined, badly ventilated, badly arranged, and in every 
respect inferior — as long as the teachers generally, far 
£n>m being qualified for their responsible situations, 
were, on the contrary, ignorant and rude — and as long 
as the discipUne and the course of instruction in the 
popular schools were such as could be expected under 
such circumstances, it was but natural that all those 
who could possibly afibrd it should send their children 
to private schools of a superior character. These rea- 
sons for sending children to private schools are, how- 
ever, every day becoming less cogent. Every day old 
school-buildings are being pulled down, and the new 
that are erected in their places are generally constructed 
with so great a regard to neatness, comfort, fitness, 
and in some cases even to a certain degree of luxury, 
that nothing remains to be desired. In connection 
with these improvements in the school- buildings, others 
have been introduced in the means and methods of in- 
struction, and greater care is bestowed in the selection 
of teachers ; and thus it is daily becoming more diffi- 
cult for the private estabUshments to compete with the 
public schools, and as far as I have been able to leam^ 
the number of the former is greatly decreasing. 

The general pecuniary well-being which prevails 
among all classes in America is traced, in the popular 
schools, in the neatness of the dress and the propriety 
of the conduct of the scholars, which are such that 
Europeans are firequently led to beUeve that the chil- 
dren belong to higher classes of the community than 
is really the case. Nevertheless, the higher classes 
still evince much repugnance to expose their children 
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to the moral oontanunatioiL vhich they fear may remit 
from attending the public sohools, and this is more 
particularly the case as regards girls. Instances of the 
daoghters of wealthier fuoilies attending the popular 
sohools are very rare, and indeed the schools for giria 
aie not on an equal footing with those for boys, as re- 
gards the extent of instruction imparted. Thus, in 
Boston, for instance, as I have observed in the pre- 
ceding pages, there are two high schools for hoys, but 
none for girls. It is true that indigent girls who de- 
sire to obtain a higher degree of mental culture, may 
continue to attend the grammar schools till a more 
advanced age ; but in the priTate schools for girle the 
instniotion imparted is of a mnch higher quality. 
Further, in the oity of Kew York, as I have also 
mentioned, an excellent and valuable institution for 
imparting the higher branches of eduoation, the Free 
Academy, has been founded for boys, but as yet none 
such exists for girts, although the idea of establishing 
one has been entertained. In Hartford, in Connecticat, 
however, all gradations of schools, consequently also 
high schools, are established for girls as well as boys. 

Gradually, as improvements and a more refined spirit 
have been introduced into the schools, the fears enter- 
tained by the higher classes, which I have mentioned 
above, are decreasing; and indeed, according to my 
opinion, in America as elsewhere, the dangers with 
which such intercourse with the children of the lower 
claases is believed to be fraught are much exi^gerated. 
For my part, I would not undertake to determine 
whether, under existing circumstances, it is the children 
of the higher or the lower orders who would suffer 
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most from mutaal intercourse. My experience in these 
matters makes me entertain great doubts on the sub- 
ject, although, on the other side, I feel persuaded that 
if the upper classes were to take a greater interest in 
the popular schools, and were to allow their children 
to attend them, they would soon be raised morally as 
well as intellectually. 

Another circumstance which has greatly contributed 
to the establishment of private schools, is the desire of 
a great many persons to have religious instruction im- 
parted to their children at school, a thing that cannot 
be done in the public schools, which are in common 
for all sects. This circumstance has even induced many 
individuals of the lower classes also (particularly 
among the Catholic population) to withdraw from the 
popular schools, and has led to the foundation of sepa- 
rate sectarian schools, which are usually denominated 
" select schools." 

It is also customary for private individuals to imite 
for keeping the ordinary popular schools in activity 
beyond the period during which they are supported at 
the public expense. 

All these various causes have, as I have said, led to 
the establishment of a great number of private educa- 
tional institutions. Among these, such as owe their 
origin to private speculation are of a very ephemeral 
nature, and will no doubt be the first to be superseded 
by the popular schools. Another class of private 
schools, which it will be more difficult to root out, are 
the endowed schools, or such as have been founded by 
powerful associations. Many of these institutions are 
of ancient origin, and have from olden times en- 

I 3 
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joyed a high repatatioii,— a circomBtAnce which does not 
oontribote a little to their muntenanoe, — while others 
hare been incorporated by the State, and have thus ac- 
quired additionij elements of strength. 

I will add a few examples to show what is the amount 
of attendance at the privatfl schools in America. In 
Massachusetts, according to the official returns of 1650, 
there are 64 incorporated schools, with 3864 pupils, 
enjoying an average ten months' schooling each ; and 
10J7 non-incorporated schools, with 37,583 pupils, ob- 
taining on an average six months' sohooling each. The 
average amount of school charges in the former is six- 
teen dollars, and in the latter nine dollars. 

According to these returns, one-seventh of the total 
number of scholars in Massachusetts (reqnent private 
achooU, in which the expenses of education are much 
greater than in the public schools. 

In New York, the number of pupils in private 
schools was, in the same year, estimated at about 
76,000, that is, about one-eleventh of the total number 
of scholars. In New Hampshire, the pnpils in these 
schools constituted about one-tenth of the total number 
of scholars. In general, the number of private schools 
in the new States is not so great as in the older ones. 
In Massachusetts, the oldest State, and the one whose 
system of public schools is the beet organized, the 
number of private schools is proportionately greater 
than in any of the other States. 



CHAPTER XI. 

CHARACTER AND POSITION OF THE TEACHERS IN 
THE POPULAR SCHOOLS OF AMERICA. 

Having in the preceding pages given an account of 
the external activity of the educational system of Ame- 
rica, I shall now endeavour to give a delineation of 
what may be termed the internal activity of the system, 
by which I mean all that regards the schools them- 
selves, and the system of instruction pursued. For 
this purpose I shall introduce the reader within the 
walls of the popular schools of America. 

It is an old adage, that as the teacher is, so is the 
school ; and it is, therefore, but right to begin the pre- 
sent account with an introduction to the teachers in 
the schools with which I wish to make the reader ac- 
quainted. Several matters which I shall have to touch 
upon in relation to these, are not only of great educa- 
tional, but also of much general interest, and are, 
perhaps, more deserving of attention than any other 
points of the American educational system. 

In the cities, where the popular schools are in acti- 
vity the greater part of the year, and where the school 
vacations are very short, the teachers are usually ap- 
pointed for one year at a time ; and as the salaries, 
particularly of the head masters, are very high, equal- 
ling, indeed, that of many a professor at a university, 
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this enables the popular schools to command the ser- 
vices of men of high capabilities, and frequently of 
high academical attainments. Althoagh the teachers, 
as I have said, are not engaged for more than a 
year at a time, it must not therefore be supposed 
that new ones are appointed every year. On the 
contrary, an able and respectable teacher is, under 
the existing regulations, as sure of keeping his place 
as under any other system ; and it frequently occnre 
that each teachers retain their sitaadons during a long 
series of yeora, and look upon their occupation as their 
calling in hfe. The male assistant teachers are also in 
general very well paid, and their number being com- 
paratively small, they may all look forward to ulti- 
mately attaining the position of head masters, and this 
likewise contribntes to attach tbem to the profession. 
But the female teachers, who constitute the majority, 
seldom remain long in their places, as they gene- 
rally mairy early and leave the profession. 

In the rural districts the teachere in the popular 
schools are engaged only for one term (winter or sum- 
mer) at a time. In summer, when the schools are 
mostly frequented by girls and young children, the 
boys being occnpied in the fields, it is usual to engage 
a female teacher ; while in winter, when the boys prin- 
cipally attend the schools, a mole teacher is engaged in 
preference. This is not, however, a fixed rule, and is 
frequently departed from. 

Hitherto the places of male teachers have chiefly 
been filled partly by poor students, who, instead of 
taking situations as tutors in private families — a thing 
which in the Free States is never done — pref^ engaging 
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themselyes temporarily as teachers in the popular 
schools *y and partly by the sons of small farmers, who 
in summer are occupied in agricultural pursuits, and 
who therefore only take situations as teachers in winter. 

The female teachers are sometimes persons belong- 
ing to the upper classes, who, being poor, are obliged 
to provide for their own maintenance, but more fre- 
quently they are farmers' daughters, who are able at all 
times of the year to devote themselves to the duties of 
schoolmistresses, as in America women never take part 
in the field labours or any other kind of out-door 
work. 

The schoolmasters as well as the schoolmistresses are 
generally young. In most cases the latter marry while 
still young, and the money they have been able to lay 
by, while following the vocation of schoolmistress, is 
found to constitute an acceptable dowry; the former 
most frequently emigrate to the Western States, as soon 
as they have gathered together a sufficient capital to en- 
able them to begin an independent existence as colonists. 
Both classes of teachers are, therefore, as I have said, 
generally very yoimg, and seldom remain more than 
three or four years in the profession. 

In order to elucidate still further what I have here 

stated, I subjoin a few figures from the very interesting 

School Report for the State of New York in the year 

1844. 

* At the present day this is Dot so commonly done ; but I 
was told by a trustworthy person of middle age, that while he 
was at the university more than half the total number of stu- 
dents used to take places as teachers in the public schools in 
winter. So common, indeed, was this, that the vacations in 
the university were regulated accordingly. 
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The ages of the teachers of l>oth sexes are tbereit) 
given as follows : — 

a. In the Winter Sehoolt. 

Male teachers. Female teachers. 

Under 18 years . 13S 118 

Between 18 and SI years 1077 398 

„ 21 „ 2a „ 1856 4771 

„ 35 „ 30 „ 9US 185 

AboTe 30 rears 695 93 

b. In the Summer Schools. 

Male teachers. Female teachen. 

Under 18 years . . 36 1020 

Between 18 and 21 years ITS 2096 

„ 21 „ 25 „ 339 1526 

„ 25 „ 30 „ 218 681 

Above 30 years 207 215 

It is further stated in the Report, that, of the total 
nnmher of teachers in the winter schools, 655 men 
and 243 women bod served in the same school during 
the whole year, 838 men and 102 women during two 
years, and 285 men and 82 women during three years ; 
and in the summer schools 224 men and 89J, women 
bad served in the same school during one year, 119 
men and 289 women during two years, and 115 
men and 141 women during three years. All the 
rest had served less than one year ; while among the 
teachers in the winter schools, there were only 2029 
male and 960 female teachers, and in the summer 
schools only 760 male and 3036 female teachers, who 
had followed the vocation of teacher upwards of a year. 
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An inquiry instituted in Massachusetts^ relative to 
this subject, shows that — 

The number of teachers who, during the preceding 
year, had filled such situationsfor the first time, was 671 

The number of those who had preyiouslj been en- 
gaged in teaching during the three months, was 

Between 6 months and 1 year . 
„ 1 year and 2 years 
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From these figures we may draw the following con- 
clusions, which, according to what I have been able to 
learn, may be considered the general rule, viz. : — 

1. That comparatively few popular school teachers 
are under 18 and above 30 years of age. 

2. That by far the greater number are under 25 
years of age. 

8. That the number of female teachers much exceeds 
that of the male teachers, particularly in the summer 
schools. According to the estimates in the State of 
New York, given above, the relative proportion of the 
female to the male teachers in the winter schools was 
as five to four, and in the summer schools very nearly 
as six to one. 

4. That only a small number of teachers in the po- 
pular schools are continuously employed in the same 
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school daring more than one term, and that the niuihw 
of those who follow the vooation of teacher during a 
year, or upwards, is likewise but small. 

The above figures iurther confirm what I have before 
stated, viz. that the summer schools are Dot nearly so 
nomerously attended as the winter schools. 

Two points in connection with the above data are 
more particularly deserring of attention. The first 
point to which I allude is the fact that in America the 
caUing of teacher in the popular schools is not con- 
sidered as a vocation for life, but merely as a transitory 
occupation for youth of both sexes. The schoolmas- 
ter does not there hold the position of an individual 
belonging to a fixed profession. In the rural districts 
he most frequently belongs to the peasant class, and 
when not engaged in the school he even bears his share 
in agricultural labour. In relation to the pupils, the 
school teachers merely hold the position of an elder 
brother or sister. This system is certainly not without 
its drawbacks, as under such circumstances the teachers 
cannot be expected to possess either that theoretical 
knowledge which is so desirable in persons following 
this vocation, nor can they have much practical expe- 
rience, as they remain so short a time in the schools. 
But, on the other side, the schools are benefited by the 
firesh and vigorous activity which characterises youth, 
and by that ardour which experience shows to be much 
more common among new schoolmasters than among 
those who have grown old in the vocation. Besides, 
this system makes it much easier to obtain teachers at 
a low salary, and a greater number may thus be em- 
ployed. Of late, attempts have been made to raise the 
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calling of school teachers into a regular profession, by 
the establishment of normal schools for the training of 
teachers, and by demanding higher qualifications in 
the latter; but many doubts are entertained as to 
whether these measures will bear the fruits which were 
anticipated. Certainly there will be greater knowledge, 
but also more pedantry ; there will be a greater capa- 
city for teaching, but Ukewise more lukewarmness and 
indifference among the teachers, particularly among 
those somewhat advanced in years. Many persons are 
of opinion that under proper superintendence — and to 
this young persons are most willing to submit — the 
youthful teachers to whom I have alluded may, in spite 
of all their disadvantages, prove more serviceable than 
a host of half-learned and self-opinionated pedants, 
which schoolmasters of an inferior grade have a great 
tendency to become. However, it must be observed 
that the system is not likely to answer as well in any 
other country as in America, where the whole popula- 
tion, as well as each individual, is animated by a most 
admirable spirit of industry, and a no less remarkable 
capacity for undertaking almost any calhng ; qualities 
which, originating in the national character, as well as 
in the political circumstances of the country, seem 
almost to be bom with every American. 

The second point to which I desire to draw particu- 
lar attention is, the frequent employment of women as 
school teachers. This custom is becoming more com- 
mon every year. In Massachusetts there were in 1837, 
according to the official returns, 2370 male and 3591 
female teachers, while in 1850 the numbers were 2437 
of the former, and 5238 of the latter. In this period 
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Oie pmportioD of ibioalo teaahors had tlius inareaeed 
from 60 to TO per oent. The same has been the case 
in all the States. In Maine, the latest official retoma 
bearing on this subject show the proportion of the 
male to the female teaohere to be as two to thtee, in 
I^ew Hampshire as one to two, dec,, &c. 

Expeiience has shown that, as regarda the education 
of youth, women are not only equal to men, but that 
in many respects they are much more qualified for Uie 
task ; and in America this is so iiilly received as an 
axiom, that it is not uncommon to find the proportion 
of female teachers employed in the schools considered 
as a criterion by which to judge of the efficiency of 
popular education in the various States. The &ciUtJes 
for preliminary preparation being equal, thGro is indeed 
no reason why, in point of knowledge and of capacity 
for teaching, women should be inferior to men ; and 
in America in particular, where even among the lower 
classes the weaker sex is generally exempt irom bard 
labour, and where men of all classes are mostly en- 
gaged in arduous practical pursuits, women are in a 
peculiarly favourable position as regards the acquisi- 
tion of that knowledge and general mental cultivation 
which is obtained from books. 

But supposing the alternative to lie only between 
men and women equally ill prepared for the calling of 
teacher, I would in this case, without hesitntiou, give 
the preference to women. If the art of instruction has 
made any progress of late years, it is undoubtedly 
chiefly owing to the more extended cultivation of the 
perceptive faculties. Mow it is generally acknowledged 
that, in natural quickness of perception, women have 
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always soipassed men; and it hardly admits of a 
donbty that this, I may ahnost say intuitive power, 
will in most cases lead the former to adopt more effeo- 
tive and quickening methods of teaching, than can be 
expected from men, otherwise on a level with them in 
point of mental cultivation. 

In addition to this, it cannot be denied that women 
in general are greatly superior to men as regards con- 
scientiousness and punctuality, patience and perseve- 
rance, equanimity and order, refinement of manners 
and of taste, and consequently they are so much the 
more qualified to awaken and maintain that spirit and 
order which every one must desire to see prevail in the 
schools ; and it is remarkable to observe how, by means 
of the domestic spirit thus introduced, young women 
of 18 or 20 years of age are enabled to maintain 
discipline among a number of pupils of both sexes, 
and some of whom are as old as themselves. It is, 
however, probable that the respect which the laws of 
society in America enjoin towards females, in some 
measure contributes to keep the male pupils under 
proper restraint. 

In the preceding pages I have mentioned that it has 
always been an object in America to place the school as 
near the home as possible, and by what I have just 
said, it will be seen what endeavours have been made, 
in another sense, to carry the home as it were into the 
school. It is indeed only by means of an intimate 
connection between home and school, that the latter 
can ever become what it ought to be. 

There is another point of view from which the em- 
ployment of women as teachers is deserving of atten- 
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tion. It iiM been seen that it is ofaiefly young women 
who are thus employed. These soon qnit the avocation 
of scbootmiBtress to undertake the domestio duties of a 
home of their own ; — and what an inimense advantage to 
tbe iutnre mothers and housewives is not the addidonsl 
knowledge, and the habit of maintaining disoipUse 
and Older, acquired by a year or two spent as teacher 
in a school, lie blessed infiuences of this preparatory 
training on family life, and on the moral and mental 
cultivation of the people, are incalculable. 

To all this mast be added that female teachers of 
comparatively equal, or even saperior qualifications, 
may be obtained at much lower salaries than male 
teachers. Wherever this resource is open to females, 
there will always be a number of indigent women of 
superior education who vill devote themselves to the 
vocation of teacher, and who will consider themselves 
richly paid with an amount of salary at wliich it would 
he impossible to obtain a male teacher of even most 
inferior qualifications. Thus, by the employment of 
women, a considerable saving is effected, while, at tho 
some time, a higher degree of mental cultivation and 
greater refinement of manner are secured for the service 
of the schools. 

The salaries of the popular school teachers in the 
cities are very couuderable, as I have shown by some 
exFunples, and are calculated by the year. In the 
rural districts, on the contrary, they are paid monthly, 
and are only continued as long as the school is in 
activity. In calculating the salaries of teachers, a 
distinction is always made between tbe amount paid in 
cash and the amount paid in board, because the latter, 
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as will be shown in the sequel, is frequently contributed 
in kind. The State grants must never be applied to 
other purposes than the payment of the money salaries. 
According to an estimate which I have reason to be- 
lieve is correct, the salaries of the teachers in the sub- 
joined States in 1848, amounted to the following 
average per month, exclusive of board : — 

Male teachers. Female teachers. 



In Massachusetts . 


24-51 dollars. 


8-07 dollars. 


Maine 


15-40 


» 


4-80 


n 


New Hampshire 


13-50 


» 


6-66 


» 


Yermont . . . . 


12-00 


n 


4-75 


n 


Connecticut 


16-00 


» 


6-50 


ty 


New York 


15-95 


n 


6-99 


» 


Pennsylvania . 


16-72 


if 


10-26 


» 


Ohio . . . , 


15-42 


n 


8-73 


n 


Indiana . . . . 


12-00 


w 


6-00 


n 


Michigan . 


12-71 


n 


5-36 


n 



Great improvements have of late taken place in the 
circumstances of the teachers in America, and they are 
still improving. According to the returns for 1850, 
the average monthly salary was — 



In Massachusetts 
Maine 
New Hampshire 



Male teachers. Female teachers. 
25-02 dollars. 8*12 dollars. 
16-52 „ 5-68 

1413 „ 5-95 



n 



n 



These figures show a remarkable increase. 

For the purpose of affording the reader a still further 
insight into the pecuniary concerns of the popular 
schools, I subjoin some data drawn from the o£Bicial 
School Beport for the State of Maine in 1849. 
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Of tbe S7S7 male teachers in the State — 
DoUui. 
9 nowTod % monthlj nluj of fiO mad upwudi. 



87 ,, » ., 20 „ 30 „ 

423 „ „ „20„£e„ 

1387 „ „ „ 16 „ 20 „ 

776 „ ,, leuthui IS „ 

Of the 8830 fbmale teachers in tbe State— 

Dollan. 
S9 MceiTAd a moothlj nlu; of 16 uid upwirdi. 

49 „ „ between 12 and ledollan. 

485 „ „ „ 8 „ 12 „ 

3200 „ „ „ 4 » 8 „ 

67 „ „ laaa than 4 likewise exelusiTe 

[of boud. 
The latter item is often Furnished in kind, that is to 
say, the teacher boards vith the inhabitants in rotation. 
This system of " boarding round," as it is called, would 
no doubt be very irksome to a permanent teacher, and 
one who was no longer yonng ; but after what I have 
said of the American popular school teachers, it will 
be readily understood that it proves less so to them. 
On tbe other hand, it is not without its advantages, as, 
by the teacher's presence in the families in this way, a 
more intimate connection grows up between the family 
and the school. Board and lodging in Massachusetts 
is (officially) valued at about nine dollars a month for 
male and seven dollars a month for female teachers *. 

* Thu is a Terr i^'S^ eBtiroate, aad far exceeding the nttes 
in other StAtea. 
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man, thongh the same is not the case with vomen, and 
to the greater oompetldon which in consequence exiets 
among the latter for the sitaations of teachers. The 
gTeat«r the amount of this competition the more 
general, we may conclude, is a anperioi degree of edu- 
cation among the women ; and this explains why it is 
that the difference between the salaries of the two 
aezes is greatest in the very States where the amount 
of general edacation is highest, and where the greatest 
number of women are employed aa teaoheis ; though 
we do not pretend that this ciroumstasoe can be con- 
sidered an unerring criterion of the state of popular 
education, or of the condition of the popular schools in 
the various States. In the New England States (he 
competition is actually great enough not only to sup- 
ply all their own popular schools, bat also those of 
other States ; and, aa I have befbre observed, a great 
number of female school missionaries emigrate thence 
every year to the new States in the west. 



CHAPTER XII. 

EDUCATION OF POPULAR SCHOOL TEACHERS. 

It is the opinion of all experienced educationalists, that, 
as soon as the organization of the proposed new sys- 
tem of a gradation of schools shall have been com- 
pletely carried out in the mral districts also, the 
district schools ought to be given entirely into the hands 
of female teachers, while it is thought more advisable 
that the Union schools, for the more advanced pupils, 
should be entrusted to the care of men. At all events, 
the teachers in the latter schools ought to undergo a 
higher degree of training, as regards general informa- 
tion and the art of teaching, than is necessary for the 
teachers in the district schools. This will, indeed, be 
imperative, if the object held in view, by the gradation 
of schools, is to be realized. With the gradation of 
schools must be introduced a gradation of teachers. 
A higher order of teachers than those at present em- 
ployed will be required ; and if not for all, it will at 
least be important as regards these superior teachers, 
that there should be normal schools in which they 
may be educated. 

Normal schools for the training of popular-school 
teachers, are a new feature in America, and have been 
introduced in imitation of European countries. The 
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first question of their introduction was raised in 1825*, 
but DO institutionB of the kind were established until a 
much later date. Even at the present moment they 
are but few in number, and consequently quite in- 
sufficient for the training of the number of teachers 
required. The furnishing of such a corps d'ilite as I 
have alluded to above, sod not a very numerous one, 
will be the utmost that they can accomplish at present ; 
and, indeed, as long as the present system of constant 
shifting is maintained among the t^acheni, it would be 
impossible to exact that all should submit to a oouise 
of preliminary training. I sball have occasion here- 
after to show what are the means of which the teachers 
at present generally arul themselves for the purpose 
of acquiring the necessary preliminary knowledge and 
experience, and in the meanwhile I will give a short 
account of two or three of the normal ehools in 
America, with which I am acquainted. 

a. The Normal School in West Newton, 
Massachusetts. 
There are three normal schools in Massachusetts, 
the one of which I am about to speak being exclu- 
sively for women. 

Candidates for admission into this school must have 
attained their sixteenth year at leastf, must be able 
to furnish certificates of a sound and healthy state of 

* Mr. Oallaudet, tbe founder of institutioua for the d«af ftod 
dumb Id America, was the first pcraon who drew the attention 
of the public to the imporUuice and value of normal schools. 

t At the period of m; visit to the school the average age of 
the pupils, I was told, was IS years. 
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body *f of good mental capacities, and of good con- 
duct; and, finally, must prove themselves proficients 
in all the branches of knowledge taught in the com- 
mon schools. They must, moreover, make a solemn 
declaration that it is their intention, after having com- 
pleted a course in the institution, to devote themselves 
to tuition, and they must promise to attend the nor- 
mal school during four terms at least 

The year is divided into three reading terms, em- 
bracing together 42 weeks. The school is in activity 
six hours a day. Saturday is a free day. Studies at 
home are prescribed. Lectures are occasionally de- 
livered in the evenings. 

The subjects in which instruction is imparted are, 
algebra (two degrees), geometry (as far as the fourth 
book of Euclid), the rudiments of natural philosophy, 
chemistry, astronomy, natural history, moral philo- 
sophy, psychology, and the art of tuition ; in addition 
to which, the pupils go through a higher and more 
complete course in all the branches taught in the com- 
mon schools. The school-house contains one large 
and two smaller rooms. At the time of my visit the 
number of pupils was about 80. 

A district school is attached to the normal schools, 
as an experimental school, in which the pupils in the 
former may obtain a practical knowledge of the art of 
teaching. Each ^upil in the normal school is bound 
to officiate three weeks at least in the exp^imental 
school, one week as observer and two weeks as teacher, 

• 

* Thb regulation is made with a view to excluding persons 
labouring under such bodily defects as would be incompatible 
with the position of a teacher. 

K 2 
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And to moke a report to the principal in both capa- 
cities. 

The school possesses a good library, oontatning 
Bchool books, books on miscellaneous subjects, and 
ezpensiTe works on edacation, and likewise a very 
Boitable set of mathematical instruments. 

At the period of my visit the staff of teachers con- 
nsted of one head master, who gave the lessons in 
philosophy, in the art of tuition, and in the history of 
the constitution of the United States and of Massa- 
chusetts, and of three female teachers, who taught all 
the other brsuches. The pupils were divided into two 
classes, seniors aud juniors. 

The cost of board (which every pupil must provide 
for herself) amounts to about 100 dollars a year. The 
pupils are placed in private families, where they may 
be under parental control. 

Of the pupils present when the report of 1849 was 
drawn op, ^3 were daughters of labourers, 16 of 
farmers, 14 of tradesmen, 4 of captains of merchant 
vessels, 3 of clerks, 2 of newspaper editors, 2 of rail- 
way Inspectors ; 7 were daughters of men following 
as many diSerent callings, 3 were orphans, and 29 
widows. 

It was truly delightftil to behold the sober and 
pleasing manners of these pupils, who all gave promise 
of esercisiug a most beneficial infiu^ce on the schools 
which should in future be entrusted to them ; and I 
may say the same of all otlier female pupils of normal 
schools and all female teachers I saw in the United 
States. Although I have, on the whole, no reason to 
have other than a favourable opinion of the male 
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teachers also, I nevertheless give the preference to the 
females. It is incontestable that woman, otherwise in 
point of education on a level with the other sex, far 
surpasses the latter in refinement of feeling and in nicety 
of perception, and these qualities give her a decided 
superiority as a teacher of childhood. With these the 
American female teachers combine another no less im- 
portant quality, namely, a firmness of character which 
is less frequently found among women in Europe. The 
spirit of freedom which reigns in America gives even 
to woman there a superior degree of independence and 
decision, and a greater power of action; and the 
respect, bordering upon submissiveness, with which 
she is treated by the other sex, imparts to her charac- 
ter a loftiness, I might almost say pride, which cannot 
but strike every stranger, and which renders it easy for 
her, in her capacity of schoolmistress, to command the 
necessary deference. In a word, I have been highly 
gratified at the combination of manly earnestness and 
womanly gentleness which, in most cases, I have met 
with among the female teachers of America, in addi- 
tion to all the other quahties of mind which one loves 
best to see in a woman. 

J. The Normal School in Albany. 

In the State of New York there is but this one nor- 
mal school, which was established in 1844, and 
adapted to receive 256 pupils of both sexes. Each 
county in the State has the right to send to it 
a certain number of pupils, selected by the respective 
superintendents. The age of admission for men is 
18, for women 16. 
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At first, a certain nninber of the pupils were main- 
tained at the expense of the Stat«, while the otheiB 
were obliged to pay for their board. At present, how- 
ever, a certain sum is granted to he eqaally divided 
among all the papils, after indemnificatjon has been 
given to each for the expenses incurred in travelling to 
Albany. 

The staff of teachers is composed of one head master 
and nine male and female assistant teachers. The 
pupils are divided into three classes, junior, middle, 
and senior, and each of these is again subdivided. 

Some pupils remain as long as two or three years, 
but the greater number go through the complete course 
in one year or one year and a half. The course embraces 
a somewhat wider range of studies than that of West 
Newton ; in geometry, for instance, it extends to the 
learning of the sixth book of Euclid (for the male 
pupils it includes plane trigonometry and land sorvey- 
ing), and, in algebra, includes part of the theory of 
equations, and it embraces, besides, a certain part of 
agricultural chemistry. The afternoons are particu- 
larly devoted to singing and drawing. 

The school possesses a library of school books, 
amounting to 4000 or i^OOO volumes. In addition to 
800 volumes on miscellaneous subjects, and a collec- 
tion of philosophical instruments. 

Occasionally lectures are dehvered on various sub- 
jects, and instruction in some of the branches of study, 
such as the art of luition, rhetoric, &c., is imparted in 
this manner. The pupils are also exercised in " sub- 
lecturing," as it is termed, under the guidance and 
superintendence of the masters. 
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An experimental school is attached to the normal 
school. In the former there were, in 1849, 70 pupils, 
of which 85 were free scholars. The school is under 
the care of one permanent teacher, who is assisted hy 
the pupils of the normal school, eight of whom 
officiate every week, four as ** observers " and four as 
teachers. Three or four times a week these officiating 
pupils assemble, after the duties of the school are ter- 
minated, under the guidance of the head master, to 
discuss questions relative to methods of teaching, &c. 
A subject is given to each pupil on which he is required 
to expatiate. At the expiration of his term of service 
in the experimental school, each pupil of the normal 
school is required to write a report according to a for- 
mulary drawn up for that purpose. 

The normal school in Albany is located in a splen- 
did building, erected for the purpose at a cost of 
25,000 dollars. 

c. The Normal School in Philadelphia, 

This school, as I have before observed, is, at the 
same time, considered as a public high school for 
girls ; and pupils are therefore admitted at the early 
age of 14. The course of studies is calculated to 
embrace three years, but the greater number of pupils 
leave the school after a shorter term. 

The number of pupils in 1849 was 143. The staff 
of teachers was composed of one head master and six 
male and female assistant teachers. 

The branches of study are about the same as those 
mentioned above. In the art of tuition instruction is 
imparted by the principal himself. In this school 
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indirect though powerful meaiiB for the edaoatioD of the 
popular teachers. 

Independently of thoBe indirect inflnences, vhich 
help to derelope the mental capacities of the teachen, 
other direct expedients hesides the normal schools 
have been resorted to for the purpose. Thus, in the 
State of New York, a rather oonaiderabte sum from the 
public fiinds is granted by the State to the academies 
(which are otherwise private inslitntions), on condition 
of their introdacing a separate class or division for the 
education of common school teachers: a measure 
which hoe not, however, proved very satisfactory*. 

Under this head must also be reckoned the Public 
School Society's so-called normal school in the city of 
New York, which seems admirably adapted for carrying 
out the object in view, viz. to afford additional in- 
etmction to the persons already employed aa assistant 



* Thh measure was first introduced in 1838, when • specified 
sum was divided equally among all the existing academies. 
Subsequently, when it was found that this did not answer the 
purpose, the State grant was, in 1834, limited to eight ocade- 

In 1849 there were 38 academies, each receiving 250 dollan 
from the public fimds for the purpose in question. Separate 
allowances have throughout been granted for the purchase of 
the neceisar; apparatus for instruction, such as philoaophicol 
instruments, &c^ &C. 

This was the first practical measure introduced in the 
United States, with a view to the education of public school 
teachers, at least on an extcasive scale ; but ia 1826, already, 
the then governor of New York, De Witt Clinton, proposed the 
foundation of a normal school. 
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teachers in the schools belonging to the society. For 
male pupils this school is open every evening except 
Saturdays, after the closing of the common schools; for 
the female pupils it is open every Saturday from nine 
in the morning until three in the afternoon^. Many 
pupils continue their studies in this school during 
several years, so that in mathematics, for instance, some 
have advanced as far as analysis ; and the study of the 
Latin language also is being introduced. Lectures on 
various subjects are occasionally delivered in a spacious 
lecture-room erected for the purpose. 

The most important institutions as regards their in- 
fluence on the mental cultivation of tlie teachers are, 
however, the so-called Teachers' Associations, or meet- 
ings of the teachers belonging to smaller or larger ter- 
ritorial divisions, such as state, county, &c., for the 
purpose of deliberation and discussion f, as also, more 
particularly the so-called Teachers Institutes or Con- 
ventions. The latter owe their origin to Mr. Barnard, 
who first introduced them in Connecticut in 1839 ; but 
since then they have been gradually spreading tlu-ough 
the other States, and wherever they have been intro- 
duced they have proved of the greatest benefit. 

The teachers' institutes may be considered as a kind 
of temporary normal schools, opened in each county 
during the common school vacations, generally during 
one or two weeks each year, sometimes at two difierent 

* Saturday is a holiday in the popular schools of New York. 

t In the cities the teachers in some cases meet once a week 
or once a fortnight; those who gather from more distant 
localities generally do not meet for more than two or three 
days in the year. 
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periods. The common Bobool teachers assemble in 
these instituKs for the purpose of receiving instructioD 
in matters relating to the art of tuition and to disci- 
pline, from persons especially selected for this charge 
hj the highest school authority in the State, and who 
are bound, after the expiration of their term of office, 
to give a report to the former. It is not unnsu&l for 
the Stete Superintendent, or (as in Massachusetts) the 
Secretary of the Board of Education, to be present at 
these meetings. 

In the course of the day regular iustruction is given 
to the assembled teachers, through means of lectores, 
interrogatories, and practical exercises; and in the 
evening general questions are propounded, and discus- 
sions opened, in which all present are at liberty to take 
part. In this manner tlie teachers not only acquire 
much positive inrormation, hut, what is not less im- 
portant, their interest in everj'thing relating to the 
schools is kept alive, and even heightened, to a degree 
which cannot easily be attained in a common normal 
school ; for in the institutes there is sometl)ing exciting 
even in the very external circumstances and in the 
transitory character of the meetings, besides which, 
the individuals who direct and guide the meetings are 
mostly selected from among the most disunguiahed 
persons in the State, and their inSuence is proportion- 
ately great. 

It is common for the inhabitants in the localities 
where these teachers' institutes are held, to provide 
gratuitously board and lodging for the visitors, besides 
a room in which the meetings may he held ; and the 
reciprocal action of opinion and of the popular schools 
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upon eaob other, vhich is greatly promoted by the io- 
stitutes, is, perbaps, one of the most heneficial results 
of the latter. Upon the whole, these institutes cod- 
stitute one of the most interesting features in the public 
educational system of America. 

In many places the trayelling expenses incurred by 
the teachers are either entirely or partially home by the 
State. In the State of New York, the State allowance 
for the support of teachers' institutes was estimated in 
1849 at 3000 dollars. 

As an example of how far these institutes are at- 
tended, it may be mentioned that, according to the 
School Beport for the State of Maine in 1849, each 
meetings bad been held in all the counties, and had 
been attended by 2355 teachers in all, namely, 1074 
men, and 1280 women. (According to the same eu- 
diority, tlie total number of teachers in the State was 
6557 ; namely, 2727 of the male, and 3830 of the 
female sex.) In New York, above 0000 teachers at- 
tended tbe institutes in 1845, &c., &c. 

I find it stated in tiie returns from one county in the 
State of New York, that 320 teachers bad attended 
the institutes, at an expense of 10 dollars each. This 
is one among many proofs of tbe interest which the 
teachers themselves take in tbe means thus provided 
for their higher development. To have been present 
in the institutes is also considered a great recommen- 
dation in all questions of preferment. 



CHAPTER XIII. 



SCHOOL-HOUSES. 



Ahonq the questions coiinect«d vith popular education 
which are at present attracting the greatest attention in 
America, that of the suitable construction and adapta- 
tion of the school buildings, is in public estimation 
considered second only to that of the promotion of a 
higher degree of culture among the teachers ; and, in 
cooaequence, great improvements have in this respect 
been introduced of late. 

Formerly too little importance was attached to the 
condition and character of the school-house and the 
school-room. A miserable hovel, devoid of every con- 
venience, and situated on a badly -selected and unat- 
tractive spot ; a dark, gloomy, and ill-ventilated room ; 
benches to sit upon, which must have given the children 
some notion of the rack, and which cnuld not but ex- 
cite in tlie minds of school-boys the desire to wreak their 
vengeance in the form of every degree of injury which a 
knife can inflict on a wooden bench : such were the 
outward circumstances amid which the growing gene- 
ration was doomed to spend a great and most valuable 
part of its time ; and it will readily be admitted that 
from such no very beneficial results conld be expected 
as regards the promotion of bodily health, of a sense 
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of order and propriety, and of general discipline in the 
school. Those who, either as teacher or as pupil, have 
experienced both, will best be able to tell how different 
is the discipline, and how much quicker the progress 
made, in a school of the opposite character to what I 
have just described, that is to say, in a school where 
the teacher as well as the pupil may thrive physically, 
and in which the neatness and good taste which prevail 
in all the arrangements have a natural tendency to de- 
velope feelings of self-respect and a sense of order and 
propriety. And ought not the character of the school 
always to be such that the pupil, who in his home is 
accustomed to order and comfort, shall not in his school 
meet with the very reverse, and that, on the contrary, 
the pupil, whose home affords no desirable example in 
this respect, may in his school find a model of all that 
regards propriety of conduct and good order ? If it 
be further considered how apt youth is to confound the 
abstract and the concrete, it will be allowed that there 
is great danger that the repulsive character of the school 
may even inspire the pupils with a certain contempt 
and dislike of the studies pursued in it; and I am 
very much inclined to think that a dirty and disorderly 
school-room, and an ugly and ill-printed school book, 
have frequently created as great a distaste for study, as 
has in many instances the personal appearance and 
character of the master. 

To the great benefit of popular education, these 
truths have of late years been generally recognised in 
America ; and although, owing to causes which have 
been elsewhere stated, many district school-houses are 
still in a very dilapidated and neglected state, there 
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are, ob Uie other band, many that are well and snitably 
constructed ; and, what is the most important, every 
new Bchool-houae vhich is now built is constructed in 
accordance with the higher claims, as to fitness and 
convenience, which have of late become prevalent. 
Should the improvements herein continue to increase 
in the same ratio as tfaey have progressed during the 
last decenninm, every district school-building wilt, he- 
fore the passing away of one generation, have been trans- 
formed into a neat and pretty cottage, with a playground 
and a small plantation attached to it, and provided with 
every external and internal convenience. In the cities 
and other large communities the school-houses are 
frequently buildings of a very superior order, and are 
generally constructed on a very extensive scale, so as to 
admit a large number of pupils *. 

In the large schools, suitable means are always 
adopted for warming and ventilating the school-rooms, 
and these important points are daily exciting more at- 
tention. In order to eneure die maintenance of a 
wholesome middle temperature, the teachers in many 
schools that I visited were enjoined to watch a thermo- 
meter suspended in the school-room, and to note down 
their observations in the school- register. 

One great improvement which I marked in the in- 
ternal arrangements of the school-room, is the intro- 
duction of a most suitable Idnd of desks and chairs, in 

* I was present at a meeting of (he Board of Education in 
the citj of New York, when 15,000 dolUrs were voted for 
erecting a new ward school. In the rural diBtricts in this 
States district cannot legalljbe constrained to build a school- 
house at a cost of above 400 dollais. 
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lieu of the old-fashioned wooden benches. In some 
cases, each pnpil has not only a separate seat, but a 
separate desk with a drawer for books ; in others, two 
pupils share the same desk. For the little children in 
the primary schools, whose weak limbs require to be 
supported, neat little arm-chairs have been introduced, 
having in general a drawer for books on the one side. 
That such arrangements are calculated to act most be- 
neficially on the physical well-being of the children, 
and on the promotion of order and industry, by keep- 
ing the pupils from too close contact with each other, 
will readily be understood by every experienced teacher. 
The other internal arrangements of the schools are 
of course in a great measure dependent on the methods 
of instruction in use. I have already mentioned that, as 
a general rule, the Lancasterian system has been aban- 
doned in America. Here and there may, indeed, be 
found a school in which it is still strictly followed (in 
New Haven, for instance, I visited a very good school 
conducted on this plan, and the teacher in which was a 
pupil of Lancaster himself*), or others, as, for instance, 

* In this school, the male department of which numbered 
250 pupils, there was only one head master and one assistant. 
Those who have examined hoth cannot, I think, fail to give 
the preference to the usual schools in America ; but these are, 
indeed, much more expensiye. However, although a popular 
school conducted strictly on the Lancasterian plan caonot be 
oonsidered a model of perfection, it would, nevertheless, be a 
mistake to deny that the system of mutual instruction, if 
applied with discrimination, may be of great use in a school, 
particularly if the latter be considered not only as an institu- 
tion for imparting instruction, but as an educational establish- 
inent. 
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the public schools in New York, where it is applied ia 
a modified fonn ; such instances are, however, excep- 
tional, the rule being that the number of teachers shall 
be such as to admit of their dispensing with the aid of 
monitois. About 00 scholars is considered the highest 
number which one teacher can well undertake, and 
although I have known schools where there have been 
as many as 60 or 70 pupils to each teacher, yet I be- 
lieve that 30 or 40 is the average number. In Mossa- 
cbusetts, for instance, according to the Scbool Report of 
ISfiO, the average number was, in the summer schools, 
one teacher to 27 pupils ; and in the winter schools, one 
to 34. In the other States the proportions are the same; 
but this does not prevent a great number of scholars 
from being assembled in one and the same room. I 
have seen schools in which as many as 600 pupils and 
upwards have been assembled in one room, and others 
in which upwards of 1500 pupils have been gathered 
under one roof. In this latter instance, the ground 
floor was occupied by a primary school, and the two 
other stories by the male and female departments of a 
grammar school. At one end of the immense common 
room, intended for rehearsings, and for exercises in 
writing, singing, elocution, &c., the head master pre- 
sides, and instructs the highest class, while the assistant 
masters, placed at suitable distances at the other end 
of the room, are partly engaged in giving lessons, 
partly in superintending those who are rehearsing. 
The lessons are repeated, or, as they say in America, 
recited to the masters in the two or three smaller ad- 
joining rooms, termed recitation rooms. 

In the primary schools the children of both sexes 
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occupy the same room ; but in the schools of higher 
grade the pupils of the different sexes are mostly, but 
not always, separated. In every case, however, there 
are separate entrances from the street for girls and 
boys, separate staircases and separate entrances into 
the school-room, where, on coming in, the children are 
received by one of the assistant teachers, who main- 
tains order and sees that they take their proper seats ; 
and lastly, there are separate court-yards for the two 
sexes. In the district schools in the country there is 
generally but one room, and altogether the excellent 
arrangements which prevail in the town schools are as 
yet but very partially introduced in the rural districts, 
although endeavours are being made to raise these also 
to a level with the best models. But there are of 
course many arrangements which, however necessary 
and desirable in a large school in a city, are less so in 
a small and indigent school in a rural district, and 
which would indeed in the latter case be impossible of 
attainment. 

As regards the matiriel of instruction, this is gene- 
rally of the highest character in all the better schools. 
Every grammar school in Boston, for instance, pos- 
sesses, as I have already stated, an excellent collection 
of scientific instruments ; and in many other popular 
schools I have seen small collections of minerals, tech- 
nical products, &c., &c., and I believe there are but 
few schools with the slighest pretensions to superiority, 
that are entirely without some collection of the kind; 
which, in addition to its immediate usefulness as a 
means of practical illustration, cannot fail to act like- 
wise as an incitement to the pupils. Outline maps and 
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h blacic drswiog board, generally mmiing all ronnd the 
walla of the room, are likewise never-failing append- 
ages of a good popular Bobool in America. The poorer 
district schools in the country are indeed, in many oases, 
bat badly provided with these conveniences, and in 
some they are perhaps entirely wanting, but in this 
lespect also great progress has been made of late. 

Original methods of instruction, peculiar to the 
conntry, I have not met with in America ; but all the 
latest opinions and principles concerning education an 
well known there, and as a European invention is rarely 
adopted in America without undergoing some improve- 
ment of one kind or the other, so dso in the present case 
slight innovations have been introduced. The school- 
book literature of the country is uncommonly rich. All 
the good works that England has produced in this branch 
of literature have been multiplied to an immense extent 
by numerous reprints, and many works of the kind have 
also been translated from foreign languages; besides 
which, the number of original educational works is 
very great, and many are of high merit. The great 
demand for school books in the popular schools ren- 
ders a pubhcation of the kind highly remunerative if 
successful, and this circumstance of course acts as a 
constant spur on authors and publishers. Besides, as 
it is very rare for anytliing to be long-lived in America, a 
hook — and even a school book — which has been out 
some time soon comes to be looked upon as antiquated* 
and it is superseded by a greater novelty. All these 
cireumstances lead to the publication of a really super- 
fluous number of school books : a state of things 
which, though it may have its advantages, is never- 
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theless attended with many disadvantages also^ as I 
have elsewhere shown. 

As it seems most appropriate to mention the subject 
in connection with the other matters relating to the in- 
ternal organization of the schools, I subjoin a few 
words relative to the system of discipline in the popular 
schools. That in America, as elsewhere, the cane and 
the strap should of old have been the chief instruments 
for the mcdntenance of discipline in the schools, will 
excite no surprise, as it is well known that the Puritans 
were never given to over-indulgence in point of educa- 
tion. To this day, if I be correctly informed, corpo- 
ral punishment in the popular schools is nowhere in the 
Union excluded by law *, although it has become less 
and less usual to have recourse to this odious measure, 
and it is universally condemned by persons who are 
well acquainted with the workings of the educational 
system. Indeed, in a school, as in the community at 
large, the necessity of recurrence to physical force for 
the maintenance of order, seldom arises except in con- 
sequence of weakness or incapacity in the governing 
body. In a school, the master of which understands 
his calling, and where due superintendence is exercised, 
the ferule may without inconvenience be banished 

* The application of corporal punishment is left to the dis- 
ereiion of the masters. In a decision given by the School 
Superintendent in New York, in a case relative to a question of 
discipline, he says, '^ The teacher is responsible for the main- 
tenance of order in the school, and he must himself determine 
the nature and the degree of the punishment to be inflicted in 
case of resistance to his authority ; he will, however, at the same 
time, be held responsible for any abuse of a prerogative which 
lA only founded on old custom.*' 
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from the Bcbool-Toom. In America, the gradual dis- 
contiauaDce of oorfiorel punishment has been propor- 
tionate to the improTement in the ofaaractar of the 
teachers employed, and to the increased etrictness in 
the conUroI exercised by the public over the schools. 
This result is partly owing to the milder ^irit of tlie 
times, bnt also, no donbt, in a great meaanre to the mora 
frequent employment of women as teachers, a state of 
things which cannot otherwise than exercise a refining 
influeuoe on the manners of the schools. All writers 
in America who have of late years treated of this subject, 
express opinions in accordance with the views here put 
forward ; and as an instance of the importance which 
is attached to the gradual abolition of corporal punish- 
ment, I may mention that the Public School Society 
of New York occasionally bestows honorary diplomas 
on masters who have been able during a lengthened 
period to nphold discipline without the aid of such 
chastisement. 

In general it may be said, that in America the system 
of discipline in the schools is severe, but the means of 
upholding it are mild. The same apparent contradio- 
lioQ will be observed in a)l matters relating to the life of 
the community in the United States, and its explanation 
must be sought in the recognised truth, that men gene- 
rally tum out such 08 we take them to be. The practical 
mode of proceeding in all relations is, to evince earnest- 
ness in one's dealing with people, but to treat all — 
whether yoimg or old, high or low, rich or poor — with 
that respect to which human nature has a rightiiil 
claim, and to be severe when severity is really re- 
quired, but not to observe and to punish every slight 
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offence, from a love of iDterference or tyranny. Where 
these roles are acted upon, be it in State or school, it 
will soon be discovered that it is not so very difficult a 
matter to' maintain order as many are inclined to 
suppose. 

I have had opportunities of witnessing the effects of 
a system such as I have just described in many American 
schools, and in several of these I have met with the 
most delightftil examples of order, peacefulness, and 
quiet^ which have left an impression on my mind never 
to be effaced *. 

In the high school in Hartford (Connecticut) a sys- 
tem has been introduced of letting the pupils them- 
selves form a tribunal for the judgment of all offences 
relative to discipline. Every morning after prayers, 
the annotations made by the monitor on the preceding 
day, and delivered in to the master, are submitted to the 
votes of the pupils. On these occasions each pupil is 
at liberty to move for such alterations on various points 
as he^ may deem desirable, and these motions are then 
likewise discussed by all. I was present on an occa- 
sion of the kind, and had the pleasure of hearing a 
good deal of youthful parliamentary eloquence. The 
teacher who officiated as chairman had, however, re- 
served to himself the right of absolute veto. The 
monitors, who are termed officers, are elected by the 

* At times, indeed, the desire for quiet and silence in the 
school seems carried too far. I have seen schools in which it 
is a rule that the children before entering the school-room 
must take off their shoes and put on slippers, in order not to 
make a noise ; the additional advantage of keeping the floors 
dean is, however, obtained by the same means. 
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popils. I was told that this disoiplinftry syBtem was 
ibimd to work well, but according to my opituoD it is 
not one which it woold be advisable to imitate. 

The system of holding oat moDSy rewards as an 
encoursgemeot to industry and good conduct, is en- 
tirely abolished; batcounters and marks of distinction 
are still used in some schools. Howerer, in America 
the conviction is daily gaining ground, that even 
these latter means, far from being effective for good, 
rather act injuriously, and that the good opinion of 
teachers and companions, or, at the utmost, the rank 
held in the school, constitute sufficient incitements, 
and are the only ones which ought to be allowed. Tq 
spite of all that may be said about the sense of honour, 
and in spite of all the great things which ambition has 
accomplished, I am certainly of opinion, that every 
endeavour to incite young persons to industry and good 
conduct by means of rewards, is a direct contravention 
of the chief object of education, which must be to im- 
plant a love of good and a love of knowledge for its own 
sake, and to teach the young mind in every respect to 
prize reality above mere appearance. 

As means of enlivening the pupils and also of keep- 
ing up an interest in the schools among the population 
in general, it has become customary in many places to 
have what are termed " celebrations " once or twice a 
year, on which occasions as much pomp as possible is 
displayed in processions with flags, &c., in order to 
induce the public to be present at the examinations 
and the delivery of the addresses which follow. 

Anotlier expedient, conceived in the true American 
spirit, and which no doubt also has a very quickening 
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effect upon the scholars, has of late years been adopted 
by the Public School Society in New York, at the sug- 
gestion of a Mr. Holbrook. This is a relation esta- 
blished between the schools of the Society and those 
of other States for the interchange of products of the 
schools, such as drawings, maps, &c., and also of 
minerals and other natural objects pecuUar to the 
vazious locahties. It is evident that the emulation 
awakened by these interchanges may have a very bene- 
ficial effect, while at the same time the school collec- 
tions are enriched without expense, and the pupils be- 
come more interested in them, in as far as they them- 
selves contribute to increase them. 

What I have said in the foregoing pages about the 
treatment of children in the schools, may be equally 
applied to their treatment at home. Although in the 
Northern States (in the Soudi it is very different) 
parental authority is exercised with a certain degree of 
severity, this is mostly accompanied with a moderation 
and consideration that leads one to think that the 
parents ever bear in mind that their children will one 
day grow up and have to choose their own religious 
faith, and to exercise all the rights which belong to a 
citizen in a democratic State. The children, in conse- 
quence, soon learn to look upon themselves as beings 
called to independent thought and action; and their 
characters are thus early developed, and their attention 
turned to the more serious aspects of Ufe. Under such 
circumstances the home of the pupil becomes a power- 
ful ally of the school ; but it is, however, probable that 
in many cases this system degenerates into too great 
laxity, and thus engenders self-will in the children. 

L 
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At bU events, whether it arise from this cause, or from 
neglect or bod example, it is a fact that the popular 
schools in America as veil as in other countries, axe 
afflicted with a considerable number of refractory and 
self-willed children *, and, as far as I am aware, the 
school laws in all the States authorize the teachers 
and school directors to expel such pupils as cannot by 
any means be brought to subjection. This is, how- 
ever, a measure which ought to be more sparingly bad 
recourse U> even than corporal punishment, but which 
may, nevertheless, sometimes prove absolutely neces- 
sary. 

The system of annotation books, which affords such 
an effective means of control over the conduct of the 
pupils, is in general use in the popular schools of 
America. Another connecting link between school 
and home, which I consider less desirable, is the cus- 
tom of giving the pupils lessons to study at home. 
This, as well as several other regulations, shows a mis- 
taken tendency to overwork the intellectual faculties of 
the children at the expense of their bodily strength and 
health f. As far as I am aware, gymnastic exercises 

. * I have been told of some examples of inaubordinstion 
carried to an extreme quite unheard of in our countr; (for iii' 
ftance, of a pupil levelling a piatol at the t«acher), but which 
are more aualj explained in a country like America, where the 
use ef fire-aniu is ko common among jouDg and old. There 
are not, either, wantiug examples of district schools in the 
rural districts having been entirel; broken up on account of 
the impoBsibilitj of maintaining discipline. In the latt«t 
eases, however, the fault ma; perhaps lie more with the 
teacher than with the pupils, 
t Among such regulations, I maj mention that which pio- 
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are not introduced in any of the schools of America ; 
and all attempts hitherto made to do so have failed. 
Gymnastics for the hody in a sitting posture^ such as 
are used in our infant schools, have indeed been in- 
troduced in some schools in America even for older 
children, but this cannot be considered of much import- 
ance. Upon the whole, it may be said that nothing 
relating to education in America stands so much in 
need of improvement as the physical training of the 
people. However, in this respect also progress has 
been made, at least as regards the sanitary arrange- 
ments in the school-houses, if not in the establishment 
of a regular system of gymnastics. 

Tftils in many places, of not diyiding the school hours into 
morning and afternoon hours, but of keeping the children at 
their studies during " long sessions,** as they called it, t. e, 
from nine in the morning until three in the afternoon, with 
only short intervals of rest. The frequent want of suitable 
playgrounds, &c^ must also be placed under the head of the 
circumstances exercising a pernicious influence on the health 
of the children. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

SUBJECTS TADOHT IN THE POPULAR SCHOOLS. 

Bt the exclusion of religions iDstniction from the 
popular schoole, much more time has been gained for 
the acquisition of the various branches of secular 
knowledge, and instrucUoD in these may therefore be 
carried much further than would otherwise be possible. 
In many schools one or several of the natural sciences, 
such as natural philosophy, chemistry, mineralogy, 
natural history *, physiology, &c., are taught, as also 
some technical subject, particularly such as may be of 
importance to the locality in which the Bchool is situ- 
ated; but it is but very Uttle that is taught in any of 
these branches ; and the principal object aimed at is no 
doubt that of awakening the interest and attention of 
the pupils, more than the imparting of any amount of 
positive knowledge. The quantity as well as the quality 
of the studies relating to these sciences depends in a 
great measure on the extent of the collections and in- 
BtmmcDts to which each school has access ; I have, 
however, in some schools met with scientific apparatus 

* Natural hUtoiy is in general treated with leu favour than 
natural philoaophj and the other physical sciences ; and this is 
the case in the higher m well as in the loner educational insti- 
tutioDs. 
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which appeared to have been very little used. It may, 
therefore, be said that it is only in exceptional cases 
(these being constituted by the higher grades of the 
popular schools) that the study of the natural sciences 
is carried to any extent in the popular schools of Ame- 
rica, and that in none do these sciences bear an essen- 
tial part in the course of instruction. Indeed, it is self- 
evident that an extended course of such studies can 
never be introduced into popular schools ; yet it seems 
to me that much still remains to be done in this respect, 
and there is every reason to beUeve that it will ulti- 
mately be done. 

Geometry and linear drawing may, to a still greater 
extent, be considered as exceptional branches of study 
in the schools. It seems to be a common defect in 
education in America^ that it aims too exclusively at 
the development of the intellect, overlooking such 
matters as contribute to cultivate the feelings, the 
sense of beauty, &c. Drawing and the rules of per- 
spective, which (independently of their practical useful- 
ness) are so important for this purpose, are too much 
neglected. 

History cannot, either, be said to be studied with 
much zeal, and this is easily explained. The Ame- 
cans are a new people, and as yet their history has but 
few great epochs. It is true, on one occasion when I 
was present in a grammar school in Boston, I heard the 
pupils examined in the intricate passages of EngUsh 
history relating to the wars of the White and Bed Roses, 
and such other events ; but, nevertheless, history does 
not hold the same rank among the studies in the 
schools, as does geography, for instance. In connec- 
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tion with the historical stadies some instniction is 
given in the political laws of the country ; but this is 
a subject on which every man in America will soon 
obtain information without the aid of the schools. 

We have now come down to what are considered 
the usual branches of study in the popular schools ; 
those hitherto touched upon may be looked upon as a 
valuable and elegant ornamental appendage to the 
common school education, but more they will never 
be. The good rule, that it is better to learn little and 
well than much and badly, ought, above all things, to 
be applied to popular schools. The sphere of instruc- 
tion in these must always, in a very great measure, be 
hmited to the first rudiments of knowledge, and it is 
essential that these should be thoroughly mastered, as, 
without them, every further progress is rendered im- 
possible, or at least so difficult that the course passed 
through may be considered as having partially failed 
in its object. It is, therefore, well and good if more 
can be achieved, but the chief aim of a popular school 
ought to be to teach reading, writing, and arithmetic, 
thoroughly. In the American schools geography is 
added to these studies as one of the essential branches 
of instruction. It cannot be denied that this science 
is a very suitable subject of study in all popular 
schools, and it has, in consequence, been introduced to 
a greater or less extent in those of all countries ; but 
in America it is of so much more importance, because 
the Americans migrate within the limits of their own 
country more than any other nation, in addition to 
which they devote themselves much to a seafaring life. 
The study of geography is therefore pursued with par- 
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ticnlar ardour in the American schools ; so much so, 
indeed, that I have been surprised to hear the know- 
ledge e^nced by the pupils, not only regarding the 
geographical conditions of the wide-spread regions of 
America, but even of so remote a country as my own. 

Writing and arithmetic, particularly the latter, are 
also carried to great perfection. In arithmetic is 
generally included mental arithmetic. 

First in rank among the subjects of study is, how- 
ever, the English language, which, in the more 
superior American schools, embraces reading, elocu- 
tion, grammar, and composition. It is evident that, 
if in every country a thorough knowledge of the 
mother tongue is of the greatest value, it must be so 
much the more so in a country where the mode of 
government is such, that it renders it of the greatest 
importance that every citizen should be able not only 
to understand written and spoken language, but to ex- 
press himself with ease and distinctness in writing and 
speaking. Very great importance is, indeed, attached 
to this in the popular schools ; and I have been 
astonished to see the ease with which pupils of 12 
or 18 years of age have treated in writing any subject 
given to them. 

As a remarkable proof of how far the capacity for 
expressing thoughts in writing in the mother tongue is 
cultivated in the American popular schools, I may 
mention the periodical written and published by the 
female operatives in the manufacturing town of Lowell, 
and the contents of which, though of no great artistic 
or literary value, nevertheless prove a mastery over the 
language, which is highly surprising in persons in that 
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condition of life. Indeed, the greater hnmber of 
writers in the United States owe the substracture 
of their literary attainments to the popular schools. 

For the purposes of reading and declamatory exer- 
cises, there are excellent books of varied contents, and 
adapted for the different grades of schools. From 
these books the pupils may acquire a store of varied 
information and a degree of mental cultivation which 
is not the less real and valuable because the knowledge 
is not instilled in the form of a regular lesson. I must» 
however, observe, that in general the American school 
reading books contain too great a proportion of elocu- 
tionary pieces and poetry, and are, in regard to more 
weighty subjects, far inferior to reading books of the 
same class in Europe. The art of reading is frequently 
carried to great perfection in the popular schools in 
America. The pupils are made to read, sometimes 
one at a time, to the whole class, and at others all at 
once. When present at the latter exercises, I often 
admired the accuracy and harmony which was observed, 
and which made it almost appear as if I were listening 
to one voice only *. 

For exercise in declamation the pupils recite aloud 
pieces from the reading book, which have been learnt 
by heart. For this purpose selections are generally 
made from the speeches of celebrated statesmen, and 
thus the school-rooms often resound with the glowing 
speeches of the patriots of the time of the revolution, 
such as Patrick Henry and others, breathing the love 

* The greatest amount of difficulty is found in the spelling 
lessons. 
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of liberty in every sound. I often thought, on such 
occasions, of what would he the alarm of many a 
school director in Europe were he to hear anything of 
the kind. In America there is no ground for such 
alarm. There, even childhood is made familiar with 
political liberty, and as the latter thus loses the piquancy 
of a forbidden fruit, it loses also those exciting 
qualities which in Europe often makes the lovers of 
liberty break through all bounds. 

Of late singing has, in mauy places, been Introduced 
into the popular schools ; and wherever this has taken 
place, the results have proved so satisfactory, that the 
subject has been taken up with great warmth by all 
American educationalists. In the grammar schools in 
the cities, at least in the superior ones, a piano will 
generaUy be found. 

In the grammar schools the course of education ex- 
tends a good deal beyond the limits usual in the 
popular schools in Europe, and they may therefore be 
considered as holding an intermediate position between 
what we strictly understand by popular schools, and 
what, in Germany and Scandinavia, are termed Seal 
schools *. This is a natural consequence of the gra- 
dation of the popular schools, and in proportion to 
the spread of this system will be the rise in the 
character of the public schools. 

* Schools in which arts and sciences are taught. — Trans^ 
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CHAPTER XV. 

SELIGIOIIS INBTRDCTTON. 

To oae aocnBtomed to see the catechism form tbe 
qnintessence of the conrse of instruction in the popular 
schools — and more particularly to one who thinks 
that tbe time spent in mastering this compendium of 
dogmatism is in reality so much dme spent in ac- 
quiring quickening religious knowledge — to such a one, 
I say, it must be matter of painful surprise to find, 
that in America all positive religious instruction is 
banished &om tbe schools*. His surprise will no 
doubt increase, when he learns that, nevertheless, in 
America there is in all likelihood as much real piety as 
in any other Christian land, and at the same time, be- 
yond all comparison, a greater show of outward reli- 
gious propriety than in any country, except, perhaps. 
Great Britain. 

In a country possessing perfect religious liberty, the 
exclusion of rebgious instruction &om tbe schools 
becomes a matter of absolute necessity, if any general 
system of popular education is at all to exist. Were 
separate schools to he erected for tbe separate sects, 
this would, besides many other disadvantages, render the 

* America ia not, however, the only Chriatiau couDtrj in 
which thii it the cue. 
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dohools much more expensive, while, at the same time, 
they would degenerate in character. It has thns been 
found necessary to provide other means for the religious 
instruction of the youth of the country; and that this is 
practicable^ and instead of exercising a baneful, on the 
contrary exercises a beneficial influence on the Christian 
religious culture of the community, is most satisfactorily 
proved by the example of America. In the country itself 
the existing system is generally highly approved by all 
Protestants, whether clergy or laymen, although of 
course a dissenting voice is now and then raised. Ob- 
jections against the system are, however, constantly 
raised by the Boman Catholic part of the population ; 
and from this quarter frequent demands are made for the 
erection and supply of separate sect schools. It is 
also the Catholics who above all others send their 
children to private sect schools ; and it is often quite 
impossible to induce them to avail themselves of the 
popular schools, however excellent these may be. Now, 
either we must deny the existence of all Christian zeal 
among the Protestants of America, and assume the 
Catholics alone to be animated by such, or we must 
conclude that the opposition of the latter to the popular 
schools, and their partiality for the exclusive sect schools, 
must originate in some other feeling besides anxiety 
for the religious education of the children. Those 
who are at all acquainted with the views of the Boman 
Catholic Church relative to popular education in general, 
and to religious instruction in particular, will find no 
difficulty in discovering what may be these motives*. 

* De Tocqueville says, relative to the influence of religion 
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For my part, I can only say, in accordance with all 
that I have heard and seen, that if there he not a tnie 
and living interest for religion and Christianity among 
the Protestant clergy and people of America, such in- 
terest mnst be sought in vain throughout Christendom. 

Before entering upon a further elucidation of the 
means used for imparting positive religious instruction, 
I will endeavour to reply to one objection which may 
be raised on this point. It might be said that if reli- 
gious instruction be excluded from the popular schools, 
the whole character of the latter must be anti-religious 
and unchristian. And, it might be added, ought not 
religion to be the very essence of all popular instruc- 
tion, and where this is neglected will not the mental 
culture of the people take a false direction ? 

Without wishing in the least to deny the great 

on the democracy of America : " On pent done dire qu*aux 
Etats-Unis il n'j a pas une seule doctrine religiense qui se 
montre hostile aux institutions d^mocratiques et r^publicaines ;'* 
and he takes great pains to prove this, in particular as regards 
the Roman Catholic religion. However, should it happen — as 
certain steps on their side give reason to fear — that the 
Catholics withdraw in greater numbers from the public schools, 
and give the education of their children exclusively into the 
hands of the clergy and the '^ fr^res Chretiens," this would 
seem to me a most dangerous attack on the democntic liber- 
ties of the country. From their foundation and throughout 
every stage of their development, the leading American com- 
munities have been based upon the greatest attainable amount 
of enlightenment among the people, and in spite of the recog- 
nised principles of religious liberty, they have always retained 
a strong Protestant character. The vast increase of the 
Catholic element which has of late taken place, will no doubt 
lead to many inconveniences, if not dangers, particularly if the 
separation to which I have alluded should take place. 
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unportanoe of religion aa regards popular educa- 
tion, and indeed as regards all education, I cannot, 
first of all, admit the coTrectnoBfi of the proposition 
that every educational institntion in which religion does 
not form one of the branches of podtive instruction, 
most necessarily and consequently be irreligious and 
nnchrisiian in its tendencies. An agricultural school, 
or a mining school, a technological institution, a draw- 
ing academy, or a riding school, for instance, are not 
considered unchristian institutions, because Christianity 
is not taught in them. These various establishments 
do not pretend to teach anything but worldly know- 
ledge, hut surely they cannot therefore be considered 
as hostile to religion. The same is the case with the 
popular schools in America. They must be considered 
merely as institutions for imparting instruction in the 
branches of temporal knowledge which form part of 
popular education. This is their sole aim, and this is 
all they pretend to be ; but are they therefore to be 
looked npon as anti-religions ? The important thing 
is, that religious instruction should form part of national 
education, but if it he imparted in educational esta- 
blishments denominated popular schools, or elsewhere, 
it matters not. 

It would, however, be a great mistake, were it to he 
supposed that in what I have said above I have fully 
expressed the relation in which the popular schools 
stand to religion. This relation is by no means purely 
negative ; the influence of the schools on the develop- 
ment and propagation of Christian religiousness is, on 
the contrary, most positive and beneficial. 

In the greater number of the popular schools, at 
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least in New England, the cuatom of reading the Bible 
is maintained ; in many plaoee, however, it has been 
discontinued, and justly so, in accordance with the 
eatahlisbed principles, as there is one Chriedw sect, 
the Soman Catholics, who object to it. The custom 
of having prayers in the morning is likewise kept np 
in moBt oases, although in some schools they have been 
obhged to abandon it, in order to avoid every appear- 
ance of sectarianism. Dogmatical instruction, on the 
contrary, is never attempted; but little indeed must 
they understand of the nature of religion, who believe 
that a true rehgions spirit cannot exist and be incul- 
cated in a school, unless the latter bear more or less 
the character of a theological eeminary. Although »o 
word of dogma be breathed — nay, although the Bible 
be never read within its walls, the whole course of in- 
struction and tbe system of discipline in a school may, 
I think — and the practical example of many American 
schools has confirmed me in this opinion — be so deeply 
imbued with the purest spirit of Christianity, that the 
influence exercised cannot but be much more effective 
than the mere mechanical repetition of tlie phrases of 
a catechism or of a compendium theologia dogmatica. 
Some persons may perhaps be wilhng to allow that a 
certain kind of religiousness may be developed under 
such circuniBtances, who may nevertheless feel inclined 
to question whether it be Christian. To this I reply 
with another question: What else could it be in a 
Chriatian country ? Sut setting aside this question, 
it must at all events be admitted that a religious spirit 
in general is at least a very good foundation for 
Christianity. 
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The task of impartiDg positJTe ChriBtiaD koowledge 
is chiefly eDtrosted to the Sunday sobools, wbioh, in 
America, are exclusirely devoted to this object. Tbeee 
Bohools were first introdaced in 1790, tbanks to the 
efibrta of the MethodiBts, and several limited associa- 
tions were Bnocesaively formed for promoting their 
general introduction, until at length, in 1883, tbe 
American Sunday School Union was founded. The 
obief object of tbis Union, the principal seat of which 
is Philadelphia, is to promote the establishment of 
Sunday schools throughout the United States, wherever 
tbey be wanting, and to publish and distribute religions 
hooks and tracts, for use in the Sunday Bcbools as well 
as in the homes of the people. As many as 00 mia- 
sionarieB a year have been employed by the societyto 
act for the promotion of the first-named object, aud 
who for this purpose travel about, principally in tbe 
new States, to encourage individuals as well as commu- 
nities to be active in tbe cause. The Union has besides 
entered into relations with a number of zealous persons 
belonging to the upper classes, and who act as resident 
agents, each iu his immediate sphere. As regards tbe 
second object of the society's activity, tbe extent of the 
latter may be judged from tbe fact that the publisher'a 
catalogue for 1810 comprises 5213 larger aud smaller 
works published by tbe society since its establishment 
(including various forms of tbe same works, and in 
general also various editions of the same works). Small 
collections of 25 or 50 volumes are formed for the use 
of the Sunday schools, which, if taken at one pur- 
chase, are sold for a very moderate price ; and indeed, 
in genera] the prices of the society's publications are 
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fixed BO low, tJiat the expenses are barely covered by 
the proceeds of the sales. Nevertheless the gross pro- 
coeds OD these books amounted, in the year mentioned, 
to 130,000 dollars. Books to the value of upwards of 
12,000 dollars were distributed gratuitooely in the 
same year; and the society received in donations up- 
wards of 30,000 dollars. In addition to the publica- 
tion of hooks — partly original works, partly transla- 
tions, and partly reprints of English works — the asso- 
ciation pubhshes three journals, one for teachers, and 
two for children and young people. As an example of 
the cheapness of these publications I may mention 
that one of the last-named journals, which appears 
twice a month, consists of sixteen small octavo pages, 
and is embellished with very pretty woodcuts, costs 
26 cents a year. 

The American Sunday School Union embraces nil 
the evangelical sects; and in order to exclude all one- 
sided sectarianiem, the books which it publishes are 
examined by a committee, comprising one member of 
each religious denomination. The directing body is 
composed exclusively of laymen, it having been con- 
sidered more advisable to entrust the care of the interests 
of the association to the latter than to clergymen. 

Besides this general Sunday School Association, the 
greater number of the more numerous religions sects 
have formed separate associations within their own de- 
nomination, for the same purposes as those of the 
general association, but whose sphere of activity is 
limited to each particular sect. These various associa- 
tions have exercised a most beneficial influence on the 
religious education of the people ; and I cannot snp- 
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press my conviction that a system of Sunday schools^ 
saoh as exists in America, is much more calculated 
to promote not only the knowledge, but also the prac- 
tice of Christianity, than the teaching of the catechism, 
such as is customary in popular schools in Europe. 
One circumstance in particular connected with this sub- 
ject I would point out. I stated above that a truly re- 
ligious spirit may reign in a school, notwithstanding 
that religion is excluded as a subject of positive in- 
struction ; but, may we not go further, and assert, that 
in reality religion suffers from being made a subject of 
instruction in the daily school ? As religious instruc- 
tion in the common schools must alternate with the 
temporal studies, is it not probable that in the minds 
of the pupils it will be placed on a level with the other 
subjects ? Is it not probable that even the teachers 
will treat the one subject in exactly thje same manner 
as the other, that is to say, they will treat it as an in- 
tellectual exercise, and nothing more ? And can we 
suppose that all this will not contribute to degrade and 
profane religion in the thoughts df the young ? At 
least, as far as my experience goes, it tells me that thus 
it is. Observe the tone which generally rules in schools 
where, nevertheless, religion is daily taught ! If there 
be any hour of schooltime from which it is thought 
absence will be of no consequence, it is the hour of 
prayer. And who, that has ever frequented a school, . 
has not as many bitter or disagreeable recollections 
connected with the religious teaching as with any other 
lessons ? Who has not witnessed daily ebullitions of 
temper in teacher as well as pupils, and found these as 
often called forth by the religious exercises as by any 
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other ? And is it not most desirable that everything 
of this kind should be avoided in connection with such 
a sabject as religion * ? 

In a Sunday school it is different The very fiict 
that a school is set apart for religious instruction alone, 
places the latter on a different footing to all the other 
subjects of instruction in the estimation of the pupils, 

* I cannot refrain from quoting, in connection with this sub- 
ject, the words of a highly respectable clergyman of the Anglican 
Church, used in a report made by him in his capacity of Inspector 
to the Committee of Council on Education : '^ But," he says, 
" I was shocked to find that it was more particularly in the 
understanding of the Bible (read daily in the schools), that 
even the most advanced children in the public schools were 
most deficient. Not only were they frequently ignorant of the 
principal events mentioned in the Bible, but sometimes they 
could not even answer the simplest question regarding the 
chapter they had just been reading. Their rdigious ignorance 
teas not, either, in the least diminished hy their huywUdge of the 
catechism. I repeatedly examined the highest class in part of 
the catechism, and found that they did not even understand 
the meaning. . . ^ . During the reading of the Bible by 
the monitor, as well as during the lessons in catechism, the 
children evinced strong signs of inattention and disgust, occa- 
sionally alternating with outbursts of roguish merriment, 
when the eye of the teacher was averted In con- 
sequence of the Bible being used as the means of teaching 
them to read and to spell, it becomes connected in their minds 
with all the reprimands and punishments they incur in the 
course of these lessons ; and it vnU he fortunate if the Scriptures^ 
thus used for a purpose for which they were never iivtended, do 
not become in their eyes the symbol of all thai is tiresome and 
disgusting!"^ This is a deplorable confession, but if the truth 
were told, it might no doubt, with little alteration, be applied 
to religioiu instruction in all daily schoola 
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while the holmess of the Sabbath, in connection with 
all the external as well as internal arrangements of the 
school, are calculated to tune the minds of teachers as 
well as scholars to a pitch which is Ukely to exclade all 
that is profane or unholy. Those who have seen reli- 
gious instruction imparted in both classes of schools 
can hardly hesitate as to which to give the preference, 
that is to say, if they are of opinion that rehgious 
knowledge ought to be something more than a common 
lesson. 

The Sunday schools in America are generally held 
in the basement story of the churches, which are espe- 
cially arranged for this purpose, or in the ordinary 
school-houses; sometimes also in some lecture-room, 
or even in a room in a private house. In the rural 
districts they are open only once a day, either before 
or after divine service; in the towns they are open 
both before and after. Lessons in the Bible or other 
religious books, to be learnt at home from one Sunday 
to another, are given to the children, and these are re- 
peated in the Sunday school, and explained by the 
teacher. 

The superintendents of these schools are elected by 
the congregation, and are sometimes clergymen, some- 
times laymen. The teachers are in most, if not all 
cases, laymen, or women, frequently zealous members 
of the congregation, who give their services gratuitously 
for love of the good cause. This cause is indeed, in 
America, considered of so much importance, that the 
most respected among the citizens do not think it be- 
low their dignity to be teachers in a Sunday school, 
and there are many examples of judges of the supreme 
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courts, and other high functionaries, having devoted 
themselves to this calling. I have been told that Gre- 
neral Harrison, equally distinguished as a man and a 
warrior, fulfilled his duties as teacher in a Sunday 
school down to the very Sunday preceding his depar- 
ture for Washington, to assume the office of President 
of the United States, to which he had been called by 
the confidence of his fellow-citizens. 

It is a circumstance highly worthy of remark, that 
in America not only is popular instruction in general 
removed from the control of the clergy, but that even 
all that concerns the Sunday schools, and consequently 
the most important part of the religious instruction of 
the people, with the exception of that which the chil- 
dren get in their homes, is left in the bands of laymen. 
To me it seems that this arrangement is in true har- 
mony with the spirit of Christitmity, according to 
which every man is called to be a priest, and minister 
in his sphere and to the full measure of his capacities ; 
and this constitutes one of the great privileges of 
Christians. The higher the development which Chris- 
tianity attains, i. e, the more it is brought into harmony 
with its object, and the more the Christian spirit 
spreads among men, the less will be the importance 
and influence of the offices of an outward priesthood. 
The circumstances which I have touched upon above 
may, therefore, be considered as forming a very re- 
markable point of development in the history of 
Christianity. 

It might be questioned whether religious instruction 
imparted by laymen would be as strictly dogmatical 
and as definite as is desirable. But it must be remem- 
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bered that the teachers have books to guide them^ and 
it must be assumed that they understand these suf- 
ficiently to be able to give all the explanations required. 
However, I do not think these teachers are in general 
called upon to make any very subtle theological defini- 
tions. I have already mentioned that the American 
Sunday School Union embraces all evangelical religious 
sects, and that the books published by it must not 
contain anything ofiensive to any one of these sects ; 
now as the lesson books and the reading books of the 
Union are in general use in all the Sunday schools, it is 
evident that, at least as regards the religious education 
of children, no great importance is attached to the 
dogmatical points on which these sects difier. As, 
however, the great object of the Union is to impart 
true Christian instruction, this further proves that the 
parties in question do not look upon these points as 
essential, but that they conceive that true Christianity 
exists beyond and independently of their sectarian dif- 
ferences. In truth, were it not thus in reality, the 
Christian church would be in a strange position, and 
the more so, that under such circumstances, no one 
would venture to decide where the Christian church 
refdly was. True Christian instruction may thus be 
given apart from all dogmatism, the child being taught 
only that which \% general and essential m Christianity, 
while the points at variance between the different 
sects are left to be tested at a maturer age. Such, I 
think, is the general character of religious instruction 
in the American Sunday schools, although there may 
be some isolated attempts at sectarian influence. 
However, sectarianism in America, as well as elsewhere. 
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is often more a name than a reality, at least as fea 
as regards purely dogmatical differences. Were the 
lay members of any sect, be it Lutheran or Gal^i- 
nistic, &o., who had duly learnt the catechism of their 
respective sects, to be questioned on the subject, I 
have no doubt that they would be found to know very 
little of what constitutes specific Lutheranism, Cal- 
vinism, &c. Nay, have we not often seen persons pass 
from one religious denomination to another — and 
without being impelled by any sinister motives — and 
yet not even knowing the principal dogmatical differ- 
ences between the religion they have abandoned and 
the religion they have adopted ? I was told in America 
that one religious denomination there, which is noted 
for its sectarian spirit, has allowed works which had 
previously been published by the Sunday School 
Union, to be reprinted under its own auspices, for dis- 
tribution in its separate Sunday schools, merely in 
order to impress the sectarian stamp upon them. 

Although, as has been shown, the influence of lay- 
men on religious instruction is great in America, the 
clergy of that country have nevertheless a wide field of 
activity left open to them as religious teachers ; but 
this activity is limited to the pulpit, to private conver- 
sation, and to the so-called Bible-classes. In order to 
form a just estimate of the influence which may be 
exercised through these means, as regards the promotion 
of religious knowledge and the strengthening of reli- 
gious feeling, we must first endeavour to obtain a clear 
conception of the position of the American clergy, which 
is in many respects different from that of the clergy in 
most other countries. In some cases the minister is by 
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law, and in almost everj case he is by public opinion, 
ezcloded from all interference in political and muni- 
cipal matters ; and any clergyman who took a part in 
the poUtioal contests of the day, would at once lose all 
influence as a pastor 4^. In addition to this, public 
opinion in America also obliges the clergy to observe 
themselves closely, and to be very circumspect in their 
conduct, which does not, however, prevent them from 
being cheerful and agreeable companions. It must 
also be remembered, that the congregations in America 
are not larger than that a clergyman may easily become 
acquainted with his whole flock, and he is thus able 
more thoroughly to fulfil his pastoral duties; and finally, 
that earnest attention to the duties of his vocation is 
the sole means by which the clergyman can acquire a 
hold upon his congregation, or secure even his worldly 
prosperity, as there is no State church there to protect 
him against every complaint. 

Need I more than slightly allude to all that a clergy 
thus situated may efiect as regards the promotion of 
piety and religious knowledge ? 

If all that has been stated above be considered coU 
lectively ; if, first of all, we take into consideration the 
amount of religious knowledge which children may 
acquire in their homes and in the Sunday school; 
secondly, if we consider that, in a country where 
attendance at church is not an exception, but the 
general rule, the pulpit attains much importance as a 

* Although the clergyman is thus excluded from a seat in 
ichool committees, poor-law committees, &c., he may never- 
iheless exercise, indirectly, considerable influence on these 
wioua local matters. 
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means not only of spreading religions knowledge, bat 
of rendering it more intelligible ; thirdly, that Bible* 
classes and other institutions are open to every one 
-who desires to be enlightened on religious questions ; 
fourthly and fifUily, that the pastor is not only more fre- 
quently applied to on such questions, but is also more 
willing to receive such confidences, because he is not 
prevented from giving them his full attention by other 
occupations of a less spiritual nature ; and finally, that 
a great number of religious books, and above all others 
of Bibles, are disseminated and read in America, 
and that the religious journals have as wide a circu- 
lation, and are as much read, as those of a political 
character ; — if, I say, we take all these points into con- 
sideration, it will be easy to conceive how it is possible 
that true Christian culture may exist in America in a 
much higher degree than perhaps in any other country, 
although regular religious instruction is not imparted in 
the popular schools. 

It must, however, be acknowledged, as regards the 
subject in question, that no religious instruction, be 
it in day school or in Sunday school, can be compared 
to that which a child receives in its home. This will 
readily be understood by every one who has had the 
happiness of growing up in a Christian home. Before 
the introduction of the Sunday schools in America, 
direct religious instruction to children was, with the 
exception of the " sect schools," imparted nowhere but 
at home, and to this day this is the case among the 
higher classes. Before concluding this chapter, I will, 
in a few words, touch upon the religious education 
given to the children in their homes, more especially 
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for the purpose of throwing some light upon the oases 
where the parents belong to different religious per- 
suasions. These cases, however, I must observe, are 
quite exceptional, first, because the greater number of 
marriages are formed between persons of the same per- 
suasion, and secondly, because, where this is not the 
case, the one party is generally converted to the faith 
of the other. In those cases, on the contrary, where 
each party remains faithful to his or her persuasion, it 
is but reasonable to suppose that neither can be a 
jEanadcal zealot, but that both must be imbued with the 
spirit of toleration. And when this is the case, nothing 
is easier, as has been shown by the example of the 
Sunday schools, than to give a truly Christian educa- 
tion to the children, without, on the one side, entering 
upon any contested points, or, on the other, neglecting 
any essential part of Christianity. Whether the child 
shall follow father or mother to church is probably 
most frequently determined by casual circumstances ; 
and for my part, I cannot see why they should not, as 
is indeed sometimes the case, attend both churches 
alternately ; for no one will suppose that in America 
nothing is heard from the pulpit but controversial 
sermons and denunciations of the heresies of other 
sects. Far firom this being the case, most persons, and 
particularly children, may as a general rule attend the 
churches of even the most opposed sects, without ever 
becoming aware of any differences in doctrine. As I 
am leaving entirely out of consideration some few fana- 
tical sects, of very little numerical importance, and the 
members of which never intermarry with other sects, 
there are none the differences between which are so 
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difficult to reconcile, as those between Protestants and 
Catholics ; but between these also few intermarriages 
take place. Although, therefore, there may be ex- 
ceptions, I think that in general the mixed marriages 
place no great practical obstacles in the way of a re- 
ligious home education ; and this matter, which at first 
sight seems to many so beset with difficulties, becomes 
in practice very simple to those who have properly con- 
ceived the idea of toleration. And if it be allowed that 
toleration is not irreconcilable with Christianity, it 
will likewise be admitted, that the religious education 
of the children under the circumstances in question, 
may also be a truly Christian education *. 

* The spirit of religious toleration which is at present so 
prevalent in the United States, is one of the most interesting 
social phenomena of American life, although many individual 
examples of an opposite spirit are not wanting. Well-informed 
persons have told me that religious toleration has increased in 
a remarkable degree within the last twenty, nay, even ten, 
years, while, at the same time, there is no perceptible diminu- 
tion in the general interest felt for religion. It is, indeed, a 
matter of course that the full recognition of religious liberty 
in school and State must ultimately lead to real toleration ; 
but it requires time before such a feeling can become prac- 
tically alive in a nation. In America there has, until of late 
years, been so much the less reason to look for practical re- 
sults of this kind, because the establishment of perfect religious 
freedom in the country is not of very old date, particularly 
in some of the States. I am persuaded that the great 
activity which has of late years reigned in all matters relating 
to popular education, and the discussions concerning religious 
instruction to which this has given rise, have in no mean degree 
contributed to the spread of religious toleration. 



' CHAPTER XVI. 

INFLUENCE OF EUROPEAN EMIGRATION ON THE 
STATE OF CIVILIZATION IN THE UNITED STATES. 

The European emigration to America, which causes 
such a constant influx of new moral and intellectual 
elements, renders all statistical calculations of the extent 
of popular culture in that country very difficult It 
is well known, however, that the people in the Free 
States stand very high in this respect, and indeed, 
this can hardly he otherwise where the system of popu- 
lar instruction is so well organized, and so active, as 
that of America. I subjoin some figures, which would 
nevertheless seem to prove the reverse, but which, in 
fact, only show how necessary it is to proceed warily in 
drawing conclusions from statistical figures relating to 
the United States. 

In the year 1840, when the census was to be taken, 
an attempt was made in connection therewith to obtain 
a complete statistical view of various matters relating 
to the mental and physical condition of the people 
throughout the Union, or, at least, to make a step in 
this direction. This attempt did not, however, prove 
very successful, as subsequent investigation showed so 
many errors in the returns under certain heads, that 
confidence in the whole could not but be greatly 
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shaken*. The figures which I am about to quote 
may, therefore, be more or less incorrect; but it is 
nevertheless certain, that, however many errors there 
may be in the returns, in point of figures, the principal 
conclusion deducible firom them is quite correct, viz. 
that, even in the Free States of the Union, there are a 
great number of adults who can neither read nor write. 
Here are some extracts firom the returns in question. 

The number of white persons above 20 years of age 
who could not read and write was : — 



In Massachusetts 


. 4,448 Le, 


1 in 166 inh 


labit 


In New York 


. 14,983 „ 


1 in 162 


n 


In Ohio 


. 35,394 „ 


lin 43 


» 


In Indiana . 


. 38,100 „ 


1 in 18 


n 


In Illinois . 


. 27,602 „ 


lin 14 


n 



Now if any one were, on the strength of these figures, 
and without fiirther investigation, to draw conclusions 
relative to the state of popular culture and popular 
education in America, these would certainly not be 
very favourable. The matter is not, however, difficult 
of explanation. 

If, first of all, we take the two new States, Indiana 

* As one instance of the inaccuracy of these returns, I will 
state the fact which first roused suspicion against the correctness 
of the figures, and caused an inquiry to be instituted on Tarioos 
points. Under the head ^ insane," a most extraordinary pro- 
portion was found to be among the coloured population, and 
people began to reason and to draw conclusions firom the rap- 
posed fact. At length measures were taken to verify the re- 
turns in different localities, and it was then found that the 
number of coloured persons who had been returned as insane 
actually exceeded the number existing in the various localitiei. 
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and niinoiBy we find that the former had, in the year 
1800, only 4875 inhabitants, and, in the year 1820, not 
more than 147,178 ; while the latter was not included 
in the census of 1800, and in 1820 had only 55,211 
inhabitants. From this it will be seen that no very 
great proportion of the 88,100 ignorant persons in 
Indiana, aboye the age of 20, could have been natives 
of this State, and that the same may be said of the 
27,502 persons in Illinois, who could not read and 
wiita That these persons had not immigrated from 
the older Eastern States, is also evident ; for even if it 
be assumed that the figures relating to New York and 
Massachusetts, quoted above, show the actual amount 
of native ignorance in those States, and the calcula- 
tions be extended to all the old Free States, this will 
nevertheless not suffice to explain the figures returned 
for the two Western States which I have mentioned. 
The very idea that so large a number of native-bom 
inhabitants of a State like Massachusetts, in the very 
heart of New England, and possessing so admirable 
and so active a system of popular instructiou, should 
have grown up in such total ignorance, is absurd, and 
it is treated as such by all Americaos with whom I 
have conversed on the subject. The only way in which 
the existence of such an amount of ignorance can be ac- 
counted for, is, therefore, that it is introduced along with 
the emigrants from Europe ; and in truth, in England 
and Ireland, whence the greater number of the emigrants 
come, the amount of ignorance and rudeness among 
those classes is sufficiently great to account for the 
state of things in question. 
However, although the Americans scout the idea. 
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I do not doubt the possibility of some grown-np indi- 
yiduals being found even in New England, who are 
ignorant of the rudiments of reading and writing, and 
it is still more likely that there should be such in those 
States, as, for instance. New Jersey and Pennsylvania^ 
where popular education is comparatively in a lower 
stage. Indeed, I am in possession of authentic returns 
which place the fact beyond a doubt. In the report on 
the prisons in Massachusetts in 1846, for instance, 
mention is made of several lads of from 17 to 18 years 
of age, who had spent the whole of their life in the 
city of Boston, and who, on entering the house of 
correction, were found ignorant of even the first rudi- 
ments of reading and writing. It is not stated whether 
they were of American or foreign parentage. Accord- 
ing to the report of 1849, on the prison in Auburn 
(State of New York), three-fourths of the prisoners 
were natives of America, and one-third of the whole 
number could either not read at all, or but very indif- 
ferently, &c., &c. But from what I have seen, as well 
as from what I have learnt from other sources, I am 
nevertheless of opinion, that not only in New England, 
but also in the other States, such examples very rarely 
occur among individuals belonging to the chief stock of 
the nation, t. e, the Anglo-Saxon population. They 
may, on the other hand, be more common among the 
children of foreign settlers. I have before mentioned 
how neghgent the latter often are in sending their 
children to school, and that this circumstance has led 
many to fear that compulsory measures may ultimately 
become necessary, however distasteful they may be. 
I cannot refrain from making a few observations 
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reladye to the subject touched upon above. It is very 
usual to judge of the state of national culture in a 
country by the number of individuals who have no 
knowledge of reading or writing. It is commonly 
said, for instance, that in such or such a country there 
will be found among 1000 adults of sound mind only 
one or two who cannot read and write, or perhaps not 
one who cannot read ; and by means of this negative 
criterion it is supposed to be fully established, that the 
nation in question has attained a high degree of general 
culture. It seems to me, however, that the conclusion 
come to requires to be considerably modified. The capa- 
bility of reading and writing, however valuable, never- 
theless proves but little as regards the mental culture of 
the individual. Before the establishment of the pre- 
sent systems of national education, there were a great 
many persons who neither knew how to read or to 
write, and who nevertheless had attained to a conside- 
rable degree of moral and religious culture ; and we 
need not go so far back as the heathen times to recall 
to mind many examples of most distinguished men, who 
possessed neither of these acquirements, or, at least, who 
possessed them in a very slight degree. It does not 
follow from this, that the arts of reading and writing 
are not most important means for promoting mental 
culture, but only that mere reading and writing is not 
mental culture, whereas the power of thought is, even 
if it be developed without the aid of these acquire- 
ments. If the knowledge of reading and writing be 
not followed by increased mental activity ; if these two 
arts be merely mastered to a degree which renders them 
hardly available for any practical purpose ; finally, if 
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the ciicnmstanoes in the midst of which the individaal 
is placed he such as to make few or no calls upon his 
mental life, or to offer few or no opportunities for ex- 
ercising his capacity of reading or writing; then oer* 
tainly this capacity must be of little value. For my 
part, under such circumstances I can see no more dif- 
ference between a person who can read and write and 
a person who cannot read and write, than between a 
parrot that can talk and a parrot that cannot talk. 
That a man can read is well and good, but is it not 
also important to inquire how he reads ? 

It seems to me that it is of little importance to the 
community that there be one individual in 1 000, or one 
in 100, or even one in 10, that cannot read nor write; 
provided only the other 999, or 99, or 9, not only 
know how to read and write well, but are, besides, ca- 
pable of thinking for themselves. And according to 
my views, the problem of national education is by no 
means solved, because possibly every citizen may know 
how to read and write. The important question is, How 
are citizens to be made thinking beings in the great- 
est possible numbers ? 

If national culture be considered from this point of 
view, the common systems of national instruction, 
however excellent they may otherwise be, cannot be 
deemed sufficient for the attainment of the end pro- 
posed. The seed which is sown in the popular school 
will soon be choked, if it be not allowed space to de- 
velope itself; the foundation laid in the school is pur- 
poseless aad meaningless, if a superstructure be not 
raised upon it. This is the reason why, in several 
countries in Europe, where national education is sup- 
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posed to be on a verj good footing, the desired 
lesolts are nevertheless wanting; and it is in this 
respect that America stands so high above them. In 
the two following chapters I will endeavour more fiilly 
to develope this important subject, by pointing out cer- 
tain circumstances in America, which, independently of 
the popular schools, contribute, in a most active and 
ben^cial way, to promote national culture. 



M 8 



CHAPTER XVn. 

IMPORTANCE OF CHEAP LITERATURE FOR THE 

PEOPLE. 

Even those who feel the deepest reverence for religion, 
and who are most alive to the importance and value of 
religious books, as regards the especial object these 
have in view, must allow that such literature alone is 
not suflBcient for the cultivation of the mind. Persons 
commonly denominated " cultivated," are certainly not 
so called on account of their superior theological know- 
ledge, but, on the contrary, in as far as there is any 
truth in the denomination, because of their attain- 
ments in secular knowledge and science; and if the 
catechism is to be the principal subject of instruction 
in the schools frequented by the great mass of the 
people, and if subsequently the reading of the people 
is restricted to the Bible and the prayer book, we must 
allow that this reading will not contribute in any 
essential degree to the cultivation of the national mind, 
however justly we may otherwise prize it. It seems to 
me that if the people are to be educated through the 
medium of books, it is necessary that they should be 
provided with useful and instructive secular literature, 
as well as with religious reading. In this respect, 
America (in which country, however, spiritual literature. 
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far from being neglected^ is more culdyated than in any 
other) has made extraordinary and most satisfactory 
progress. The Americans are not only the most prac- 
tical people in the world, but also, taken as a whole, 
the people who read the most. Every one who is ac- 
quainted with the latest books of travels in America, 
must have met with some statement bearing witness to 
the almost incredible amount of popular reading in 
that country. I subjoin a few notices of a more gene- 
ral character and wider scope, which tend Airther to 
confirm these statements. 

One of the principal means employed for the en- 
couragement of reading among the great mass of the 
people, are the district-school libraries, which are at- 
tached to the common schools. I have in the fore- 
going pages alluded to the allowances made by the 
State for the purpose of establishing such libraries. 
With respect to this point the State of New York, 
in which the system was first introduced, ranks first 
among the States of the Union*. A yearly sub- 
sidy of 56,000 dollars is granted from the public 
exchequer of that State for the district-school libraries, 
and the municipalities raise annually an equal amount 
for the same purpose. According to the oflScial report 

* The first enactment bearing upon district-school libraries 
dates from 1835. 

The first juvenile library was, however, founded in Salis- 
bury, in Connecticut, about 50 years ago. The plan of estab- 
lishing district-school libraries is said to have originated 
with a Mr. James, of Connecticut. As a local measure, town 
and country district libraries no doubt existed in New York, 
as well as other States, long before their systematic introduc- 
tion in the former State. 
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for 1850, the district-school libraries comprided toge- 
ther no less than 1,409,154 volumes, which gives an 
average of 125 volumes for each district. When a 
district numbering 50 or more children within the ages 
appointed for attendance at school has already collected 
as many as 125 volumes, the portion of the publio 
grants allotted to it for the purchase of hooks may 
legally be alienated for other purposes, such as the 
purchase of school apparatus, &c., and the same may 
be done in a district which numbers less than 50 chil- 
dren, when the number of the volumes in the school 
library amount to 100. The books purchased are se- 
lected by the inhabitants of the district, under the 
guidance of the proper school authorities (the State 
Superintendent deciding in cases of appeal); but the 
liberty of choice is somewhat restricted, school books, 
as also reUgious works of a sectarian, and political 
writings of a polemical character, being inadmissible. 
With few exceptions, the collections generally consist of 
good works 'on religion, philosophy, the natural 
sciences, history, geography, &c.* The books are 
lent on certain conditions to the pupils in the district 
school, as well as to the inhabitants of the district 
generally. If a special librarian be not appointed, the 
fiinctions of this oflBce are performed by the clerk of 
the district. An annual report of the state of the 
library is made to the authorities whom it concerns. 
The data which I have been able to collect relative 

* The Board of Education in Boston has published a number 
of useful books, with an especial view to the requirements of 
the popular libraries. Another very valuable series, adapted 
for the people's libraries, is at present being published in New 
York. 
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to these popular libraries in the other States of the 
Union are very imperfect, and I can therefore only say 
in general, that the number of town and district-school 
libraries, exclasive of private lending libraries, is 
greatly increasing in the new as well as the older 
States. 

It would be interesting to have a complete statistical 
view of the circulation of the books in these libraries, 
in order to obtain an idea of the extent to which the 
people avail themselves of the opportunities for read- 
ing thus afiforded ; but on this point also I can only 
give a few scattered notices. The total number of 
volumes in the public school libraries in the city of 
New York in the year 1847, was 6220, and the num- 
ber of books lent out during a period of six months 
was 18,278, so that on an average each book was lent 
more than three times during that period, or seven 
times in the year. In twelve counties in the State of 
New York the average number of books lent out at 
one time was in one case between one-half and one- 
third of the whole number in the libraries, in another 
between one-third and one-fourth, in a third between 
one-sixth and one-seventh, and in the remaining coun- 
ties one-twelfth, one-eighth, one-fourth, one-thirtieth, 
one- fifth, one-tenth, one- ninth, one- twelfth, and one- 
sixteenth of the whole number. If one-tenth only be 
assumed as the average number, and it be supposed 
that each borrower of a book keeps it fourteen days, 
each book would be lent out twice in the year. Ac- 
cording to the report for the year 1849, the number of 
books lent from the library founded for young people 
of the working classes, by the Apprentices Library 
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Company (a private association), in Philadelphia, was 
21,921 to boys, and 6410 to girls. In the course of 
the year the number of persons applying for the loan 
of books had been increased by 706 boys and 159 
girls. The average number of persons holding books 
from the library at one and the same time was 700 
boys and 214 girls. (The library is not open on the 
same days for both sexes. A fortnight is the longest 
term allowed for a book to be kept.) Similar institu- 
tions are found throughout the Union in considerable 
numbers *. 

I must not fail to notice, that since 1840 the State of 
New York grants annually a sum of 2400 dollars for 
the support of an educational periodical, entitled 
" The District School Journal," a copy of which is 
supplied gratuitously to every district- school library in 
the State. 

To give an example of the immense circulation to 
which printed works may attain in America, I will 
quote a few data from the annual report for 1850, of 
the American Tract Society in New York, a society the 
aim of which is to publish and distribute moral and 
rehgious tracts. Of one almanac (the ** Family Chris- 
tian Almanac ") published by this society, numbering 60 
pages, and containing interesting information on a va- 
riety of subjects, and twelve very neatly-executed wood- 
cuts, 192,000 copies were sold ; and the society's 

* When the school libraries were first established they were 
but very little used, and the same is still the case in many 
places. The taste for reading does not immediately follow the 
facilities for obtaining books, but is gradually developed ; and 
experience has shown that it la increasing with every year. 
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journal, ''The American Messenger/' issued twice a 
month, has 140,000 suhscribers *. 

What I have here stated relative to the circulation 
of printed works, though independent of the regular 
book trade, may nevertheless also serve to illustrate the 
amount of business done in the latter. The activity 
in this branch of trade in America is, indeed, astound- 
ing ; wherever you go you are sure to meet with book- 
sellers' travelling agents and itinerant book-vendors. 
The latter are in never- failing attendance on railways 
and in steamboats, the peculiar construction of the 
American railway carriages allowing them to pass from 
carriage to carriage during the journey to offer their 
books, newspapers, and periodicals for sale. 

As regards the character of the works forming the 
staple of this active trade, I would merely draw atten- 
tion to one very important fact, viz. that no country 
in the world possesses a literature so rich in good and 
useful books for children and young people as Ame- 
rica. The American book trade furnishes, in addition 
to reprints of everything of this kind produced in 
England (and who does not know how rich is this 

♦ The society employed, in the course of the year, 314 paid 
agents to distribute its publications, besides 106 students, who 
volunteered their services for the same purpose. These agents 
sold 377,258 tracts, and distributed, gratis, 98,819, having 
called upon 341,071 families. Some of these tracts are very 
short — occasionally only one leaf, containing a few moral or 
religious sentences. The society's revenues for the year 
amounted to between 200,000 and 300,000 dollars, something 
1608 than half of which was donations. 
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branch of English literature ?) a great nnmber of ori- 
ginal works of the same class, and also of translations 
from foreign languages. The Continent of Europe is 
comparatiyely poor in hooks of this kind, to the great 
detriment of education and general culture. 

Among the works which contribute to the mental 
culture of the people in America, ought abo to be 
mentioned the numerous almanacs published annu- 
ally, such as the " Whig Almanac," the ** Democratic 
Almanac," the " Medical Almanac," the " Farmer's 
Almanac," the ''Family Almanac," &c., &c., which 
contain a great amount of useful and instructive in- 
formation, within a very small compass. Every reli- 
gious sect (at least the more numerous ones) pub- 
lishes a separate almanac *. 

In connection with this subject I will give a short 
account of the newspaper literature of America. With 
few exceptions, the political journals in the United 
States are not conducted with much talent ; as regards 
original matter they are, on the contrary, almost below 
mediocrity t* but they nevertheless contain a great deal 

* I have not mentioned, among the rest, the American 
Almanac, which, though, as to the richness of its contents and 
to the valuable information it affords, it stands highest in rank 
among all American and European Almanacs, cannot, however, 
be reckoned among books adapted for what is generally termed 
popular reading. 

t I have been told by trustworthy persons that, in the 
greater number of cases, the editors of newspapers in America 
have received no other education than that obtained in the 
popular school. Now, although the newspapers, as stated in 
the text, are not in general conducted with much talent, they 
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of useful and instructive information^ besides the news 
of the day. The greater number of political journals, 
particularly the weekly papers, which are the most 
common, contain comparatively a very small proportion 
of political matter, except the mere narrative of poli- 
tical events, but always a greater or smaller number of 
airticles on miscellaneous subjects. As regards the 
general tone of these newspapers, I must say that I 
never met with any on as low a level as the lowest papers 
on this side of the Atlantic. To scoui^ public per- 
sonages is certainly considered quite legitimate, and 
the right to do so is so freely exercised, that Uttle or 
no notice is taken of the jargon adopted on such occa- 
sions; but, as far as I have been able to judge, private 
scandal is not resorted to as a means of attracting 
readers. Such as it is, I look upon the newspaper 
literature of the United States as contributing in a 
great measure to promote and extend popular culture 
in the country. 

A few data relative to the newspaper literature of 
America may perhaps prove interesting to the reader. 
The following statistics refer, indeed, only to a small 
State, but they are nevertheless very significant. I 

aie, nevertheless, sufficiently well written to testify very 
faTonrablj to the culture obtained in the national schools, if 
what I have stated above be correct. 

Besides the regular weekly papers, a collection of the 
most important and interesting articles in the daily papers 
(which are in a great measure filled with local advertisements) 
is usually published two or three times a week. One and the 
same paper thus frequently appears as " daily," " semi-weekly,'* 
« weekly," or « tri-weekly." 
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obtained from one of the largest newspaperoffices in Con- 
necticut (that of the '' Connecticut Courant/' Hartford) 
a specimen of every newspaper published in the State, 
copies of which were sent to the editors, and, although 
it was said that the number was not complete, I think 
that only a few were wanting *. The specimens in my 
possession show that in the city of Newhaven, which 
has about 15,000 inhabitants, and is the most populous 
city in the State, three daily papers are published ; and 
in Hartford, which has about 12,000 inhabitants, two 
daily papers are issued from the press. These papers 
are equal in size to the principal newspapers of Stock- 
holm, but contain a good deal more matter, as they are 
printed in smaller type. The subscription price is 
from four to five dollars a year. New London, a town 
with about 7000 inhabitants, has two daily papers of 
about half the size of those named above. All the 
others are published periodically, viz. 3 three times a 
week, and 17 once a week. All of these are of large 
size, and printed in six or eight columns. Among 
them is one religious journal, one temperance journal, 
and three the titles of which show that they are 
chiefly devoted to science, literature, &c. The sub- 
scription prices vary from one to two dollars a year. 

Some of the papers, which are more generaUy read 
throughout the Union, and also in Europe, such as 
those published in Washington, New York, &c., have 
as many as from 40,000 to 50,000 subscribers ; but on 

* The reader will remember that the population of the 
whole State does not amount to more than from 300,000 to 
400,000 inhabitants. 
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an average the number of subscribers to each paper 
may be assumed to be from 1000 to 2000. According 
to tbe official returns for 1850, made in connection 
with the census taken in that year, the total number of 
newspapers and periodicals published in the United 
States was 2800, and the total number of subscribers 
5,000,000, viz. :— 



3S0 published duly, 


and 


having 750,000 subscribers. 


160 „ 


three times a week 


„ 75,000 


125 „ 


twice a week 




„ oUjOOO „ 


SOOO „ 


once a week 




„ 2,875,000 


00 „ 


twice a month 




„ 300,000 „ 


100 „ 


once a month 




„ 900,000 „ 


M » 


once a quarter 




„ 20,000 * „ 



It follows from these figures that every fourth inha- 
bitant of the Union may be considered as a subscriber 
to some one periodical. As a general rule, it may be 
assumed that every farmer, at least belonging to the 
native population, reads one political, and in most 
cases one religious periodical also. 

One more active and important means of spreading 
popular culture still remains to be mentioned ; I aUude 
to popular lectures. In reference to these, also, I will 
quote some figures, in order to prove more conclusively 
how common such lectures are in America. These 
figures are, however, limited to the State of Massa- 
chusetts, and to the year 1839. In the said year there 
were in the State of Massachusetts 145 societies, such 
as mechanics' institutes, lyceums, &c., in which, or 

* Among these are reprints of several English periodicals, 
as, for instance, the Edinburgh and London Quarterlies. 
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through means of which, courses of lectures were de- 
livered. These courses were attended by 32,689 per- 
sons, and had caused an expenditure of 21,197 dollars. 
It must be observed, however, that these numbers do 
not include any courses embracing less than five or 
six lectures, nor occasional lectures on general sub- 
jects, such as the abolition of slavery, temperance, 
peace, &c., &c., but only lectures on literary and sci- 
entific subjects. The county of Suffolk, that is, the 
city of Boston and its immediate environs, counts in 
these figures for 26 courses of lectures, which were at- 
tended by 13,448 persons*, and caused an expenditure 
of 11,434 dollars. In this last instance only those 
courses are included that embraced at least eight lec- 
tures ; the number excluded must therefore be great 

This must suffice as an exemplification of how curr 
rent popular lectures are in America. Although such 
lectures act within a narrower sphere than popular lite- 
rature, they can hardly be considered of less value ; 
not so much on account of the amount of positive in- 
formation which they are the means of disseminating 
(although this also must not be overlooked), as on ac- 
count of the power which the living word exercises in 
stimulating the mental activity of its auditors, and by 
which means its influence is extended far beyond the 
immediate sphere in which it is spoken. 

In connection with popular lectures I ought also to 



* These figures give the average attendance, that is to say, 
the sum total of the average number present at each course ; 
consequently the average attendance at each course must have 
been 500. 
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mention the addresses delivered or caosed to be deli- 
vered by the school superintendents and other fono- 
tionaries of the kind, during their visits of inspection. 
These addresses have a very beneficial effect in keeping 
alive the public interest in the cause of enlightenment. 
Occasionally, also, lectures are given in the common 
schools by persons not otherwise connected with the 
schools. On one such occasion, in a granmiar school 
in Philadelphia, when I was present, the subject of the 
lecture was illustrated by a number of diagrams, and 
was listened to with much attention by the assembled 
pupils. Though I would not attach undue importance 
to the amount of knowledge acquired in this way, it 
seems to me that it is hardly possible to invent any 
more effective means of encouragement than such lec- 
tures are likely to prove to the youth in the schools. 
Whenever a stranger visits the schools, it is also cus- 
tomary to request him to address the scholars, and to 
give them information relative to the natural features 
of his country, its schools, its form of government, &c., 
and this also must operate as a healthy stimulant. 

If we comprehend in one view all that has been 
stated above concerning the popular libraries, the dif- 
fiision of books through the activity of private philan- 
thropic associations, as well as of the common book 
trade, the newspaper press, and popular lectures, we 
shall find that these form a combination of means 
calculated to promote in a most effective manner the 
general culture of the people in America. In this 
manner the instruction received in the popular schools 
is made hving and firuit-bearing, which it will never be 
if the mind of the individual, after leaving school, be 
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left without nourishment and the means of continued 
development. Where this is the case, the knowledge 
acquired in the schools is soon forgotten, the mind 
loses its tension, and we too frequently seek in vain in 
the life of the man for the results of the schooling of 
his youth. Whoever has any experience in these mat- 
ters, will admit the truth of this assertion; he will 
know how imperfect and unsatisfactory is the know- 
ledge acquired even hy those who have carried off the 
most honours at school, and who have passed their ex- 
aminations most triumphantly, and how little this avails 
if the knowledge he not extended and the power of 
thought be not strengthened by subsequent independent 
mental activity and study. This is true even of the 
highest schools; how much more applicable, then, to the 
contracted sphere of the popular schools ! Verily, if 
popular education is to stop at the point where popular 
school instruction ceases, then the mental culture 
effected by the latter must be considered as wasted. 
But this is a truth which has hitherto been too little 
recognised in Europe. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 



GENERAL REFLECTIONS. 



In the present chapter I will touch upon certain cir- 
cumstances in the United States, which exercise a 
greater influence on popular culture than any I have 
yet named. 

All merely theoretical education, which does not go 
beyond mere hook knowledge, is of very secondary 
yalue ; nay, I even go so far as to deny it all right to 
be termed culture. Only those studies have any real 
value that either tend to develope independent mental 
action or practical skill. I know nothing more con- 
temptible and puerile than mere learning ; and a learned 
pedant, who has no other merits than his learning, is in 
my opinion as little deserving of respect as any other 
useless being. How many such are there not, who 
conceal a narrow, barren heart under all their know- 
ledge, and who, with all their learning, are incapable of 
independent research, unfitted for practical life, and 
not even able to teach others what they know them- 
selves, or to use it for edification or amusement in 
daily intercourse ! 

Mere learning may be compared to a rough diamond, 
which, as long as it is such, is of no value. It is the 
independent activity of the mind in the sphere of lite- 
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ratnre or in practical life, which cuts the facets in it, 
and enable it to give back in glorious hues the rays of 
truth. So great is the reciprocal action of knowledge 
and independent mental activity, that the former is 
necessary for the full development of the latter, and 
this, in its turn, can alone give value to knowledge. In 
the higher spheres of science mental activity may mani- 
fest itself either in investigation and research, or within 
the limits of practical life ; in the lower spheres it is in 
a great measure, or perhaps entirely, restricted to ihe 
latter. As regards what we term popular culture, we 
ought, therefore, first of all to inquire. How far is the 
life of the people — its outward practical life, with all 
its influences — calculated to stimulate independent 
mental activity, and by means of this to sharpen and 
to fertilize the theoretical education which has been 
acquired in the popular schools, and perhaps subse- 
quently extended and developed by private study? 
According to the answer given to this question must 
be our estimate of the real usefulness of popular in- 
struction. 

Horace Mann, at the conclusion of his report on 
popular education in Prussia *, adds some reflections 
on the subject, from which I extract what follows: — 

"It is sometimes asked," he says, "why the Prus- 
sians, with such a vast and powerful machinery for po- 
pular instruction, do not as a nation advance more 
rapidly in the path of civilization ; why the useful and 
mechanical arts among them are still in a half-barba- 

* Vide '^ MaBsachusetts Common School Journal,'' vol. vi. 
p. 166. 
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IDQB condition ; why the people are so indolent and little 
enterphEiing ; and finally, why certain national vices have 
not yet been eradicated." Aitier having eniunerated 
sereral causes which be thinks bear upon this qnestionj 
sneh as the too short attendance at school, the want of 
popular libraries and suitable reading for children, &c., 
he concludes with the following observation: — "The 
chief cause of the helplessness and incapacity of the 
Fmssians is this ; when the children once leave school, 
they have very few opportunities of applying the know- 
ledge, or exercising the capacities, which have been 
acquired and developed there. Their mental resources 
are not drawn upon, their capacities are not quickened 
or strengthened by practice. Phrases such as, ' the 
active duties of life ; ' ' the responsibility of citizens ; ' 
' the stage, career of action ; ' ' obUgations to posterity ; ' 
vhich are in such common use among us, would have 
a foreign sound in the ears of a Prussian. In Prussia 
the Government takes about the same care of the citi- 
zen, as the citizen takes of his cattle. The citizen 
does not elect functionaries, is not called upon to 
ioquire into the character and eligibility of candidates 
for oEBce, has no vote to give. He neither makes nor 
repeals laws. He is not called upon to discuss or to 
decide questions of peace or war, of finance, customs, 
taxes, or postal and internal improvements. He is not 
asked where a road is to be opened or a bridge to be 
built, although in the one case be has to furnish the 
labour, and in the other the materials. His sovereign 
is bom to him. The laws are made for him. If there 
be question of war, he is not called upon to account for 
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it or to end it ; he has merely to fight, to be shot, nod 
to be paid. Tbe tax-gatherer tells him how much be 
has to pay in taxes. The eoolesiBStical aatlioritieB 
draw the plan of a chnrcb whiofa he is mode to build ; 
Rod bis spiriCoal guides, who bsTe been appointed by 
others, prepare a creed to which be has only to nib- 
sctibe. He is told in the same way how 1o obey Ua 
king and how to worship his God. But althoa^^ an 
ooean slnmbeiB in the mind of every child that is bozn, 
what will prevent its eternally remeioing in a state of 
gloomy stagnation, if no refreshing quickening breeze 
be allowed to stir over its snrface ? " 

This description of the influence of a despotic govern- 
ment and a system of centralization on the general cul- 
ture of a people is very true ; and the influence of the 
opposite system, or that of self-government, as it exists 
in America, where the people elect tbe public func- 
tionaries without any interference on tbe side of Govern- 
ment, and manage their own affairs, is as self-evident 
That the babit of looking into and diBcussing and 
managing public matters must promote independent 
mental activity, will be allowed by all ; and, indeed, it 
is proved by daily experience in our own coontry, 
where many examples may be met with of persons 
who, possessing no fundamental store of book-learn- 
ing, have nevertheless, by participation in the busi- 
ness of tbe diets, as well as in the local aSaira of 
their parishes, acquired no mean degree of coltore 
and a very correct judgment In my opinion, no 
other means of culture can in effectivenew be com- 
pared to this, and therefore endeavours ought to 
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be made to extend as f ai as possible tbeir sphere of 
Mtkm*. 

It may be said is reply, that practical life has more 
thaa one side, viz, the politick, and that a man's voca- 
tion in life, and his interconrse with his fellows, must 
exeroise as great an inflnenoe on the cultivation of his 
mind as participation in public affairs. In regard to 
tbefermer point, there is, however, one important ob- 
servation to make. There can he no doubt that a man's 
partioalar calling in life may be a very active means of 
promoting the general culture of his mind [much more 
active, indeed, than such a course of studies as is now 
generally considered the sole means of cultivating the 
mind], but only in so fiu* as it leads him to take higher 
views of his vocation and of life in general. Only 
such things tend to the cultivation of the human mind, 
^^ch in the moral sphere ennoble man, and in the 
intellectual sphere widen his views. The study of 

* H. de Tocqueville mftkes the following remarks on the 
inatittttion of tbe juryin tbe United St&tea ; — "Lajurjieriin- 
CTOjablemeDt & former lejugementet it augmenter lea lumi^s 

natarellei du peuple On doit le consid^rer conme 

nne £cole gratuite et toujours ourerte, ou chaque jut6 vient 
B'instruiTe de ses droits, oil il entre en communication jour- 
nalitn ftvec lea membrea lei plus inatruita et les plus 6cUir^ 
dM cluMt ileviei, oik lei loia tui sont enseignies d'uae Duni^e 
piBti^oe, et Bont miaea & la port^ de son iDtelligeoce par lea 
eflbrta dea avocata, les avia du juge, et les passions m£mes dea 
partiea," &c. He adds, that in his opinion thia constitntea the 
chief advantage of the inatitutioD of the jury. The same re- 
mark will hold good, mutatis muiandU, of the participation of 
the people in the legislative and particularly in the administra- 
Utb power. 

N 2 
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details tends to develope skill ; generalization, on what- 
ever subject, tends to develope and cultivate the mind. 
I have known men highly distinguished in some par- 
ticular branch — savants, artists, mechanicians, &c. — 
who nevertheless could not be called cultivated men ; 
whereas others, on the contrary, who have had too great 
a tendency to generalization, having thrown away the 
useful ballast of special knowledge, have been driven 
about by winds and currents, without ever reaching the 
goal they had in view. This last mistake is, however, 
but little to be feared in persons occupied in the lower 
callings in life; it is the privilege of the learned to 
lose their way in the fantastic regions of empty space ; 
but if even in the liigher vocations we see exclusive 
attention to a special object lead to vulgarity and nar- 
row-mindedness, how much more is this not to be 
feared as regards the lower callings, and particularly 
such as demand manual labour ! Now by what means 
will it be possible to elevate the minds of persons occu- 
pied in such vocations, so as to enable them to take a 
higher view of life and also of their calling ? None so 
easy, so natural, so active, as participation in the ma- 
nagement of public affairs. Their horizon will thus be 
extended beyond the limits of the clod of earth which 
they themselves occupy ; their thoughts will be elevated 
above the narrow limits of self-interest. Civil liberty 
also inspires courage, cheerfulness, and a feeling of 
security, and these three together constitute a founda- 
tion on which the most lowly calling may be raised up 
from the dust. Mental elevation among the more cul- 
tivated classes of the community may be promoted by 
many means; among the lower classes I know of 
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notbiDg, except religion, which can be an effectual 
sabstitute for political liberty and the activity of 
public life. 

Similar remarks may be made relatiye to social in- 
tercourse. If this intercourse is to exercise a refining 
and elevating influence, the themes of conversation 
must be of a high and general character ; in the oppo- 
site case, social gatherings will degenerate into wild 
orgies or mere gossiping meetings. As regards this 
point, also, public life in a democratic State exercises 
a most extraordinary influence on the culture of all 
classes, but particularly of the lower, because it daily 
directs the attention to subjects of liigh interest, and 
thus in a great measure banishes rudeness and idle 
gossip from social intercourse. 

Even the similarity of manners which exists in such 
a State, contributes to elevate the general standard of 
education. In a country where ahnost every man is 
called a gentleman, and every woman a lady, and 
every one claims to be treated as such, it is evident 
that, although it may often be found that the term is 
misapplied, yet it must powerfully contribute to raise 
the self-esteem of the people ; and this is the first con- 
dition of mental culture. In truth, although in the 
United States much roughness of manner may be met 
with among the lower classes (in most cases the con- 
sequence of too great familiarity), the rudeness and 
coarseness which are so common among the same 
classes in Europe are seldom found among native 
Americans. 
; There is still another point from which the influence 
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of political liberty on the general culture of a nation 
ought to be viewed. In a country where no pren^- 
tives of classes or races exist, but where, on the con- 
trary, the highest offices in the State may be legiti- 
mately aspired to by all, and where public life offers to 
talent and knowledge innumerable opportunities of 
distinguishing themselves, it is but natural that talent 
and knowledge should be highly appreciated. It is 
surprising to see how much love and respect for know- 
ledge is frequently manifested in the United States 
among classes from whom, in Europe, we expect no- 
thing of the kind. Where this is the case, popular 
education is half achieved ; and the same may be said 
of all education. Where there is respect for know- 
ledge, love of knowledge will soon follow, and then 
the acquirement of knowledge becomes easy, in many 
cases even without the assistance of school and school- 
master ; while the best school instruction is of little 
avail if it be not supported by that power^l stimulant 
to independent exertion which is constituted by love 
and respect for knowledge, based upon appreciation 
of its value. 

In a word, from whatever side we view the subject, 
we see that the political system in America exercises 
a greater influence on popular culture than all the 
auxiliary means that have been enumerated in the pre- 
ceding chapters. It is by the aid of this alone that the 
system of popular instruction, however excellent in 
itself, is made to bear usefiil fruits for life ; and what- 
ever advantages or disadvantages may otherwise attach 
to the system of centralization on the one hand, and 
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to the system of self-govemment on the other, my expe- 
rience in Europe, as well as in America, tells me that 
only under the influence of this last-named system 
can the problem of popular education be properly 
solved. 



4 



CHAPTER XIX. 

VARIOUS KINDS OF SUPPLEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 

Hitherto I have only spoken of such educational 
estahlishments in America as may in a double sense 
be termed " popular schools," first, because their sole 
purpose is to bestow that which is generally understood 
by popular education ; and secondly, because they are 
placed under the immediate control and administration 
of the people. The preceding division of my book 
may therefore serve to illustrate the activity of the 
American system of government, and more particu- 
larly the activity of the local bodies, with regard to 
popular education, although there also I have had op- 
portunities of alluding to the active intervention of pri- 
vate individuals and associations, as well as of the State, 
in educational matters. I shall now proceed to mention 
some institutions relative to which the local bodies with- 
draw entirely into the background, while associations, 
supported by private beneficence, stand more prominently 
forward. These institutions have a natural claim to a 
place here, because, though not immediately under public 
control, they are nevertheless intended to supply some 
vacancies in the system of public schools wliich cannot 
be filled by the ordinary means at the disposal of the 
popular schools. But, having originated in exceptional 
circumstances, they introduce us into a new sphere. 
In a previous chapter I have made mention of what 
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in the United States are tenned supplementary schools^ 
and I have now to add to those then named the large class 
of schools of a purely philanthropic character — namely, 
special educational establishments opened to the poor 
and the vicious, to those deprived of some outward 
sense, and to those suflfering under mental infirmity, 
such as asylums for orphans and for young delin- 
quents, for the deaf and dumb, and for the blind, for 
idiots and for the insane. All these establishments 
differ from the usual schools in this, that the pupils 
dwell on the spot, and that their moral and physical 
development is more carefully attended to even than 
their mental development, the institution adopting 
with reference to them not only the responsibilities of 
a teacher, but also that of a parent. 

In respect of the number and of the internal organi- 
zation of some of these institutions in particular, Ame- 
rica stands far above Europe. I will not enter into 
minute particulars on this subject, which in fact lies 
beyond the limits of my investigations ; but I caunot 
refrain from touching on it in a few words. Orphan 
asylums, or "half-orphan asylums," exist in great 
number in America; in the city of New York, for 
instance, there are no less than six. I will, howover, 
only introduce one of these to the reader, selecting this 
on account of some particular circumstances connected 
with its origin and present organization, and because 
of its being the result of the largest private donation 
which, as far as I am aware, has ever been made for 
such a purpose. 

No stranger in Philadelphia omits to pay a visit to 
Girard College; and it is perhaps the only orphan 

N 3 
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asylum in the worid that no traveller would venture to 
pass by unnoticed. Besides the great interest which the 
institution has in the eyes of the philanthropist and the 
observer in consequence of its object, it has the further 
attraction of being one of the " lions " of America. 
What I shall say about it will prove that it is quite 
deserving of more than common attention. 

Stephen Girard was by birth a Frenchman, but was 
removed in early youth to America, where he was first 
a common sailor, afterwards commander of a ship of 
his own, and ultimately a merchant. 

By the favour of fortune, and by means of un- 
common activity and energy in commercial under- 
takings, he succeeded in accumulating an amount of 
wealth which even in the United States was considered 
immense (between 14,000,000 and 15,000,000 dollars, 
I was told), and almost the whole of which was at his 
death (in 1830) bequeathed to various public institu^ 
tions. Among other bequests there was one of 2,000,000 
dollars for the foundation of an asylum for orphans, 
which, when completed, was called Girard College. 
The conditions of admittance imposed by the testator, 
are, that the orphans (boys only) shall be children of 
indigent white parents, from the ages of 6 to 10 years. 
They must remain in the college until the ages of 14 
or 18, and subsequently they are made to follow some 
useful practical pursuit, such as commerce, agriculture, 
&c., under the superintendence of the directors of the 
college, until they have attained their majority. Natives 
of Philadelphia, where the testator resided, are to be 
admitted in preference to all others; after these in 
priority come natives of New York, then natives of 
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New Orleans^ and then of other places in the Union 
without distinction. 

This institution has only been in activity some few 
years, and at the time of my visit there were between 
200 and 300 children within its walls. Although I 
do not mean to enter into particulars, I cannot refrain 
from expressing my high admiration of the excellent 
arrangements in the various branches of this vast esta- 
blishment, each of which may be compared with the 
best of the kind I have seen anywhere. But it must 
be observed that, before entering upon the organization 
of the college, its first president. Professor Bache, tra- 
velled two years in Europe for the purpose of obtaining 
ccorect information relative to all the best institutions 
of the kind in our hemisphere *. The auditories are, 
for reasons which I shall mention hereafter, the most 
defective. 

The circumstance which above all others has drawn 
80 much attention to, and gained so high a reputation 
for, this philanthropic institution, is the extraordinary 
magnificence of the buildings. In the middle of an 
area of about 45 acres in extent, and planted with trees 
and shrubs, rises the principal edifice in the form of a 
Grecian temple, surrounded by a colonnade of 34 Co- 
rinthian pillars. The whole edifice — walls, columns, 
roof, steps (inside and outside) — is built of white 
marble f, and has an air of real grandeur. I must, how- 

* Professor Bache has written a very iuteresting report of 
this voyage, in which he gives a full account of the systems of 
instruction, in the lower as well as the higher branches of 
study, in various countries of Europe. 

t Marhle is much used as a building material in Philadel- 
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ever, confess, that on first beholding this magnificence, 
I was less struck by its aesthetic side, than by the 
prodigality of which it bore evidence, and which 
must have alienated such large sums from the prin- 
cipal object of the institution. In the United States, 
as elsewhere, it is not uncommon to see beneficent 
donations frittered away on unnecessary pomp, and 
particularly of late years, since the taste for archi- 
tectural luxury has so greatly increased. In the case 
in question, the mere interest of the fund bequeathed 
amounted to such enormous sums, that fortunately the 
lavishness to which I have alluded led to no other 
inconvenience than that the ultimate organization was 
obliged to be postponed for some years, to allow the 
capital time to accumulate. The magnificence and 
whole character of the building seem, however, to have 
been necessitated by the provisions of the will* to which 
it owes its origin. 

phia. There are whole streets in which the ground-floor and 
steps of each house are of white or gray marble. 

♦ Mr. Qirard's will is a perfect curiosity as regards the rules 
laid down for the cod st ruction of the principal building of the 
future college. Though stating neither the form nor the 
character which the edifice ought to have, the testator has 
entered into the most minute details (filling three closely- 
printed pages of imperial octavo) relative to the length and 
breadth of the building, the thickness of the walls, the form 
of the roof, which was to be as flat as possible and covered in 
with marble slabs of a certain thickness ; nay, he has even deter- 
mined the thickness of the iron clamps, &c., to be used. When 
the plan of the college was to be drawn it was found that the 
design eventually carried out was the only one in which these 
rules of detail could be combined with the beauty and strength 
prescribed in other parts of the will. The rules regarding the 
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The principal building is devoted to the auditories 
and the various collections, and in point of conveni- 
ence for these purposes is far from being equal to ^hat 
it is in point of magnificence. Indeed, no style of 
architecture can be less adapted to the requirements of a 
modem school than the style represented by a Grecian 
temple, and I take it for granted that such would never 
have been selected in so practical a country as Ame- 
rica, were it not, as I have said, for the rules laid down 
in Girard's will. The four wings, which are likewise 
built of marble, contain the dormitories, refectories, 
lavatories, bath-rooms, &c., besides the apartments 
occupied by the president, the matron, and others. 

On ascending the marble steps, and entering the 
magnificent temple, you behold in the auditories no- 
thing more or less than common school-rooms, which 
in some respects cannot even bear comparison with the 
ordinary popular schools in America. As the pupils 
had only been installed during a short time when I 
visited the college, the course of instruction had not 
either been extended beyond the usual limits of the 
popular schools. The appellation of college has been 

walls and the roof, for instance, necessitated the introduction 
of the expensive colonnade, &c. ; and it has thus happened 
that the absence of all ornaments, likewise enjoined by the 
testator, stands in strange contrast to the stateliness of the 
building. It is affirmed that each column has cost between 
20,000 and 30,000 dollars. (The same observations are appli- 
cable to the internal arrangements.) 

I will not, however, undertake to decide whether or not 
greater cheapness might have been combined with equal good 
taste, but, for reasons which will hereafter be stated, one is 
eaiilj reconciled to the luxury exhibited in this case. 
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given to the establishment, as it is intended that the 
scholars shall pass through a course of academical 
instruction before leaving it ; but I have heard well- 
informed persons express their belief that Girard Col- 
lege, as an educational establishment, would never rise 
far above the standard of the common schools, because 
the democratic feelings of the country would tend to 
open its doors to as great a number of pupils as pos- 
sible, even were they to receive within its walls nothing 
more than an ordinary popular education, rather than 
to limit the number of pupils, in order to give them a 
higher education. 

There is one circumstance connected with the sub- 
ject of this college which seems to me worthy of 
special remark. I have said that the architectural 
splendour of this edifice may probably have been ren- 
dered necessary by the provisions of the testator 
(though opposed to his wishes, as may be inferred firom 
the will) ; but it seems to me that the result, as shown 
by the drawings and the estimates of cost, might have 
afforded a good reason for departing from so very 
strict an adherence to the minute rules laid down in 
the will, particularly as such evasion might be sup- 
ported by the clause enjoining avoidance of all unne- 
cessary ornament. It seems to me that the conclusion 
might easily have been come to, that either these oppo- 
site conditions could not possibly be reconciled, or that 
if reconciled they would lead to results evidently at 
variance with the desires of the testator. Had this 
mode of reasoning been followed, the idea of building 
a Grecian temple of marble as an asylum for poor chil- 
dren would not have b^en entertained ; and a building 
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far better suited for this purpose would have been con- 
structed at much less cost. 

On the other hand, although much of this architec- 
tural display may be attributed to the love of public 
splendour, which exists in no small degree in the 
United States, it is nevertheless worthy of remark that 
the object for which the edifice was destined did not 
deter the builders from carryiug it out in the style de- 
scribed above. It proves, at least negatively, a respect 
for the poor, which it is delightful to meet with ; and it 
is impossible to behold without emotion stately pa- 
laces, in which princes might be proud to dwell, form- 
ing asylums for the poorest among the poor, the most 
unfortunate among the unfortunate— helpless orphans. 
In a country where the fatherless are not deemed un- 
worthy of dwelling in palaces, we may hope that they 
will never feel the want of a home and a protector *. 

** I cannot leave the subject of Girard College without 
touching on one more provi:»ion in the will of its founder, 
which has no doubt contributed greatly to fix the attention of 
the curious on this establishment. Mr. Girard strictly enjoined 
that no man in holy orders should ever in any way be con- 
nected with the affairs of the college, or even be allowed to 
enter its doors. This clause, which has called forth much 
animadversion, was followed up by another, which says that 
no sectarian religious views must be inculcated in the college, 
and, perhaps, the testator believed that the provisions of the 
first-mentioned clause were necessary for the due enforcement 
of the other. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

EUROPEAN CRIME IN AMERICAN PRISONS. 

The records of American prisons show, among other 
things, the great increase in crime and immorality 
caused by the European immigration. In 1849 the re- 
port on the great "cell prison" in Philadelphia mentions 
that, of the 2421 convicts imprisoned there since its 
first opening in 1829, 1141 were natives of Pennsyl- 
vania, 920 were natives of other States of the Union, 
and 460 of other countries, chiefly European. Re- 
garding the house of correction in Boston, it was re- 
ported in 1849, that out of 860 prisoners confined 
there, only 258 were natives of America, and among 
these 204 were natives of the New England States. 
Regarding the reformatory school for young delinquents 
in Massachusetts, the report of 1850 says that out of 
334 young persons admitted, 66 were foreigners by 
birth, and 100 of the remaining 286 were of foreign 
(96 of Irish) parentage, though bom in America. In 
a similar reformatory school in New York, 169 out of 
208 children admitted in the course of the year were 
of foreign birth (according to the report of 1849). 
In like manner it is stated, relative to the workhouse in 
Boston, that of the persons admitted into the establish- 
ment in 1848, 102 were bom in Boston of American 
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parents, 1161 were foreigners, 334 were children of 
non-naturalized foreigners bom in the United States. 

These figures, which I do not, however, give as sta- 
tistics of crime, will suffice to show that, independently 
of the amount of native crime, the amount of imported 
crime is such as to render it highly necessary that 
measures should be taken to secure the means of edu- 
cation to those who, being inmates of prisons and 
houses of correction, are withdrawn from the influence 
of the usual educational institutions, and particularly 
to the young among these. 

The number of special reformatory schools for young 
delinquents or for vicious children, who are sent there 
by the magistrates, or possibly in some cases by their 
parents, have of late years greatly increased. Among 
these are the house of reformation in Boston ; the 
State reform school in Westborough, Massachusetts ; 
the house of refuge in New York ; the house of refuge 
in Eochester (State of New York) ; the house of re- 
fuge for white children in Philadelphia ; the house of 
refuge for coloured children in the same city, &c., &c. 

The institutions of the kind which I have visited are 
all uncommonly well organized, and are equally distin- 
guished by the neatness and order which prevail, and 
by the excellent spirit which directs the endeavours to 
reclaim the children. 

The greater number of these establishments, though 
supported by the State, owe their origin to private be- 
nevolence. The reformatory school in Westborough, 
for instance, which is entirely under the control of the 
State, and was founded in 1848, received in donations 
and bequests from one private individual an aggregate 
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sum of 72,000 dollars, to which the State added 
another sum, the exact amount of which is not known 
to me, but which was, I believe, about equal. In con- 
nection with this school there is a fiemn on which the 
children are trained to agricultural labour. Both houses 
of refuge in Philadelphia, each of which have cost 
about 80,000 dollars, owe their origin to the Uberality 
of a private society, under whose direction they remain, 
although they enjoy a considerable annual subsidy 
firom the State. The same is the case with the house 
of refuge in New York and other such institutions. 

The children are made to work as well as to learn. 
For the latter purpose there are day schools, Sunday 
schools, and libraries, exactly as under ordinary cir- 
cumstances. However, in these schools more time is 
given to devotional exercises and positive reUgious in- 
struction than in the common schools, although even 
here endeavours are made to avoid every appearance of 
sectarianism. Otherwise the course of instruction is 
exactly the same as in the popular schools. Upon the 
whole, with the exception of the children not being 
allowed to absent themselves*, there is nothing in 
these institutions that remind one of a prison or a 
house of correction. They cannot be looked upon 
otherwise than as a kind of popular schools, which are 
so far superior to the ordinary schools, that the pupils 
are there taught manual labour as well, and that they 
are trained to orderly habits of life. 

♦ Pupils who have proved themselves worthy of being 
trusted are allowed to go about in the neighbourhood, be it to 
execute an enand or to visit friends or relatives. 
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Even the more I'e^ailar jjri-^oiis liave in a certain 
measure assumed the chaxacter of educational esta- 
blishments^ in consequence of the care which is be- 
stowed on the moral and intellectual training of the 
prisoners. That want of education is one of the prin- 
cipal causes of crime has been fully proved by sta- 
tistics *, and if the desire to reclaim the criminals be 
seriously entertained, the first step to be taken is ne- 
cessarily to afford them the means of instruction. In 
the prisons where the convicts are permitted to mix 
with each other (as in those conducted on the Auburn 
principles) it is customary to have regular evening 
schools and Sunday schools ; in those where the sys- 
tem of solitary confinement or the Philadelphia sys- 
tem is followed, where instruction must be given to 
each convict separately, this of course becomes a much 
more difficult task. In these cases, in particular, the 
services of private individuals, who, either acting in- 
dependently or as members of associations founded for 
the purpose, devote themselves to the education of the 
prisoners, prove most valuable. 

I cannot on this occasion refrain from expressing 
the admiration and reverence which I feel for that most 
benevolent womau. Miss Dix, who devotes herself 
entirely to the admirable object I have just mentioned, 
and who is constantly travelling from one prison to 
another in the United States, instructing the criminals 
(upon whom she is said to exercise an extraordmary 



* In illustration hereof, I may mention that, according to 
official reports relative to the prisons in Massachusetts, out of 
8260 prisoners, only 2520 knew how to read and write. 
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influence), taking notes of such defects of organi- 
zation, &c., as may come under her notice, and 
zealously endeavouring to have them corrected and 
to promote the introduction of improvements. Miss 
Dix, who must have more experience in these matters 
than most other people, has also written a treatise on 
the prisons in America, in which she gives the pr^ 
ference to the Philadelphia system. 

Independently of the direct instruction imparted to 
the prisoners, all the best organized prisons are pro- 
vided with libraries* for the use of the convicts — 
generally the gift of private benevolence. In the 
prisons conducted on the principle of solitary confine- 
ment, these libraries are particularly valuable ; in the 
other prisons the inmates are so much occupied with 
hand labour, that, except on Sundays, they have but 
little time for private study. According to the report 
for 1849, the library in the prison in Auburn contained 
about 700 volumes. The prison library in Columbus, 
State of Ohio, is stated, in the report of the same year, 
to contain 7000 (?) volumes, besides 1500 volumes of 
pamphlets and magazines, and 20,000 pages of tracts f. 
The prison in Philadelphia also possesses a very re- 
spectable library, though I cannot state the number of 

* Besides a Bible and other devotional works, of which there 
is a copy in each cell. 

t In her treatise on the prisons of America, in 1845, Miss 
Dix complains of the want of direct means for the improve- 
ment of the inmates in this prison. My information has not 
been obtained from official sources, nor has it been gathered on 
the spot, for I have not visited the place, but has been borrowed 
from a newspaper. 
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books ; at the time of my visit one of the prisoners 
was acting as librarian. According to what I have 
been told by trustworthy persons, the moral and intel- 
lectual improvement of the prisoners is better attended 
to in this prison than in any other in America ^. 

* The annual report of the board of managers of the Prison 
Discipline Society contains a summary account of a great 
number of American prisons, penitentiaries, bouses of correc- 
tion, and reformatory schools ; but the information given is of 
course meagre as compared with the separate reports of each 
establishment. Besides the society here mentioned, there are 
several other prison societies, as they are called — for instance, 
in New York, Philadelphia, and other places — that labour for 
the moral and intellectual improvement of the prisoners. 



i 



CHAPTEB XXI. 

ASYLUMS FOR THE DEAF AND DUMB, ETC. 

The first institution for the deaf and dumb in America 
was founded in Hartford (Connecticut) in 1816, under 
the name of " The American Asylum for the Instruc- 
tion of the Deaf and Dumb," and was placed under 
the direction of Mr. Gallaudet, who had travelled in 
Europe, during the preceding year, to make himself 
acquainted with the methods of instruction adopted in 
asylums of the kind there. His chief studies were 
carried on in Paris, and since then the French system 
has been exclusively adopted in America. 

Besides the asylum already named, which, in 1849, 
had 1 director, 1 1 assistant "teachers, and 205 pupils, 
there are at present in the United States the following 
institutions for the deaf and dumb : " The New York 
Institution for the Deaf and Dumb," in the city of 
New York (with 1 director, 1 1 assistant teachers, and 
220 pupils in 1849) ; " The Pennsylvania Institution," 
in Philadelphia (with 1 director, 7 assistant teachers, 
and 121 pupils in 1848); "The Virginia Institution," 
in Staunton ; " The North Carolina Institution," 
in Raleigh; ''The Georgia Asylum," in Cave Spring 
(quite new) ; " The Tennessee Institution," in Knox- 
ville (new, having no more than 25 pupils in 1848); 
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"The Eentacky Institation/' in Danville (with 1 
director, 2 assistant teachers, and 50 papils in 1648) ; 
" The Ohio Asylum/' in Columhus (with 127 pupils 
in 1848); "The Indiana Asylum," in Indianopolis 
{with 1 director, 8 assistant teachers, and 02 pupils in 
1848); "The Illinois Asylum" (with 1 director, 8 
assistant teachers, and 60 pupils in 1848) ; and pos- 
sibly some more which have not come to my know- 
ledge. It was thought at first that the asylum in 
Hartford would suffice for the whole Union, and the 
name of the American Asylum was therefore given 
to it. 

The institutions for the deaf and dumb in America 
are in a great measure indebted to State grants and 
annual State subsidies for their origin and their sup- 
port*, although, as relates to these asylums, private 
charity has also proved itself very active. Some of 
the pupils are paid for, others are supported by the 
State. Those States which have no institution of their 
own, make an agreement with some neighbouring 
State, which has an asylum of the kind, for the recep- 
tion of a certain number of pupils. Under such con- 
ditions, for instance, the asylum in Hartford receives 
pupils from all the New England States. 

The management of all the institutions of the kind 
with which I have become acquainted — and I have 
reason to think the same is the case in all other in- 
stances — is entrusted to corporate bodies formed for 

* Shortly after the foundation of the Asylum in Hartford, 
a considerable grant of public lands was made to it by Con- 
gress, by the sale of which a large fund was accumulated. 
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* 

the purpose, but annual reports are made to the legis4 
lature, and the State has reserved to itself the right of 
inspection. The arrangements relative to the moral, 
intellectual, and physical well-being of the pupils are 
such as to leave nothing to be desired, and the institu- 
tions in Hartford, New York, and Philadelphia are in 
every respect equal, and in some respects superior, to 
the best institutions of the kind in Europe. 

Among the institutions for the blind, I have visited 
that of Boston and that of New York. The so-called 
Perkin's Institute, in Boston, has attained a world re- 
nown under the direction of the celebrated Dr. Howe. 
Who has not heard of Laura Bridgeman, who, 
although blind, deaf, and dumb, has, through means 
of the admirable system of instruction in force in this 
institution, and the unwearying care bestowed upon 
the inmates, attained a degree of intellectual develop- 
ment, and acquired an amount of knowledge, truly 
marvellous under the circumstances ! To those who 
can produce such results, it seems that nothing in the 
way of education can be impossible. 

The institute for the blind in New York is also of a 
very superior character. In this there axe upwards of 
100 pupils, and for these, besides the director, four 
teachers in the literary, five in the musical, and two in 
the mechanical, department. 

It is said that insanity is more common in the 
United States than in any other country. According 
to an inquiry instituted in Massachusetts some years 
ago, and apparently carried out very conscientiously, 
there were in that State two insane persons to every 
1000 inhabitants; and it was likewise found that, in 
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the same State, the population of which does not exceed 
1^000,000, there were aboat 1200 idiots. The number 
of insane persons in the whole Union is estimated at 
30,000 or 40,000 at the lowest. Without attempting 
to decide in how far these figures may be correct, and 
still less to account for this unusual amount of mental 
aberration in America, I will content myself with sim- 
ply stating the fact that the hospitals for the insane, 
of which there are at present about 30 in the United 
States, and which can receive 7000 patients, are by no 
means sufficient for the demands made upon them. Of 
late years, however, public attention has been stead- 
fitstly turned to this painful subject, principally in 
consequence of the statistics which I have quoted 
above; and it may ' therefore be supposed that the 
number of these asylums will rapidly increase. But, 
however deficient in number, the existing hospitals (at 
least those among them that I have visited) are, in 
every respect, of the very highest order. However ex- 
cellent in their kind all the other philanthropic institu- 
tions in America are, they are greatly surpassed by the 
asylums for the insane, which stand undeniably above 
the best of the kind in any country. It is impossible 
to behold without feelings of grateful emotion institu- 
tions such as the '* Retreat for the Insane," at Hartford, 
and the " Pennsylvania Hospital for the Insane," in 
Philadelphia, where the patients are treated with a 
gentleness, tenderness, and judiciousness truly admir- 
able. Tlfe results of the treatment seem equally satis- 
factory. In the Philadelphia Hospital, for instance, 
out of a total of 1378 patients, 149 died, 737 were 
completely cured, 117 were much improved, and 193 

o 
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were so in a less degree ; and out of a total of 1897 
patients in the Retreat in Hartford, 155 died, and 1012 
were completely cured, while of the remaining num- 
ber many were more or less improved. 

The internal arrangements of many of these hospitals 
are so elegant, that one might fancy one's self in the 
dwelling of a family of distinction, rather than in aa 
asylum for the insane. Each patient has a separate and 
very pretty little sleeping-room, and in the daytime hp 
may either walk in the light and handsome conidors^ 
or install himself in the elegant drawing-room, read- 
ing-rooms, &c. Surrounding the house are pleasure- 
grounds and gardens provided with various apparatus 
for the amusement of the patients, who are, also, some- 
times made to occupy themselves with gardening, dec., 
which is considered conducive to health *. All that 
regards board, cleanliness, and other household mat- 
ters, is as carefully attended to as everything else, and, 
upon the whole, the establishments are on a most 
superior footing. The expenditure for the hospital in 
Hartford amounted, in 1849, to about 25,000 dollars^ 
and for that in Philadelphia to about 40,000 dollars. 
Many of the patients are paid for, others are admitted 
without payment ; some are taken for a sum fixed by 
agreement with the States to which they belong. 

The greatest amount of admiration and attention is, 
however, due to the system of mental training followed 
in these asylums. Any one not previously acquainted 

* It has also been found beneficial to teach the patienti 
various trades, which they work at in rooms arranged for the 
purpose. 
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with the principles adopted in modem times relative to 
the treatment of the insane would, no doubt, be greatly 
astonished on entering these establishments to see 
persons whom he knew to be lunatics occupied in all 
lands of peaceful and tranquil amusements, such as 
music, reading, chess, &c. ; to hear them quietly join 
in prayers, observe them listen with attention to a 
sermon or a scientific lecture*, or to see them assemble 
for social amusement, &c., &c.t 

The nature of the administration of these, as well as 
of the other philanthropic establishments I have 
mentioned, will best be seen by the list of officials 
attached to the hospital in Hartford, which I subjoin. 
There may, indeed, be differences of detail in the 
▼arions establishments, but I give the list, to which I 
have alluded, as an example, because it shows a greater 
combination of forces than any other I have seen, and 
is, therefore, best calculated to give an idea of the 
principles followed in organizing an administrative 
body of the kind. The list for 1849, to which I am 
referring, gives 1 chairman, 1 deputy chairman, 1 
treasurer, 1 solicitor, 1 secretary (all these are ap- 



* In the hospital for the insane, in Philadelphia, there were 
delivered, during the year preceding my visit, 46 lectures, 
namely, 17 on the birds of America, 9 on astronomy, 3 on elec- 
tricity, 8 on the physiology of plants, 2 on heat, 2 on the 
atmosphere, 3 on the eye and the sense of sight, 2 on the ear 
and the laws of acoustics. These lectures, as also prayers and 
lermons, were generally attended by one-half of the patients. 
(Attendance is quite voluntary.) 

t Evening parties are generally given once a week or once a 
fortnight. 

2 
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pointed by election), 6 deputy chaiimeny for life^^; 
6 directoiB, for life f ; 20 directors, elected for a year ; 
8 commissioners, appointed by the State. To these 
are added 6 medical inspectors, 3 administrators, 6 
female inspectors, 1 physician and superintendent, 
1 assistant physician, 1 chaplain, 1 steward, and 1 
matron. 

Institutions for idiots are of recent date in America; 
and, as far as I am aware, there is as yet but one. 
This has very lately been established in Boston by Dr. 
Howe (the director of the institution for the blind, and 
the teacher of Laura Bridgman), to whom it offers a 
new field for the exercise of his admirable powers. 
The institution was, at the time of my visit, still of so 
recent date, that all that I could learn from it was to 
appreciate the immense difficulties connected with 
education under such circumstances. 

* In Tirtue of their haying subscribed 200 dollars and up- 
wards. The original number had been fourteen. 

t In virtue of their having subscribed 100 dollars. The 
original number of these directors had been nineteen. 



CHAPTEB XXII. 

PBIVATE LIBERALITY IN FAVOUR OF PUBLIC 

INSTITUTIONS. 

While on the subject of such institutions as are chiefly 
maintained by voluntary subscription, I will introduce 
some general observations on the pecuniary means which 
are thus obtained, and on the co-operation of the State, 
the local bodies, and private individuals for a common 
object, observations which will at the same time serve 
as an introduction to the succeeding division of this 
work. 

The sums which private persons in America expend 
upon educational and philanthropic institutions are 
truly astonishing, and such is the public spirit and 
general culture of the nation, that there is very rarely 
any difficulty in raising a sufficient amount by sub- 
scription for carrying out any benevolent purpose. 
In judging of the liberality thus evinced, we must, of 
course, take into consideration the great wealth pos- 
sessed by private individuals, which must not, how- 
ever, be supposed to be greater, or even as great, as 
in Europe*; but the "widow's mite" also plays a 

* As regards the Free States, it must be remembered that 
although in the cities immense wealth is accumulated in some 
priyate hands, in the rural districts, on the contraiy, there is 
no wealthy class of proprietors. 
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great part Id these subscriptions, and this is the most 
interesting side of the subject. It is marvellous what 
large sums are often collected in penny contributions, 
or small contributions, in naturd, of various kinds 
of articles. The single fact that one of the obser- 
vatories in America * (mark, an observatory) has, in 
a great measure, been founded by means of a penny 
subscription, will serve to exemplify this. But, what- 
ever may be the spirit of the nation, such instances 
of public liberality would be impossible if taxation was 
not so light that it causes no inconvenient drain on 
the purses of the people, and if the laws were not such 
as always to secure to labour its reward (that is to say, 
as far as such matters are dependent on legislation). 
The greater the number of artificial impediments and 
difficulties people have to struggle with in making their 
way in life, the more narrow-minded, the more indiffe- 
rent to all but their own interests they become ; while 
that cheerfulness of temper and lightness of heart 
-which result from liberty of action, naturally incline 
to generosity, because, under such circumstances, labour 
does not seem burdensome, and its reward seems of 
easy attainment 

As regards the rich, there are circumstances in Ame- 
rica which, as it were, force them into showing greater 
munificence relative to public undertakings than they 
might otherwise be inclined to evince. It is only such 
munificence that secures respect, or even toleration for 
their riches. It is, for instance, a well-known fact, that 
in America wealth is so far firom being considered a 

♦ That of Cincinnati. 
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desirable quality in a representatiye of the people, that 
his being rich may on the contrary prevent the success 
of a candidate. This is, no doubt, a state of things 
against which the selfishness of the wealthy may revolt ; 
but in it we see one of the most excellent effects of the 
democratic form of government which thus forces riches 
into their proper channels. No organization of society 
can prevent riches from accumulating in the hands of 
individuals, but we cannot but admire a constitution 
which, by the application of a gentle moral pressure, 
renders it impossible for the rich to enjoy public esteem, 
if they give themselves up to selfish enjoyment of their 
means, and merely endeavour to gain the reputation of 
generosity by the gift of a few alms. Such communis- 
tic views are the only ones that gain ground in America, 
and to me these views seem correct and commendable. 
The practical results have indeed proved very satisfac- 
tory. Daily and hourly the traveller in that country 
comes upon evidences of the extraordinary liberality 
of the rich as regards all undertakings for the benefit 
of the public. In the preceding pages I have quoted 
some examples of this liberality ; in the sequel I shall 
have occasion to mention many more ; and I might 
almost fill a volume were I to enumerate all the dona- 
tions and bequests that, even to my knowledge, have 
been made to public institutions. 

FinaUy, there are the subsidies of the State, which 
often come in to fill up what is wanting fix)m other 
sources. From the subjoined example, which I have 
had an opportunity of investigating, it will be seen how 
the three powers to which I have alluded are made to 
act in concert. 
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In 1848 the Legislature in Connecticut assessed a 
sum for founding a normal school for the education of 
teachers. This sum was^ however^ to be exclusively 
applied to defraying the salaries of teachers ; whatever 
other funds were required were to be supplied by the 
community in which the school was to be located, the 
communities being allowed to compete with each other 
for this advantage. It was soon shown that the matter 
was by no means regarded with indifference. Eveiy 
township in the State put forward claims to be the one 
especially favoured, and all the advantages which the 
school would derive from its location in this or that 
town were industriously propagated by speeches and 
pamphlets. At length the competition was restricted to 
three townships besides the two capital cities, which 
had greatly outbid all the others. Delegates from 
these townships then met at the office of the State 
Superintendent of schools, to make known the offers 
of their respective constituents, and to plead their 
cause. A special committee was nominated to exa- 
mine the various proposals, and to accept the one 
which it should deem most advantageous. Before it 
came to this point the two capitals had withdrawn, 
the one principally because it had just made great 
sacrifices for the construction of a railway, and was 
therefore less inclined to subject itself for the moment 
to any additional burden, and both, as was distinctly 
expressed, because they were averse to enter into com- 
petition with townships which under such circumstances 
would always be obliged to cede *. One of the capi- 

''^ As far as I could perceiye, much jealousy exists between 
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tals was, however, represented by a solicitor, who, 
without making any formal proposal, limited himself 
to alluding in general to the advantages which the 
school would derive from being located in a larger 
dty. After long discussion and deliberation the com** 
mittee at length decided in favour of a small town 
(with a population of from 2000 to 3000) which ten- 
dered a sum of 1 6,000 dollars in cash, 6000 dollars of 
which had been given by one individual. The two 
other tenders were nearly equal to this, but as they 
included offers of existing buildings, the offer of cash 
was preferred, as this left the building committee at 
liberty to construct the school-house on the most 
approved principles. It cannot be denied that this 
example proves great liberality as regards public under- 
takings, and more particularly public schools. Another 
circumstance which is deserving of attention is, that 
whenever the State grants a sum for purposes of this 
kind, this grant is not made a reason for assuming 
a dictatorial tone, but is merely given as an en- 
couragement. The State is ever willing to give its 
subsidies into the hands of local bodies and associa- 
tions, without any attempt at limiting their powers, 
and rarely demands more in return than to be held 
informed of their proceedings, through means of minute 
and conscientious reports. The power of control which 
is thus secured to the State, as well as through the right 
of inspection, which it reserves to itself, is, however, of 
incalculable benefit, and is quite a sufScient guarantee 

the country towns and the two capitals — the one of which has 
12,000 the other 15,000 inhabitants. 

8 
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for the proper application of the funds ; while, on the 
other hand, the actiyity of the local bodies and the 
private associations is not crippled, and their interest 
in the undertakings not weakened by the unnecessary 
interference of the supreme power in matters of detaaL 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

OBSERVATIONS ON THE " GRADATION " OF SCHOOLS, 
AND THE IMPORTANCE AND SIONIFICANCE OF 

THIS SYSTEM. 

Before I enter upon an account of the organizatiGn 
of the higher educational institutions in the United 
States, I must once more turn the attention of the 
reader to one point in connection with the public 
schools which is of much importance, and which will 
lead us by a natural transition to the subject of the 
succeeding chapters. 

I have on several previous occasions alluded to that 
classification of the public schools which is understood 
in America by the term gradation of schools ; but it is 
of importance that the organization implied thereby 
should be thoroughly understood. 

In Europe also there exists in a certain sense a 
classification of schools, but this classification cannot 
in general justly be termed a gradation. In the dif- 
ferent schools the scholars pass through various degrees 
of knowledge to a higher or lower stage of culture; 
but the starting-point is generally the same in all. The 
course of instruction in one school is not a conse- 
quential continuation of the course in another. The 
higher is not actually based on the lower. Each con- 
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stitutes a separate system of instractionf adapted for 
Various positions in life, and for the different classes of 
the people. There are thus schools in which children 
destined to receive a learned or a scientific education 
begin with learning to read and to write ; and others in 
which children destined to be artizans begin with the 
same instruction. The lowest grade must always be 
considered a poor school, and in many places is indeed 
called so ; and this is, in fact, the class of school which 
is generally meant by popular schools, and the course 
of instruction in which, forms the standard of what is 
usually termed popular education. Where tliis is the 
case, popular culture cannot without much difficulty be 
extended beyond the limits thus drawn ; but to be sure 
it may the more easily be defined, as regards quality as 
well as quantity. 

In America the public schools, as far as they go^ 
(that is to say &om the primary school to the high 
school, both inclusive) constitute a connected system, 
in this way, that the course of instruction in the higher 
school is considered a continuation of that in the 
school immediately below it, and only on condition of 
having gone through the course in the latter can the 
pupil claim admittance into the former. No difference 
in the studies pursued occurs before the high school 
divides into two branches, the English and the Latin ; 
that is to say, when the pupils have attained their 
twelfth or fourteenth year. The first and most natural 
consequence of this arrangement is, on the one hand, 
that the lower schools must of necessity assume a 
higher character, and on the other, that it becomes 
more difficult to define the fixed limits of what is under- 
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stood by " popular instruction." I have, however, in 
the preceding pages endeavoured to give a general idea 
of the nature of this instruction, such as it is imparted 
in the primary schools and the grammar schools ; and 
as I am now proceeding in due order to give an account 
of the higher educational institutions of America, I 
will add a few further particulars relative to the high 
schools, which, as I have before said, are equivalent to 
our learned schools and our real schools. In so doing, 
I shall more particularly hold in view the schools of 
that grade which I visited in Boston, in Hartford (Con- 
necticut), and in Philadelphia. On the one hand, these 
represent the best of the kind in America, and on the 
other, they afford examples of the variations which 
occur in the general system. 

In the high schools, pupils are not admitted under 
the age of 12 years. The conditions of admittance 
are proficiency in all the principal branches of in- 
struction taught in the grammar schools, i,e, reading, 
writing, arithmetic (down to the rule of three inclusive), 
English grammar, spelling, &c., as also geography and 
the history of the United States. In consequence of 
the healthy reaction exercised on the lower grades of 
schools by the high schools, and the strict preliminary 
examination — to which pupils seeking admittance into 
them are subjected — the latter have of late years been 
of more advanced age and better informed than was 
formerly the case. The average age of the pupils 
admitted into the high school in Philadelphia, for in- 
stance, in 1888 when it was founded, was little more 
than 12 years, while in 1850 it was more than 14 
years ; and although the statutory claims made upon 
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the papUs have not been raised, Uie effect upon the 
lover BchoolB has, as I have said, been Bach as to in- 
crease de facto the amount of knowledge pOHsessed by 
the new oomera. 

The complete coone is oaloolated to ocoapy fonr 
yean ; bat only a small nomber of pupils continue 
their studies so long. On an average they cannot be 
assumed to remain more than two years. 

In general the high schools are exclusively either fbr 
boys or for girls. The school in Hartford, which is in 
common, for both sexes, forms an exception to this 
role. This last-mentioned school presents the strange 
spectacle (strange, as regards our habits and ideas) of 
girls and boys of the ages of 15 and 16, assembled in 
a common school-room under the guidance of female 
as well as male teachers*. Girls and boys enter by 
separate doors &om the street, have separate entrance 
rooms, &c., and are placed on separate sides of the 
large school-room ; otherwise they are upon quite an 
equal footing, and in the recitation rooms you may see 
classes composed of both sexes. There can be no 
doubt but that this system of allowing boys and girls 
to receive their education in common, must tend to 
refine thcmanoere and morals of the school, while at 
the same time it must exercise a great influence on the 
position of women, not only as regards education, but 
also afterwards in society. 

The high school in Hartford includes two Latin 



* At the period of mj Tint to the school the mathemftticsl 
leuoTU were given hj a female teacher, u is, indeed, frequentlj 
Uw cMe m. (he Doited States. 
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ooorses and two English courses. The higher English 
oourse, which is calculated to extend oyer a period of 
four years, embraces the following subjects : — 1st year: 
arithmetic hni algebra, geography and history of the 
United States, English grammar, together with spell- 
ing, and the definition of words ^, caligraphy, and 
▼ocal music; Snd year: arithmetic and algebra (as far 
as the second degree), elementary geometry, geography 
and history of England, English grammar (including 
etymology), exercises in reading and composition; drd 
year : elementary geometry (concluded), together with 
plane trigonometry, natural philosophy, geography, and 
history of France and England, rhetoric and logic, 
reading of the English classics, English etymology 
composition, and elocution ; 4th year : astronomy (or 
land surveying), chemistry, physiology, ancient history 
and geography, history of Uterature (a course of lec- 
tures), theoretical and practical philosophy, political 
economy (a course of lectures), natural theology and 
the evidences of Christianity. 

The general course for girls is the same. The girls 
who prefer following the Latin course are exempted 
from attending the lessons in etymology, the geography 
and history of the United States, natural philosophy, 
chemistry and philosophy. 

The junior English course embraces the subjects 
taught in the first two years, with this difference, that 
book-keeping and caligraphy are substituted for geo- 
metry. 

* The definition of words forms an important item in the 
study of the mother tongue in America ; and, indeed, it ought 
to be 80. 
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The classical or Latin course, which is also assumed 
to extend over four years, embraces, in common with 
the higher English course, the following subjects: 
arithmetic and algebra, English grammar, reading of 
English classics, caligraphy, exercises in reading, an- 
cient history and geography ; but otherwise only the 
classical languages. The books used for this course, in 
addition to the school-books, are Cornelius Nepos, 
Sallust, Cicero's orations, Virgil, Xenophon's Anabasis, 
and Homer. The pupils are also practised in writing 
Greek and Latin, and in translating from one of these 
languages into the other. 

The high school in Philadelphia has also adopted 
the plan of a higher and a lower course, and the pupils 
who go through the higher classical or English course 
(both of which extend over four years) are at liberty to 
choose between the classical languages on the one side, 
and the French and Spanish languages on the other, 
while the junior course (extending over two years) em- 
braces neither ancient nor modem languages. 

In Boston, as I have already stated, the different 
courses are taught in distinct schools; this is, however, 
an exception from the general rule. 

As regards the plan of instruction, it is usual to give 
the pupils lessons to learn at home *, to teach them in 
classes, and give them places in the classes according 
to their deserts. (Promotion is effected in some schools 
once a year, as for instance in Boston ; in others twice 

* The school hours are consequently mostly devoted to the 
hearing of lessons. Occasionally lectures are introduced, and 
in some cases instruction in certain branches (as, for instance, 
the natural sciences) is always given in this way. 
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a year, as for instance in Philadelphia.) In some cases 
each class has a separate teacher, but in the greater 
number each science is taught by a separate teacher, 
or both methods are combined. 

As regards discipline, the very same system prevails 
which I have mentioned in Chapter xiii. relative to 
the popular schools, for which reason I alluded in that 
place to the peculiar system adopted in the high school 
in Hartford. 

Annual school festivals, which are termed celebra- 
tions, are usual. Promotion in the schools in Boston 
is not preceded by examination ; and though in Phila- 
delphia examination does take place on these occasions, 
much importance is not attached to it ; whereas, very 
strict examinations and repetitions take place quarterly, 
to which, however, the public is not invited, although 
then, as at all other times, any one who chooses may 
be present. 

The school vacations amount in all to about six 
or eight weeks, exclusive of a few general holidays. 
Some high schools (and among the rest that in Phila- 
delphia) are not open on Saturdays. 

As a general rule the classical department in these 
schools must not be considered as intended solely to 
pfepare scholars for college. The colleges in the 
United States, as I shall show more fuUy in the sequel, 
are institutions of a more private character, between 
which and the public-school system there is no organic 
connection. The amount of knowledge required as a 
condition of admittance into the colleges is far below 
that possessed by a pupil who has gone through the 
whole four years' course in the high schools. Some 
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of the last-mentioiied schools indeed claim to be con- 
eddered equal to colleges. The high school in Phila- 
delphia, for instance, confers the degree of bachelor of 
arts, and the teachers are called professors. Therefore, 
although many scholars who leave the high schools 
enter a college to continue their studies, the former 
must not, as I have said, be regarded merely as prepa- 
ratory schools for the latter; on the contrary, forming 
the last grade in the system of pubUc free schools in 
America, they are intended to impart what is termed a 
general education, fitting the scholar for entering a 
learned as well as a practical career. It is not impro- 
bable that in like manner, as they have contributed 
gradually to raise the standard of excellence in the 
lower schools, so they will themselves gradually rise, until 
they will at length assume the character of pubUc col- 
leges ; at least there are many indications that some- 
thing of this kind will take place ; for it cannot be 
supposed that public instruction in America, which has 
by degrees so greatly extended its sphere of activity, 
should remain stationary at the point it has at present 
attained. 

As regards the character of the instruction imparted, 
the following points are particularly worthy of remark. 

The character of the high school in Philadelphia is 
more scientific, and only 20 per cent, of the school- 
time is devoted to the study of languages; whereas 
the character of the classical department of the high 
school in Hartford, as also of the Latin high school in 
Boston, is so exclusively classical, that, on the Con- 
tinent of Europe, at least, nothing like it is met with. 
The natural sciences are almost entirely set aside, and. 
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^th the exception of some hours given to mathe- 
matios, the whole of the time not devoted to the 
classical languages is appropriated to the study of the 
English language, and to the so-called humaniora. 

In the English high schools, ftlso, the humanities 
and the English language have a more important part 
assigned to them than the natural sciences. Even in 
the school in Philadelphia, the more scientific ten- 
dency of which I have already alluded to, and where 
the mathematical course embraces analytical geometry 
and the beginning of algebra^, as also a somewhat 
extended course of applied mathematics (astronomy f, 
navigation, land-surveying, &c.), the hours of instruc- 
tion in the subjoined branches are as follows : philo- 
sophy, history, and belles-lettres, 62 ; languages Xy 32 ; 
mathematics, 40 ; natural sciences, 44 ; drawing, &c., 
14. The cultivation of the mother tongue in reading, 
writing, and speaking, is, in these schools, as in the 
lower popular schools, most carefully attended to; 
and the proficiency attained in writing the English 
language is often very remarkable. This is more par- 
ticularly proved by the common custom of letting the 
pupils at the examinations, as far as it is possible, 
answer the questions put to them in writing. The 
natural sciences are limited principally to astro- 

* In the English high school in Boston the course of in- 
fftmction in geometry does not extend beyond elementary 
geometry and trignometry. 

t This school possesses an observatory, furnished with a 
movable cupola, one of Frauenhofer^s refracting telescopes, one 
of Ertel's transit instruments, and other good instruments. 

X Classical in the Latin division, modem in the English 
division. 
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nomy^ natural philosophy, chemistry^ and physiology ; 
natural history is either entirely excluded or is treated 
mih little favour. 

I have thought it right more particularly to direct 
attention to the above points, because they will no 
doubt in many cases occasion surprise ; as, in Sweden^ 
we are generally impressed with the idea that the 
American culture is of an exclusively practical charac- 
ter. For the rest I will postpone all further remarks 
on the subject until I have made the reader acquainted 
with the remaining and higher educational establish- 
ments in America, in which the same general charac- 
teristics prevail as regards the subjects of study. 

I will here, however, seize the opportunity of draw- 
ing the attention of the reader to the great importance 
and significance of such high schools for girls as are 
daily becoming more numerous in America. The 
objections which were at first raised, by class-prejudioe 
in particular, against the establishment of public 
schools for girls, have been confuted by actual ex- 
perience in the schools established, and it is, therefore, 
to be expected that the number of these establishments 
will rapidly increase. The course of instruction im- 
parted in these schools, as well as in a great many of 
the academies which will be mentioned hereafter, is, 
in every respect, the same as the course in the boys' 
schools. In addition to a very extensive knowledge, 
practical as well as theoretical, of the English lan- 
guage, and of the subjects included under the name of 
humanities, an acquaintance with elementary geometry, 
one or two degrees of algebra, the natural sciences, 
the Latin, and sometimes the Greek, language con- 
stitute the more substantial accomplishments which 
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form part of the higher education of women in 
America. 

For my own part I do not, I confess, consider it of 
the least value either for woman or for man to possess 
a smattering of Greek or Latin ; and I would, there- 
fore, point out several defects in the higher as well as 
the lower girl schools in America — defects which very 
commonly prevail in the school education in that 
country, and which are, perhaps, most striking in the 
establishments to which I have just referred. I would, 
for instance, as regards the mathematical course, desire 
to see geometry and geometrical drawing assume a 
more prominent place at the aide of aritlimedc and 
algebra, than is the case at present ; I should be glad 
to see natural history placed on a level with the other 
natural sciences ; and I would recommend that more 
attention should be given to manual arts, &c. But, 
above all things, it is important that the education of 
girls, as well as boys, should be of a serious and sub- 
stantial character. 

The comparatively high degree of culture which 
women of all classes in America possess, as also the 
influence which, in consequence, they exercise in their 
fisunilies and in society, cannot but strike every Euro- 
pean traveller. The more developed the life of a 
community is, the greater is the influence and signifi- 
cance of woman ; and the position which woman holds 
in America is at one and the same time a standard by 
which to measure the high degree of culture attained 
by the American nation, and one of the best guaran- 
tees of its stability and of its future development 




CHAPTEB XXIV. 

FRXVATE CHARACTER OF HIGHER EDUCATIONAL 

INSTITUTIONS. 

Although, as has been shown in the preceding 
chapter, there are some public schools in which a 
learned education may be obtained, hitherto the higher 
branches of instruction have been left principally to 
institutions of a more private character, in regard to 
which, although they enjoy a certain measure of public 
support, and are subjected to public control, the State 
only acts as the protector of private rights. While po- 
pular education (properly speaking) in its origin as well 
as in its organization is the fruits of a regularly-planned 
system, which has gradually, in each locality, extended 
its field of action so as to embrace the higher branches 
of education also, this will not be found to be the case 
with the institutions of which I am about to speak ; 
and in consequence the picture I have now to unfold 
presents a variety of organizations indepeudent of each 
other, and owing their establishment to casual circum- 
stances, yet possessing points worthy of attention. 
The educational institutions to which I more parti- 
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colarly allade, are the so-called academies ^, and colleges, 
the latter of which are also sometimes called univer- 
sities. These confer upon the graduates the diplomas 
of bachelor of arts and master of arts, but, both as 
regards the plan of instruction and the disciplinary 
system adopted, they bear more resemblance to our 
gymnasiums than to our universities. It is, indeed, 
only very lately that any approach has been made in 
America to such institutions as are in Europe termed 
nniyersities. The faculties of divinity, medicine, and 
law, although accidentally united with these colleges 
into what may with more or less justice be termed 
nniyersities, must, nevertheless, in general be con- 
sidered as independent schools, as will be shown here- 
after when I shall give a fiill account of these matters. 
The American Almanack for the year 1850 mentions 
120 colleges t as existing in the Union, 14 of which 
are in New England, 8 in the State of New York, &c. 
The average number of teachers in each was 8, but 
in reality the number varied from 2 and 8 to upwards 
of 20. The number of pupils in 119 of the colleges 
was 10,770, giving an average of about 90 to each 
college ; but the real numbers varied from 20 to 300 
and 400. Of the total number the New England 
States comprised 2068, which, in proportion to the 
amount of population, is twice as many as any of the 

* In some parts of America the term seminary is more 
usual than academy. 

t Some of these are said not to be in full actiyitj, and 
hardly to deserve the name of college. However, the number 
of teachers and pupils in 119 of the colleges is given. Th^ 
ISOth had just been founded (in New York). 
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other States. This proportion, no doubt, shows a 
greater taste for classical studies in this division of the 
Union, but it also in a great measure arises fix)m the 
fact that many pupils are sent to the New England 
colleges (particularly to some of these) firom the other 
States. 

The number of academies is very great, as will be 
seen by the example borrowed firom a single State;, 
which I shall quote in the following chapter. 

The history of the origin of these educational insti- 
tutions is generally as follows, for I am here not speak- 
ing about private boarding-schools, which are based 
upon circumstances of a still more accidental nature. 
Some persons perceiving that a college or academy is 
wanted in a locality, unite and open a subscription for 
the purpose of founding one. If fortune favours them — 
and this is probably most frequently the case — the un- 
dertaking is generally from the very commencement 
supported by some large private donation. The next 
step is to secure to the new institution a satisfactory 
legal position, by obtaining for it the privilege of in- 
corporation, and instances are not rare in which the 
local bodies as well as the State have contributed to 
the support of these establishments. In this manner 
several of these institutions have from very small be- 
ginnings gradually attained a very respectable position. 
According to my ideas, however, it is not so much the 
number of more or less considerable donations which 
have been presented to these institutions, which is most 
worthy of attention, but more particularly the great 
simis which have often been accumulated by means of 
very small contributions. The university of Cambridge, 
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which is now so rich, has risen to its present position, 
from the small beginning of the gifts of a few hooks, 
or natural objects, or of a few dollars; and Yale 
College — which has at this moment the greatest number 
of pupils, and which in completeness of organiza- 
tion comes nearest to the university just mentioned — 
owes its existence to a few clergymen, who contributed 
a sm&ll number of books as a foundation for the college 
which now stands in such high repute. 

All institutions of the kind of which I am now 
treating are mainly supported by fees paid by the 
pupils ; but a great proportion of them — indeed most 
probably all — receive a greater or smaller number 
of free scholars. There are besides many foundations 
for the support of poor students*. 

All the details relative to tlie organization of these 
institutions, which cai} be of any interest, will be found 
in the next chapter. In the exposition which I there 
give, I begin witli the State of New York ; not because 
the colleges in this State belong to the best in the 
Union, for such is not the case ; but because in New 
York there exists a kind of centralized administration, 
embracing the academies as well as the colleges, which 
are thus united into a kind of system, and by beginning 
with an account of this system I shall be better able at 
once to afford the reader a general view of this part of 

* According to a table of expenses in some of the colleges, 
which IB given in the *' American Almanack for 1850," the fees 
paid vary from about 20 dollars to upwards of 70 dollars a year. 
Inclusive of other expenses, such as apartments, board, lights, 
and laundry, the yearly expenses range from upwards of 100 
dollars to upwards of 200 dollars. 

P 
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the American system of iDstructioD, than if I began by 
describing institutions, which though superior to any 
of the same grade in New York, are not united by any 
common bond. But after the reader has, through ac- 
quaintance with the New York system, obtained a clear 
conception of the general character and spirit of the 
institutions in question, I will devote a separate chapter 
to that estabUshment, which is justly cousidered the 
iirst in the United States, and which may serve to show 
how great a height classical and scientific education 
in America has attained. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

GENERAL ORGANIZATION OF THE UNIVERSITY IN 
NEW YORK AND ITS DEPENDENT SCHOOLS 

AND COLLEGES. 

The fifteenth chapter of the " Bevised Statutes of the 
State of New York" begins with the following enact- 
ment, which places the university under the protection 
of the State : — 

'' § 1. A university has been founded in this State, 
the government of which is, and shall continue to be, 
entrusted to a Board of Begents. 

'* § 2. This university is incorporated and shall be 
known by the name of the * Begents of the University 
of the State of New York,' and under this name it 
shall possess the right of perpetual succession, as also 
of suing and being sued in courts of law, of causing 
to be made and making use of a common seal, and of 
introducing any alterations in this that it may deem 
proper; of possessing movable and immovable pro- 
perty to the amount of a yearly revenue of 40,000 
bushels of wheat, and further of purchasing, selling, or 
otherwise disposing of lands and chattels," &c., &c. 

Those who are not intimately acquainted with Ame- 
rican afiairs might be led to conclude firom this be- 
ginning, that the university in question was chiefly 

P 2 
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indebted to the State for its existenoe, and that it was 
dependent on a powerful and active centralized govern- 
ment ; and when I add that the university embraces 
all the medical schools, colleges^ and academies in 
the State of New York, besides a number of popular 
schools, &c. *, some persons may be induced to think 
that there is some resemblance between this institution 
and " rUniversit^ de France." Nothing could, how- 
ever, be further from the truths as will be seen by the 
following details. 

I commence with an account of the Board of 
Begents, and of its rights and duties. 

The Board is composed of 22 members, among whom 
are, ex officio^ the governor, deputy governor, and 
Secretary of the State. This last-mentioned o£Bcial who, 
as I have before stated, is Ukewise superintendent of com- 
mon schools, thus constitutes a link between the lower 
and the higher systems of instruction. All the other 
members are elected by the Legislature, and may be 
discharged by the concurrent vote of both Chambers. 

The Board elects bom. among its own members a 
chancellor, a vice-chancellor, a treasurer and a secre- 
tary. The law prescribes one annual meeting of the 
Board, and it is further bound to meet whenever con- 
vened by the desire of three of its members. 

The Board is authorized and bound to inspect all the 
colleges and academies that are placed under its super- 
intendence f, and to make an annual report to the 

'*' These are the Lancaster schools, and '' select schools/' 
or sectarian schools. 
t That is to say, aU such as are duly chartered. 
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Legislature on the subject. In addition to this it has 
the right to confer, on such persons as it may deem fit, 
all honourable degrees, above the degree of master oi 
arts, which are in use in European universities. A 
diploma of doctor of medicine thus conferred authorizes 
the possessor to practise medicine within the territories 
of the State. 

The Board has further to distribute among the various 
educational institutions, the public funds set aside for 
this purpose, in Ailfilling which duty it proceeds partly 
according to rules laid down by law, partly accord- 
ing to its own discretion. The funds here alluded to 
are the so-called Literature Fund^ — the interest on which 
amounted in the year 1848-1849 to upwards of 18,000 
dollars — and 28,000 dollars a year contributed from 
the interest on the United States Deposit Fund. 

The above amounts are distributed among the re- 
spective academies which are placed under the super- 
intendence of the Board, according to the following 
principles (colleges and special schools of a superior 
grade, such as divinity or medical schools, are excluded 
from participation in the State grant). 

The whole sum received from the Deposit Fund, 
together with 12,000 dollars of the interest of the 
Literature Fund, is equally distributed among the 
" Senatorial districts," * to be further distributed among 
the educational institutions within their limits. These 
grants are to be applied exclusively to defraying the 
salaries of teachers. Whatever sum from the interest 
of the Literature Fund remains over and above the 

* It is the districts which elect a member for the Senate. 
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12,000 dollars just referred to, may be distribnted by 
the Board among such of the institations as it may 
deem most deserving of this privilege, for the purchase 
of books, maps, scientific instruments, chemical appa- 
ratus, &c., but with this limitation, that no one 
establishment must receive more than 250 dollars, and 
that no sum must be given under this head, unless 
the school in question agree to ^nd for the same 
purpose a sum equal to that offered by the Board. 

Before any part of the State subsidy can be granted 
to an educational institution, the Board must ascertain 
that the school-house is in proper repair, that it is in 
possession of a library and a collection of scientific 
instruments, and that it has a staff of properly qualified 
teachers. The value of its movable and fixed pro- 
perty, must amount to at least 2500 dollars. That 
some academies receive a special grant for the mainte- 
nance of normal classes for the training of popular 
teachers, has already been stated. As regards these 
last-mentioned classes, reports are to be sent in to the 
superintendent of common schools, who is likewise 
authorized to prescribe the course of studies to bo 
followed, &c. 

The public fund is distributed among the respective 
establishments in proportion to the number of scholars 
who in the last year but one received, during four 
months at least, instruction in the classical course, or 
in the higher English course, or in both*. The autho- 
rities are bound on oath to furnish correct returns to the 
Board on all these points. 

* A pupil is not considered as belonging to the classical 
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Such is the principal business which devolves upon 
that central governing body of the higher educational 
institutions, which is denominated the Board of Re- 
gents. How far the authority and power of this Board 
extends in reality will be better .understood when an 
account has been given of the functious of the special 
boards of management of the colleges aud academies. 

These last-named institutions, as I have before said, 
musty as regards their origin, be considered entirely as 
private establishments. Although they have been in- 
corporated by the State, they have reserved for their 
respective boards of trustees, the perpetual right of 
filling up such vacancies as may occur in their body, 
it being stipulated by law that the number of members 
must not exceed 24, and as regards the colleges, must 
not be less than 12, and as regards the academies not 
less than 10. 

The trustees of each of these institutions are entitled 
not only to lay down all such rules as they may deem 
best calculated to facilitate the business of the schools, 
but also to prescribe the course of instruction and the 
rules of discipline, and further to appoint and to dis- 
charge the president, professors, and tutors in the 
ooUeges, and the principal, masters, and tutors in 
the academies. With respect to the colleges, it is 
the trustees, also, who confer the degrees in use in 
these institutions in the United States, and who issue 
the necessary diplomas. 

According to the statutes, the president, but not 

diTiflion unless he has read at least the first book of the ^neid, 
and not to the " higher English *' division, unless his attain- 
ments be superior to those acquired in the common schools. 
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the professors, may be a member of the board of trus- 
tees, while no person who is a member of the Board 
of Regents of the University ean at the same time act 
as tnistee of a school. The religious tenets of the 
individual are not allowed to interfere in any way with 
his connection with the institution, either as pupil, 
tutor, trustee, &c., &c. 

It will be seen by the above that the actual manage- 
ment of the schools is entirely in the hands of the 
trustees, while the interference of the supreme ruling 
body is limited principally to the right of inspection, 
and of demanding yearly reports from the trustees. 
Although, therefore, this body cannot be looked upon 
as a central authority in the ordinary sense of the word, 
it nevertheless undoubtedly exercises a very wholesome 
and active control. 

It will easily be understood that under such circum- 
stances there can be no uniformity either as to the 
course of studies or other matters in the various insti- 
tutions, each standing apart under its own indepen- 
dent direction. 

The official report for 1850 contains a variety of sta- 
tistical notices relative to 7 colleges and 160 acade- 
mies^ (the full number of these schools is nearer 
200). The academies mentioned had received in the 
course of the year, 16,831 pupils (namely, 8078 
boys, and 8253 girls), who had fulfilled the condition 

* Not iacludiog five medical schools ; nor the institution for 
the deaf and dumb, in New York ; nor either several Lan- 
caster schools and select schools, which are likewise placed 
under the superintendence of the Regents. One new college 
had just been founded. 
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named in the statutes, t. e, who had, daring four 
months, attended either the classical or the higher 
English course ; and the average ages of the pupils in 
each academy coming under this head, varied from 13 
to 19 years. The aggregate value of the buildings 
and sites of the 160 academies was 1,176,548 dollars; 
of the lihraries 69,881 dollars ; and of the various 
apparatus 70,018 dollars *. The revenue for the year 
arising from school charges amounted to 227,576 
dollars, consequently to little more than 10 dollars 
for each pupil. The total receipts during the year were 
294,200 dollars. Out of this, 232,375 dollars were 
paid away in salaries. 

The total number of masters and tutors was 695, 
but the number in each school varied from 1 to 25. 
Some of the academies for girls had the greatest 
number of tutors f. The vacations varied from six 
to eleven weeks. 

From what has already been stated, the reader will 
perceive that under the general term academies are 
comprised a variety of schools of very different cha- 
racters. Strictly, therefore, they must not be looked 
upon as preparatory schools for those who wish subse- 
quently to enter the colleges, for some of them embrace 
very nearly the same course as is given in these, while 

* Since the year 1832, incliisiye, the State had granted a 
lum of 40,000 dollars for the purchase of books and instru- 
ments, the institutions having, according to the rules of the 
statutes, expended an equal sum for the same purpose. 

t " Rutger's Female Institute," in New York, had, for in- 
stance, 5 male and 19 female teachers, and 545 pupils ; ^ The 
Female Academy,*' in Albany, had 5 male and 10 female 
teachers, &c., &c. 

P 3 
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Others are hardly superior to the common schools. 
This renders it quite impossible to state any course of 
instruction as common for all; but I subjoin some 
data which may serve to throw light on the subject 

The usual branches of instruction in the popular 
schools are taught in all^ or almost all the academies. 
Composition is taught in all, on an average, once every 
fortnight, elocution likewise. . In 1849 Latin was taught 
in 153 academies, i. e. in all the academies for boys, 
and in 10 of those for girls ; Greek was taught in 140 
academies, that is in all the boy academies^ with the 
exception of 9, and in 2 female academies ; Hebrew in 
4; French in 134; German in 25; Italian in 11 ; 
Spanish in 1 1 ; Algebra in all ; differential and inte- 
gral calculus in 7 ; analytical geometry in 19 ; descrip- 
tive geometry in 6 ; conical sections in 12 ; plain geo- 
metry in 149 ; trigonometry in 84 ; logarithms in 27 ; 
astronomy in 143 ; physical sciences in 151 ; land sur- 
veying in 1 1 7 ; engineering in 9 ; anatomy in 49 ; botany 
in 108 ; chemistry in 141 ; geology in 59 ; hygiene in 
3; mineralogy in 19; natural history in 41; physio- 
logy in 102; general history in 107; history of the 
United States in 86 ; evidences of Christianity in 20 ; 
natural theology in 23 ; logic in 37 ; theoretical philo- 
sophy in 94 ; moral philosophy in 81 ; political eco- 
nomy in 13 ; rhetoric in 95 ; stenography in 4 ; phre- 
nology (!) in 2 ; drawing only in 20 ; vocal music only 
in 10; and instrumental music in 9; gymnastics only 
in 1. 

This heterogeneous list might be made much longer, 
but the variety is a natural consequence of the liberty 
enjoyed by the trustees of each institution to regulate 
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the course of instruction. The question is, whether, 
as many persons would be inclined to think, great in> 
conyeniences do not arise from this system, or rather 
want of system. 

Now, if, first of all, we consider the academies as 
preparatory schools for those who desire to pursue 
their studies at college, we find that the requirements 
necessary for admission into the latter, are chiefly a 
knowledge of the classical languages and mathematics, 
in addition to the usual branches taught in the popular 
schools. All these branches, as may be seen by the 
•above list, are also taught in the academies, and, in 
many cases, the studies are extended far beyond the 
point required for admission into a college ; while the 
natural sciences also are taught in most of the schools. 
The differences as regards other subjects are, however, 
80 much the greater. 

For my part I do not see any objection to the lati- 
tude thus allowed, nor any advantages to be derived 
from greater uniformity. A careful study of the science 
of language and mathematics is universally admitted to 
be the most desirable basis for all further instruction, and 
ought, therefore, never to be neglected ; but where this 
rule is observed, it seems to me that full liberty may be 
allowed in the choice of all other subjects of instruction, 
and is more likely to prove beneficial than prejudicial. 
Suppose, for instance, that natural history be one of 
the subjects of study prescribed, and that the teacher 
has a greater taste for, and is better versed in, botany 
than in any other branch of natural history, would it 
not be better to allow him — even at the expense of 
zoology — to choose as the chief subject of instruction 
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the branch which he himself prefers, and which he 
would therefore probably render most interesting to 
the scholars ? Or if some of the pupils feel most in- 
terested in zoology, and others most in botany, why 
should not the teacher, in order to ensure greater pro- 
gress, allow them to follow, their natural bent ? Or, if 
some particular school should by chance be in posses- 
sion of a very excellent collection of minerals, or geo- 
logical specimens, &c., and should there at the same 
time be a teacher in the school particularly devoted to 
any one of the sciences connected with these collections, 
would there not be great reason to make the latter 
available for instruction, although the science in ques- 
tion might not be included in the prescribed course ? 
If the locality in which the school is situated be more 
favourable for the study of one branch of natural 
science than another, would it not be desirable to let 
the pupils read in preference that page of nature's 
book which she herself would thus seem to have opened 
for them ? May there not also be local circumstances 
which render the study of one modem language more 
desirable than that of another ? &c., &c. 

There is a great tendency, in regard to education, to 
insist too much upon the acquisition of a definite 
amount of knowledge of various given branches ; and 
to overlook the important fact that true intellectual 
education consists in awakening and strengthening the 
power of thought, and that whoever has attained this, 
and has at the same time acquired a taste for learning, 
will easily, without assistance from school or teacher, 
gain that amount of desultory knowledge, which 
though it does not constitute a good education, in the 
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trae sense of this term, is nevertheless worth possess- 
ing. Those who draw their knowledge from expe- 
rience, and not from theoretical speculations, will, I am 
sore, always find that mere learning does not constitute 
mental culture, and that true culture, on the other 
hand, may he promoted in various ways. So, likewise, 
when there is a question of the choice between two 
subjects of instruction, we ought not, as is too often the 
case, to lose sight of the fact, that in practice the more 
or less attractive cliaracter of the materials for study 
(including school hooks), as well as the greater or 
smaller amount of interest and capacity evinced by 
the teacher, may often confute the most excellent 
train of reasoning. Everything thus seems to favour 
the system of granting a wide, though not un- 
bounded, latitude in the choice of subjects for study, 
because, by this means local and casual circumstances, 
which maybe of importance, may be taken into due con- 
sideration ; whereas, under a centralized and uniform 
system of organization, it becomes necessary, for the 
sake of the imaginary advantage of outward uniformity, 
not only to prescribe in general the subjects and 
methods of instruction, but even to enter into the 
greatest minuti® relating to both. 

There is another point of view from which the 
liberty of choice to which I am alluding seems equally 
recommendable. I ask myself, what advantage does 
the nation, or does high mental culture in general, de- 
rive from the existence of perfect general uniformity of 
education, or, if I may so express it, from the fact that 
every individual mind is made, as it were, to put on 
the same uniform of knowledge ? In relation to this 
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question, my own country, for instance, presents several 
points open to remark. The course of instruction 
adopted in the gymnasiums and uniyersities of Sweden 
is such that there are probably but few persons in the 
cultivated classes who have not some slight knowledge 
of natural history, and more particularly of Botany. 
But, on the other hand, geology is, as far as I am 
aware, not taught in one of our gymnasiums, and is 
hardly studied at the universitiee; and the consequenoe 
is, that it is a matter of very rare occurrence to meet 
with any one in the country, with the exception of men 
especially devoted to science (the number of which id 
but small), who have even the most distant knowledge 
of this science, which is, however, so well calculated to 
be a popular study ; and that there is not a single pro- 
fessorship in geology throughout the realm. This last- 
mentioned fact is a very disagreeable confirmation of 
Oyid's maxim, ignoti nulla cupido. Similar remarks 
may in a great measure be made relative to almost all 
the natural sciences, to anatomy, physiology, &c., &c., 
in as far as regards their influence on the general cul- 
ture of the nation, although these sciences are repre- 
sented in our universities. Now, natural history is 
undoubtedly a science deserving of high esteem and 
much attention; but I cannot see that there is any 
reason why it should be cultivated to the exclusion of 
all the other natural sciences, and its peculiar advan- 
tages as part of an educational course are certainly not 
so great that it might not, under certain circumstances 
at least, be with more benefit superseded by some 
other. And surely there would be no reason to con- 
sider a person less cultivated because peradventure he 
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might be less acquainted with natural history but more 
ftmiliar with natural philosophy, geology, physiology, 
or any other science. 

In the interest of general education and of the 
sciences themselves — for what better and more efficient 
support can the latter have, than general cultivation in 
thenation? — it is no doubt of much greater consequence 
that each science should at least be cultivated by some 
portion of the people, than that each individual in the 
nation should possess a certain amount of knowledge 
of one particular science. It is important to keep in 
view how much instruction may be imparted, inde- 
pendently of schools and universities, through the in- 
fluence of scientific amateurs. In my opinion, it is 
much to be desired that there were many more in- 
stances than at present exist, of private persons pos- 
sessing collections of natural objects, or of antiquities, 
or of books upon some special subject, &c. ; in a word, 
some collection, ever so small, which indicates an in- 
terest in science ; for, whatever may be said of " dilet- 
tanteism " in art and science, it cannot be denied that it 
emoHit tnores, and that it is a great enemy to gossip- 
ing and card-playing, the usual pastimes of so many 
'' educated " persons. May not this very dilettanteism 
be the cause of the superior mental culture of the 
middle classes of the people belonging to the Anglo- 
Saxon race ? And is it not probable, that nothing has 
contributed so much to awaken the scientific spirit 
that prevails among these people, as the liberty of 
choice that has been allowed with regard to all studies 
except the two branches which are considered essen- 
tially fundamental, viz. mathematics and the classical 
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languages ? Indeed, it seems to me that the close ad- 
herence to the '' humanities/' in our preparatory eda* 
cational institutions, far from cultivating a taste for 
science, rather counteracts such taste, by making the 
study of the 6ciences, in a great many cases, appear in 
no better light than that of a pensum, which must be 
learnt for the purpose of passing an examination. 

However, be this as it may, the fact as regards the 
American schools is, as I have said, that mathematics 
and the classics, together with the English language, 
and to a certain extent the physical sciences, must be 
considered as the constant and essential subjects of 
study, whereas all other subjects must be viewed in the 
light of accidental, ornamental studies, varying accord- 
ing to circumstances in the different schools. 

I shall now proceed to give an account of the edu- 
cational institutions called colleges; and as I think the 
best mode of enabling the reader to form a clear con- 
ception of this class of schools, will be to furnish him 
with a concrete example, I select for this purpose Co- 
lumbia College, in New York, which, belonging neither 
to the most superior nor the most inferior colleges in 
the Union, may be considered a fair specimen of the 
general character of these institutions. 

According to the calendar of 1849, the administra- 
tive body of this college was composed of 24 trustees, 
and the staff of teachers of 1 professor of theoretical 
and practical philosophy, political economy, rhetoric, 
and belles-lettres; 1 of mathematics and astronomy, 
1 of natural philosophy and chemistry, 1 of the 
Latin and Greek languages and literatures, 1 tutor 
in the same branches, 1 tutor in Hebrew, 1 in 
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Grennao, 1 in French, 1 in Spanish, 1 in Italian, 
] in elocution, 1 in jorisprudence*. The president 
merely superintends. The number of students was 
130, divided into four classes, viz., 31 seniors (this 
being the head class), 33 juniors, 39 sophomores \, 
21 freshmen. 

The conditions of admission into the lowest or 
freshman's class are a knowledge of Latin and Greek 
grammar, together with the rules of prosody ; further, 
in Latin, to be able to construe the commentaries of 
CflBsar (with the exception of the last book), Cicero's 
Oration in Gatilinam, and pro Archia Foeta ; Sallust, 
and the first six books of the i£neid; in Greek, 
to be able to construe the gospels of Luke and 
John, the Acts, a Greek reading book, the first 
three books of Xenophon's Anabasis ; further, to be 
able to translate, grammatically correct, from English 
into Latin ; and finally, a knowle4ge of arithmetic as 
frir as the Bule of Three, common and decimal frac- 
tions, and the extraction of square roots and cubic 
roots, and of algebra as far as equations of the first 
degree. 

I subjoin the course of studies in each class. Be- 
latiye to the classical studies it must be observed that 



* It wiU be seen hereafter^ that only some of these tutors 
are employed for the regular collegiate course, the others being 
merely engaged for such students as may desire especial 
guidance in subjects not comprised in the usual course. 

t This word at one time was generally belieyed to be an 
American barbarism; it is now supposed to have been originally 
introduced ^m this country, where, it is maintained, it was 
at a very early period in use in the university of Cambridge. — 
Trans. 
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the president and the professors are at liberty to select 
such among the prescribed works, or such part of 
these, as they may deem most advisable. The course 
in each class occupies one year. 

Freshman Class, — 1. Horaces Odes, Epodes, and 
Satires, Virgils Georgics, Ovid's Fasti, Cicero de 
Senectute and de Amicitia, Cicero pro Mursena, Col- 
lectanea Greeca, Lucian, Latin composition in prose 
and verse, Roman and Greek antiquities, ancient 
history and geography ^. 2. Equations in the second 
and higher degrees, logarithms and series, practical 
problems, the elements of plane geometry (right lines 
and triangles, parallel lines, circles, rectangles, poly- 
gons). 3. English and general grammar, and English 
composition. 4. German language. 

Sophomore Class, — 1. Horaces Epistles, Plautus, 
Lucan, Livius, Tacitus, Pliny's Epistles, Euripides, the 
Iliad, the Homeric Hymns, Herodotus, Thucydides, 
Latin and Greek composition in prose and verse, repe- 
tition of ancient history and geography f. 2. Geo- 
metry (equations, analytical plane geometry, plane 
trigonometry, solid geometry, spherical trigonometry, 
projections and linear drawing, descriptive geometry, 
together with its application to land surveying, navi- 
gation, &c.). 3. The rudiments of physics and che- 
mistry. 4. Bhetoric and recitation, English compo- 

* In 1849 the Latin course comprised Oicero de Senectute, 
de Amiciti&, the Paradoza and Somnium Scipionis, as also Gox^ 
nelii Nepotis Vita Attici ; and the Greek course, Xenophon's 
Memorabilia. 

t In 1849 the Latin course comprised the Germania and 
Agricola of Taciftis, as also Virgil's Georgics ; the Greek 
course, Aristophanes. 
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sition (read out to the whole elass and erilieised bv the 
tutor). 5. The elements of modem history. 6. The 
German language. 

Junior Class, — 1. Cicero's philosophical works, Lu- 
cretius, Terence, iEschylus, Aristophanes, Plato, Demos- 
thenes and iEschines de Corona, Latin and Greek com- 
position, in prose and verse, Boman literary history *> 
2. Practical astronomy, together with the theory re- 
lative to the use of astronomical instruments, the laws 
ruling the motion of the planets, the theory of tides, 
nautical astronomy, general exposition of the solar and 
stellar systems, and of the theory of gravitation. 3. 
Applied chemistry, mineralogy and geology. 4. Logic, 
the principles of esthetics, history of English litera- 
ture, and general history of modem European litera- 
ture, English composition. 5. German language. 

Senior Class. — 1. Cicero de Oratore, Quintilianus 
Dialogus de Causis Corruptee Eloquentiee, Juvenal and 
Persius, Longinus, Pindar, Sophocles, Latin and Greek 
composition in prose and verse, history of Greek lite- 
rature f. 2. Differential and integral calculus and the 
cjedculus of variations, together with their application 
to geometry, mechanics and physical astronomy, theo- 
retical and practical mechanics and engineering. 3. 
Theoretical and practical philosophy, and history of 
philosophy, political economy, introduction to natural 
and revealed religion. 4. English composition, and 

* In 1849 they read in Latin, Terence*i Comedies and 
Horace's Ars Poetica and Epistolas; and in Greek, Demos- 
thenes and ^schylus. 

t In 1849 they read in Latin, Juvenal ; in Qreek, Aristotle 
and Sophocles. « 
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occasionally *' debatmg " exercises on given subjects. 
5. German language and literature. 

The daily exercises begin at half-past ten o'clock, at 
which hour the professors and scholars, headed by the 
president, assemble in the chapel for prayers. After 
prayers two of the students (in rotation) recite either 
some passages from an approved author, or some com* 
position of their own. The four hours immediately 
succeeding prayers is the only time dedicated to regular 
teaching, and this only on the first five days of the 
week. On Saturdays and Sundays no exercises are 
gone through. It is evident from this that the greatest 
amount of work is done by the students in their own 
chambers, and the lesson hours are chiefly occupied in 
repeating what has been studied in private ; but also 
partly in attending lectures delivered by the professors. 
Some subjects, such as philosophy, literary history, and 
others, are principally taught in this manner, in which 
cases the students take notes and are examined each 
week in the portion of the subject propounded. 

Vacations are allowed from the last day of July 
until the Saturday preceding the first Monday in Octo- 
ber, and from the 24th of December until the 4th of 
January. Besides these, there are some general 
holidays. 

There are two examinations each year, one in the 
beginning of February and the oth^r in the beginning 
of July, the weeks immediately preceding these being 
devoted to repetitions. The examinations last several 
days, and are very stringent; promotions in the classes 
take place after the second examination. The students 
in each class who have made most general progress 
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receive a " general testimonial of merit," and those 
who distinguish themselves in any particular branch, 
receive " special testimonials." The recipients of these 
take the first places in the calendar and in the classes ; 
the other students have no fixed places. 

The rules of discipline are the same as in a school. 
Every morning the names of the students are called 
over, and those present as well as those absent are 
noted. None must be absent from a lesson without 
especial permission. If a student neglect his own 
studies or disturb others in theirs, or misconduct 
himself towards a tutor or superior, or be guilty of 
swearing and indecent language, drunkenness, gamb- 
ling, fighting, &c., the punishment is a private or 
public reprimand, or expulsion for a shorter or longer 
period, sometimes for ever. 

In the Board of the college, composed of the presi- 
dent and all the professors in the four classes named 
above, is vested the chief management of the institu- 
tion, and to this authority appeals are to be made in 
all matters of discipline which cannot be decided by 
the president alone. This Board holds a meeting 
every Saturday to discuss and settie all matters of 
business. The consent of the president is required for 
every decision of the Board. 

Commencements are held every year at the end of 
July, when the degree of Bachelor of Arts is conferred 
on the students who have gone through the whole 
course. The latter are bound on these occasions to 
read in public a treatise of their own composition, 
which has previously received approval. The degree 
of Master of Arts is quite honorary, and is conferred 
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on persons considered worthy of it, bat not until three 
years after they have received the diploma of a 
Bachelor of Arts. 

Each pupil pays annually 90 doUaris for the instruo- 
tion imparted. However, the cities of New York and 
Brooklyn; as also five separate corporations in New 
York, have each the right to send two free scholars to 
the college, and the city of New Jersey one. Each 
religious denomination in the city of New York has 
likewise the right to send one free scholar destined 
for holy orders. Finally, every academy (with exoep- 
tion of the grammar school annexed to the college 
itself) which, in the course of one year, sends four pay- 
ing pupils to the college, likewise enjoys the privilege 
of the free admission of one scholar *. On obtaining 
the diploma of Bachelor of Arts the students have to 
pay a fee of eight dollars ; hut all the expenses con* 
nected with the conferring of the degree are defrayed 
from the funds of the college, provided they do not 
exceed 200 dollars. 

The library of this college contains about 15,000 
volumes. Two associations, formed among the stu- 
dents, possess, in the aggregate, from 3000 to 4000 
volumes. The collections of other objects are insig- 
nificant ; yet the students have access to some scien- 
tific instruments, minerals, &c. 

All that has been said above may, witib a very few 
modifications, or, perhaps, even without any, be ap- 
plied to every college in the United States, in as far 
as regards the length of the course of studies, the 

* In 1849 the number of free scholan was 24. 
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division into classes, the conditions of admission, the 
prominence of the mathematical and classical studies, 
the home studies, the daily exercises in the college, 
the rules of discipUne, and the degrees conferred. It 
is, however, self-evident that there must be many 
differences as regards the charges for instruction, the 
number of free scholars admitted, the extent of libra- 
ries, and other collections, &c. ; also as regards the 
qualifications of the teachers, the more or less interest 
in the studies evinced by students and tutors, &c. 

Id Sweden the belief that American education is 
essentially practical, and that classical studies form a 
very small part of it, is so prevalent, that the tendency 
of quite an opposite character, which is revealed in the 
college regulations, will no doubt cause much surprise. 
In reality, by far the greater part of the time in college 
is spent in classical studies ; and persons who graduate 
in any of the superior American colleges must possess 
a considerable amount of classical knowledge. That 
this must be the case will easily be perceived after a 
glance at the course of studies in Columbia College, 
as given above, and particularly if it be remembered 
that the studies are purstied under the same vigilant 
supervision and the same system of careful examina- 
tion by the teachers as in ordinary schools, and that 
Latin and Greek exercises are written every week. 
Indeed, not even in Germany, would it be possible to 
proceed on a more minute and critical system of inter- 
pretation, as regards the classical authors, than I 
heard appUed in Columbia College when I was there. 

The same may be said of the mathematical studies, 
which, in many colleges, embrace even the higher cal- 
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cuius, and always extend far beyond the pen9um re- 
quired for the bachelor's degree in our country. 

The two subjects just mentioned form as it were the 
kernel of the collegiate instruction, and they are par- 
ticularly cultivated in the two junior classes — natural 
science, philosophy, and rhetoric being the principal 
subjects in the senior classes. 

With the exception of the two first-named subjects, 
no branch of study can be said to enjoy any particular 
favour. As regards the natural sciences, indeed, I 
think that, to a certain degree, physics and natural 
history are pretty generally embraced in the course, 
but the instruction given is not always of the best. 
Chemical manipulations are not customary. Upon 
the whole, it may be said that the study of the natural 
sciences (perhaps with the exception of astronomy) 
does not exceed what ought to be the extent of the 
course in every g}Tnnasium ; but I will reserve for a 
future chapter the reflections suggested by this state 
of things *. 

On tlie system of discipline in tlie American colleges 
I must add one general remark. I mentioned above 
that the discipline was exactly the same as in a school ; 
and this constitutes another point of difference be- 
tween these institutions and our universities. That 
young men of about the same age as the younger 
members of our universities, but among whom I have 
seen men of from 25 years and even 30 years of age, and, 
consequently, in full possession of all tlie rights of a 

* The reader Mr ill perceive that the system of instruction I 
have described betrays an English origin. 
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citizen and elector, should be subjected to a system of 
school discipline, seems the more striking to us when 
we compare it to the amount of liberty which, in Eu- 
rope, is allowed to the youths of the universities, and 
which too often leads to idleness and degenerates into 
licence. But this is not the only instance of licence 
allowed in Europe where liberty is excluded, while in 
America rigid discipline goes hand in hand with freedom. 
That in this case, as in many others, even the strictest 
system cannot always prevent abuses, and that the 
evilly inclined will always find means to evade the laws 
and the most vigilant superintendence, need hardly be 
mentioned. 

FinaUy, I must observe that many of the colleges 
are, as regards religion, under the direct influence and 
control of some one sect or other * ; but, nevertheless, 
dogmatic religion is not taught in these institutions ; 
and, with the exception of some few Catholic colleges, 
they are all open to students of every denomination. 
Morning and evening devotions take place regularly in 
the presence of the teachers. The larger colleges have 
a chapel or a church, often of a very ornamental cha- 
racter, attached to them, and which is used for exer- 
cises in elocution as weU as for religious devotions. 

I cannot conclude this chapter without referring to 
a subject connected with some academies, and even 
superior educational institutions, in the United States, 
which seems to me most worthy of remark — I mean the 
custom of allowing the pupils to learn some trade, or even 

* Thus Harrard College is Unitarian ; Tale College, Calvi- 
nifltic ; Columbia College, Episcopal, &c. 

Q 
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practical agriculture, while pursuing their theoretical 
studies. Some schools, indeed, depend in a great 
measure on the work of the pupils for their support, 
and the charges made for the pupils are thus reduced 
to a comparatively very small sum. Many indigent 
young men are thus enabled to continue their studies 
without being obliged to have recourse to the baneful 
expedient of running into debt, and thus drawing upon 
the insecure future. I have reason to believe that» in 
particular, many men in holy orders have trodden this 
toilsome and modest path to knowledge. In my opinion 
the introduction of useful manual labour, even into 
schools frequented by young persons not destined to be 
artizans, is not only in accordance with the true prin- 
ciples of public education, but will sooner or later be 
rendered necessary by the force of circumstances. 
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CHAPTEE XXVI. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDOE. 

As Harvard College, or Cambridge University, as it 
is now more properly called, is the first among the in- 
stitutions in the United States, which can lay claim to 
the denomination of universities, in the higher sense of 
the word, it is but right to devote especial attention to 
it. In the present chapter, therefore, the reader will 
find information on the most essential points relating 
to this interesting institution. 

Thanks to the eflforts of a few private individuals, 
and to a small grant made by the general court, in 
1636, for the establishment of a school in Newtown*; 
the first foundation of the university was laid in that 
year, but its true rise must be dated from the year 
1638, when an English clergyman, by name John 
Harvard, who died after only a year's sojourn in Ame- 

* Such was then the name of the present city of Cambridge, 
which latter name the town has derived from the uniyersity. 
This little town is situated close to Boston, from which city it 
is separated bj an arm of the sea, which is now traversed by a 
bridge. Formerly conununication between the two towns was 
kept up by means of a ferry, the proceeds of which were 
granted to the university. 

Q 2 
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rica, bequeathed to the school his libmy and the half 
of his fbrtone, which was rather considerable for the 
times. It is after this, its first bene£Eurtor, that the 
oniTendty has been called Harvard Collie. 

From this period the onpretending school has gooe 
on gradually developing itself^ and has attained its pre- 
sent high position, chiefly through the support of pri- 
vate liberality, but with the co-operation of the State. 
The greater number of professorships have been 
founded by donations, and in these cases bear the 
names of the founders, such as the Hollis professorship 
in theology, the Hollis professorship in mathematics 
and natural philosophy, Boyall's professorship in law, 
Erving's in chemistry, Hersey s in medicine, Perkins 
in mathematics and astronomy, Bumford's iu applied 
physics, &c., &c. The donations made within the 
course of the present century alone amount to about 
one million dollars. Among these donations are the 
following, which I give as examples : — 

Dollars. Cents. 
1805. Subscriptions for the establishment of 

a botanical garden and a professor- 
ship in natural history . . 31,333 33 

1817. Subscriptions for theological school . 30,000 

1826. Do. for do. do. . 19,322 33 

1829. Do. for a professorship in 

homiletics 13,180 

1838. Subscriptions for the establishment of 

a loan-fund for necessitous students 12,050 

1838. Subscriptions (of 30 persons) for an 

observatory 3,000 

1842. Subscriptions (of 34 persons) for a 

library 21,000 

1843. Subscriptions for a telescope . . 20,000 
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Dollars. Gents. 
1846. Subscriptions for the foundation of a 

scholarship 1,635 

1846. Subscriptions towards defraying the 

salary of the observator 5,050 

1846. Subscription for purchase of the 

skeleton of a mastodon . . 3,065 

1846. Subscriptions for the medical school 4,600 

1841. From the Society for Promoting Theo- 
logical Education in Harvard Col- 
lege 10,000 

&C., &c. 

FVBTHEB DOICATIONS FBOM SllTOLB InDIYIPUALS. 

1814. Eliot, for the foundation of a profes- 

sorship in Greek .... 20,000 

1815. Parkman, for the foundation of a 

professorship in theology . . 5,000 

1816. Rumford, for the foundation of a pro- 

fessorship in applied physics . . 28,000 

1816. Smith, for the foundation of a profes- 
sorship in French and Spanish . 20,000 

1822. Perkins, for a professorship 20,000 

1829. 1 

1836 (Dane, for a professorship in law 15,000 

1831. Gore, without any stipulation 94,000 

1834. Fisher, for a professorship in natural 

history 20,000 

1834. Mc Lean, for a professorship in natural 

history 20,552 30 

1835. Sarah Jackson, for poor students of 

divinity . . . ' . . . 10,000 

1840. Parkman,fora professorship in divinity 5^,000 

1843. Sears, for a cupola for the observatory 5,000 

1844. Haven, for mathematical and astrono- 

mical books . . ' . . 3,000 

1844. Munson, without any stipulation 15,000 
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Dollars. Cents. 
1845. Prescott, to library .... 3,000 

1845. Sears, to observatory (for an observator) 5,000 

1846. Brooks, for a dwelling-house for pre- 

sident 10,000 

1847. Warren, a cabinet of anatomical pre- 

parations, valued at 10,000 dol- 
lars, and for preservation and 
extension of this .... 5,000 

1847. Abbot Lawrence, to scientific school . 50,000 

1848. Phillips, to observatory . . 100,000 

dire, &c. 

The two following sums are bequeathed, but have not yet 
devolved to the university : — 

1841. Bussy, to be divided between the 

schools of divinity and law . . 160,000 

1845. Parker, for the support of worthy but 

necessitous students . . . 50,000 

At the present moment the institution consists of a 
college or " academic department," and the following 
special faculties^ viz. a divinity school, a law school, a 
medical school, and a scientific school. At first this 
institution was nothing more than a simple college, 
bearing that impress of a theological seminary which 
was common to all high schools in those days. How- 
ever, although special instruction in divinity was given 
from an early date, and the honorary degree of doctor 
of divinity was conferred as early as 1690, the actual 
divinity school was not regularly organized before 
1819. The medical school was founded in 1782, but 
not imtil 1819 were the means forthcoming for the 
erection of the necessary buildings, and not until a 
much later date still was the course of instruction re- 
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golated as it is at present. The first professorship in 
law was established in 1815, and the law school was 
founded two years later. The scientific school was 
founded in 1847, by Mr. Lawrence s donation, and has 
therefore been in activity a very short time only. 

According to the calendar of 1849, the number of 
teachers was as follows : in the divinity school three 
professors, one of whom is likewise professor of the 
Oriental languages ; in the law school, three professors 
and one lecturer ; in the medical school, seven pro- 
fessors; and in the academic department and the 
scientific school the following : — 



1 Director of the obserratory. 


1 Professor of mathematics and astronomy. 


1 Do. 


of mathematics and physics. 


1 Do. 


of applied physics. 


1 Do. 


of engineering. 


1 Do. 


of chemistry and mineralogy. 


1 Do. 


of zoology and geology. 


1 Do. 


of natural histpry. 


1 Do. 


of the Latin language. 


1 Do. 


of the Greek language. 


1 Do. 


of French and Spanish and {esthetics. 


1 Do. 


of elocution. 


1 Do. 


of natural theology, moral philosophy, and civil 




polity. 


1 Do. 


of history. 


Besides 8 subordinate teachers called ttUora or instructors, and 




1 obserrator. 



The calendar of the same year gives the following 
number of students, viz. : in the academic department, 
297 (65 seniors, 69 juniors, 76 sophomores, and 87 
freshmen); in the divinity school, 17; in the law 
school, 100; in the medical school, 127; in the sci- 
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ehtific school, 38 ; which, with the addition of five 
graduates not following any special course of study, 
gives a total of 584. 

I add some notices of the coiurse of studies in the 
various divisions of the university. 

a. Academic Department*, 

Scholars wishing to enter the Freshman class must 
be able to construe the whole of Virgil, Ceesar's Com- 
mentaries, Cicero's Orationes Selectee, and must pos- 
sess a knowledge of Latin grammar and prosody, and 
be able to write the language grammatically correct ; 
in Greek they must be able to construe a given reading 
book (a rather voluminous one) and must know the 
grammar and prosody ; in addition to this they must 
know arithmetic, algebra as far as the equations of 
first degree (inclusive), the rudiments of geometry, 
and finally, ancient history and geography. 

Matriculation and the preliminary examination take 
place only once a year, in the month of July. Stu- 
dents who can prove proficiency in the requirements of 
one or more of the junior classes may at once enter a 
higher class, but they must pay 45 dollars for each 
class they overstep. On entering the university secu- 
rity must be given for due payment of all legal charges 
accruing during the course of study. 

The course is adjusted so as to occupy four years, 

* Although I shall here repeat much that has already been 
said in connection with Columbia College, I prefer doing so to 
omitting anything calculated to give a clear conception of the 
principal university in the United States. 
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one year in each class. The year is divided into two 
terms of twenty weeks each, and two intermediate 
terms of six weeks each. HoUdays are besides given 
on certain festive days. 

The subjects of study in the various classes are as 
follow : — 

1. Freshman Class. First term : Xenophon s 
Gyropaedia (four books), grammar (repetition), written 
exercises; Livy (five books), syntax, written exercises ; 
Eschenburg's hand-book; elementary geometry; Ro- 
man history. Second term: Isocratis Panegyricus, 
written exercises, Eschenburg ; Horace's odes and 
epodes, syntax, written exercises, Eschenburg; alge- 
bra; chemistry. 

2. Sophomore Class. First term : Isocratis Pan- 
egyricus, Thucydides (first book), written exercises, 
Eschenburg ; plane and spherical trigonometry ; rhe- 
toric, together with exercises in English composition 
and elocution; natural history; French. Second 
term: Thucydides (second book), versification, written 
exercises, Eschenburg; Horace's epistles and satires, 
versification, written exercises, Eschenburg ; analytical 
geometry and the first part of the theory of functions ; 
theoretical philosophy; rhetoric, together with com- 
position and recitation ; modem history ; French. 

In the two upper classes only a few of the subjects 
prescribed are obligatory, all the rest are left to the 
firee choice of the student. 

3. Junior Class. First term: a, obligatory — 
theoretical philosophy, rhetoric (together with com- 
position and recitation), astronomy (partly by lectures) ; 
b, voluntary — iBschylus (Agamemnon), Aristophanes 

Q 3 
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(the Olouds), versification, written exercises, Eschen- 
borg, analytical geometry and higher calculus, German, 
Spanish. Second term : a, obligatory — practical phi- 
losophy, rhetoric (as above), natural philosophy (partly 
by lectures), botany (lectures) ; 6, voluntary — Plato 
(Gorgias), written exercises, Eschenburg; Seneca 
(Hercules Furens), Plautus (Miles Gloriosus), written 
exercises, Eschenburg, higher calculus, German, 
Spanish. 

4. Senior Class. First term: a, obligatory — 
practical philosophy, rhetoric (a9 above, besides lec- 
tures on aesthetics), natural philosophy (partly by lec- 
tures) ; 6, voluntary — Plato (Gorgias), written ex- 
ercises, Eschenburg, Lucan (Pharsalia), written ex- 
ercises, Eschenburg, higher calculus, German, Spanish, 
Italian. Second term : a, obligatory — political eco- 
nomy. United States constitution (commentaries on), 
rhetoric (as above), theoretical philosophy and Paley's 
Evidences of Christianity, natural philosophy (lec- 
tures), anatomy (lectures) ; J, voluntary — iEschines 
de Corona, Eschenburg, Cicero's oration against Verres, 
written exercises, Eschenburg, analytical mechanics, 
German, Spanish, Italian, geology and mineralogy 
(lectures). 

As will be seen by the above, it is only on a few 
subjects that instruction is imparted entirely through 
the medium of lectures ; on other subjects lectures are 
only given occasionally. The general rule is that the 
students study at home, and are examined in the 
classes. The home studies occupy a great deal of time. 
The manner in which the hours of instruction are dis- 
tributed in the classes will be seen by the subjoined 
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table^ for the year 1848-49^ which shows the number 

of hours in each week devoted to each subject of 

study. 

Freshman Glass. 



First Term. 




Second Term. 






Hours. 


' 


Sours. 


Latin . 


. ^ 


Latin. 


H 


Greek 


. ^ 


Qreek 


H 


Mathematics 


. 3 


Mathematics 


3 


History 


. 2 


Natural History 


2 




16 


Chemistry . 


2 



18 



Sophomore Glass. 
First Term. Second Term. 





Hours. 




Hours. 


Latin . 


. 3 


Latin. 


. 3 


Greek 


. 3 


Greek 


. 3 


Mathematics 


. 3 


Mathematics 


. 3 


Rhetoric 


. 3 


Psychology 


. 3 


Natural History 


. 2 


French 


. 3 


French 


. 3 


History 


. 2 


Composition and Elo- 


Composition and 


lElo- 


cution . 


. 1 


cution . 


. 1 




18 




18 




Junior 


Class. 






First Term. 




OBLIQATORT. 




YOLUVTAB 


T. 




Hours. 




HourF. 


Ethics 


. 1 


Latin. 


. 3 


Natural Philosophy 


. 2 


Greek 


. 3 


Ditto ditto • 


. 1 


Mathematics 


. 3 


History 


. 2 


German 


. 3 


Exercises in Debating 


Spanish 


. 3 


and Composition 


. 1 




^ » 


Elocution . 


. 1 




lo 




8 
♦ By lectoiet . 





i 
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Second 


Term. 




OBLIGATOBT. 




YOLUNTABT. 




; 


Bours. 




Houn. 


Logic 


3 


Latin 


3 


Natural Philosophy . 


3 


Greek 


3 


Ditto ditto ♦ 


1 


Mathematics 


3 


Botany* . 


2 


German 


3 


Exercises in Debating 




Spanish 


3 


and Composition . 


1 




15 


Elocution . 


1 






11 






Senior Glass. 


—First Term. 




OBLIQATOBT. 




YOLUNTABT. 






Hours. 




Hours. 


Ethics 


3 


Latin. 


3 


Political Economy . 


3 


Greek 


. 3 


Natural Philosophy . 


2 


Mathematics 


. 3 


Ditto ditto ♦ . 


1 


Modem Jjanguages 


. 3 


History* . 


2 


Ditto ditto 


. 3 


Debating and Compo- 






15 


sition . 


1 




Elocution . 


1 
13 






Second 


Term. 




OBLIQATOBT. 




YOLUNTABT. 






Hours. 




Hours. 


Natural Theology 


4 


Latin 


3 


Natural Philosophy . 


2 


Greek 


3 


Ditto ditto * 


1 


Mathematics 


. 3 


United States* Consti- 




Modern Languages . 


3 


tution . 


2 


Ditto ditto 


. 3 


Anatomy* or Mine- 






15 


ralogy and Geo- 






logy* . 


3 






Debating and Compo- 








sition . 


1 






Elocution . 


1 
14 








* By lectures. 
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The written exercises in English, as well as Latin^ 
recur every third or fourth week. The usual exercises 
in elocution are gone through with a few pupils at a 
time. The lessons are given partly by the professors 
alone, partly with the assistance of tutors or instructors ^^ 
who in that case generally have the two lower classes 
assigned to them. 

All the classes are subjected to a public examination 
at the end of each term, for which purpose an examina- 
tion commission, composed of eight or ten members, 
is appointed by " the overseers " for each separate 
branch of study. 

Commencement is held in the month of July every 
year, on which occasions the degree of bachelor of arts 
is conferred upon those who have gone through the 
whole academic course. The degree of master of arts 
is merely honorary, and may be obtained by every gra- 
duate three years after his receiving the degree of ba- 
chelor of arts, on application and payment of the di- 
ploma, provided no objections be raised against his cha- 
racter. The students in the academy are called under- 
graduates. If they remain in the imiversity to con- 
tinue their studies, after having taken their degree, they 
are called resident graduates. 

b. Divinity School, 

As regards dogma, this school is Unitarian. On 
entering the school the student, in case he be not a 
graduate, is subjected to examination in the humani- 
ties, and more particularly in the classical languages 

* This is the name given to the tutors in modem languages. 
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and philosophy. The coarse occupies three years. 
The plan of instruction includes lectures, repetitions, 
home studies, exercises in composition and in preach- 
ing, &c. The school is divided into three classes, 
▼iz. a junior, a middle, and a senior class. 

c. Law School. 

The only condition for admission into this school is 
that the candidate, in case he be not a graduate, be at 
least 19 years of age. The course extends over two 
years. Instruction is imparted by means of lectures 
and repetitions and practical exercises in the so-called 
moot courtSy presided over by the professor, two of 
which are held every week, and in which legal questions 
are discussed according to the regular forms of the 
courts of law. The students, moreover, form among 
themselves debating clubs for similar exercises. It is 
not unusual for eminent law practitioners to deliver 
lectures in addition to those delivered by the regular 
professors. Persons who have strictly attended the 
whole course may obtain diplomas as bachelors of law. 
Throughout the United States the doctor s degree in 
law as well as divinity is merely honorary. 

d. Medical School. 

The medical school is located in Boston. No con- 
ditions are imposed on admission. Instruction is im- 
parted exclusively through the medium of lectures, 
which are delivered five times a day during four months 
of the year. Opportunities are afforded for practice in 
dissecting and for clinical studies. There are two ex- 
aminations in the year after which diplomas of doctor 
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of medicme are granted. The conditions of admission 
to the examination are that the student shall have 
attained his twenty-first year, that he shall have attended 
the lectures during two years ^, that he shall have 
studied three years under the guidance of a medical 
practitioner, and in case he be not a graduate, that he 
be able to prove himself a proficient in experimental 
physics and in the Latin language. Besides subjecting 
himself to the examination, the candidate for the 
doctor 8 degree must write a dissertation. 

e. Scientific School. 

No conditions are prescribed for admission. In- 
struction is imparted partly by lectures, partly in 
private to students desirous of obtaining a more pro- 
found knowledge of some special branch of science, 
and who are, therefore, termed special students. In 
the year 1848-49, the number of the latter was — 28 
in chemistry, 1 in zoology, 2 in botany, 2 in mathe- 
matics, 2 in practical astronomy, 1 in natural philo- 
sophy. The lectures are open to the senior students of 
the college or academic department also. This divi- 
sion of the imiversity is, however, still new and unde- 
veloped. 

A chemical laboratory on a grand scale and with 
excellent conveniences for the students has lately been 
erected. The astronomical observatory is one of the 
best supplied in the world, as regards scientific instru- 
ments. In the other collections there is still much 

* Attendance at a similar course in any other approved 
medical school is considered equally satisfactoiy. 
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room for improvement; neverdieless, the school pos- 
sesses the most essential scientific apparatus, and a 
commencement is made as regards mineralogical and 
geological museums, &c. The library contained in 
1849, the number of volumes as follows, viz. : in the 
divinity department, 3000 ; in the medical department, 
1200; in the law department, 13,000*; in the general 
department, 50,000; and finally, in collections belong- 
ing to various associations among the students, alto- 
gether 10,000— in all, 83,200 volumes. 

Administration. 

The economical and general affairs of the university 
are administered by a corporation, consisting of a pre- 
sident, five fellows, and a treasurer, bearing the legal 
title of " The President and Fellows of Harvard Col- 
lege." t This body has the right of filling up, without 
restriction in choice, any vacancies that may occur in 
its own number, and also of appointing tutors and all 
other servitors of the university. All matters concem- 

* The collection of law books is said to be remarkably good. 

t It is important that these fellows should not be confounded 
with the fellows of the English universities. The members of 
the administrative body of Harvard University who bear this 
denomination are elected among the citizens in general, and 
need not even be resident in Cambridge, although long and 
numerous struggles were carried on with a view to render the 
right of election to a fellowship an exclusive privilege of the 
professors or tutors of the university. Until the close of the 
last century, no example occurs of any one being elected a 
member of the corporation who was not either in holy orders 
or a tutor of the university. Among members of the corpora- 
tion in 1850, there was but one clergyman and no tutor of the 
university. 
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ing the appointment of professors and members of 
the corporation, or the introduction of organic altera- 
tions, must be submitted to the approval of the " over- 
seers." This latter body, in which is vested the highest 
authority in the university, is composed of the go- 
vernor and deputy-governor of the State, the members 
of the Council of State and of the Senate, the speaker 
of the House of Eepresentatives, the president of the 
university (who thus forms a connecting link between 
the corporation and the overseers), and finally of 
fi^^en ecclesiastical and fifteen lay members, elected, 
whenever vacancies occur, by all the remaining mem- 
bers. The overseers are bound to undertake every 
year a minute inspection of the university, for which 
purpose they elect committees firom among their own 
number, to audit the accounts, to inspect the collec- 
tions and the special schools ; and they also appoint 
the examination commissioners alluded to above. 

Finally, the college and each of the special schools 
have a separate "faculty" board, consisting of all the 
teachers and the president of the university, who acts 
as chairman of each board. On these authorities, 
each within its own sphere, devolves the duty of set- 
tling in the first instance all matters relating to the 
course of studies and to discipUne in the schools, as 
also of granting licences to those who may desire to 
serve as private tutors in the university. 

In virtue of his position as representative and execu- 
tive of the corporation, and as chairman of all the 
various faculties, as also in virtue of special instruc- 
tions, the president has the supreme direction of all 
the current affairs of the university. He is conse- 
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quently obliged to reside on the spot, and is therefore 
provided with an official residence. 

Discipline. 

When matriculatiDg, each student binds himself 
solemnly to obey the laws of the university. The 
rules of discipline prescribed by these laws are very 
severe, and exactly such as would be observed in a 
school. 

All cases of insubordination are submitted to the 
faculty. The punishments inflicted are — private or 
public warning (in the latter case an official intima- 
tion of the fact is made to the parents or guardians) ; 
deprivation of certain privileges enjoyed by the well- 
conducted students, such as permission to be absent 
from lessons, to leave town, &c., &c. ; and imposition 
of extra duties, loss of prizes, &c., &c. Should these 
punishments effect no improvement, the delinquents 
are subjected, as the case may be, either to suspension, 
dismission, or expulsion. In some instances, suspen- 
sion means separating the student from his class in 
some one branch of study in which he has been re- 
miss, and placing him imder a private tutor until he 
comes up again with his comrades. Dismission means 
expulsion for a determinate or indeterminate period, 
but with permission to return to the university. Ex- 
pulsion is absolute. Formerly it was customary to 
inflict fines as a means of punishment, but this has of 
late years been discontinued. 

I cannot refrain fix)m giving the following short 
extract from the penal laws of the university, which 
will probably be read with interest, as it serves to 
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iUustrate the strict maimers and morals of New Eng- 
land. The offences for which students are subjected 
to punishment, are divided into two classes, viz. high 
offences and misdemeanors. The first class is again 
divided into several subdivisions, and embraces, among 
other things, indecorous conduct at prayers and in 
church, rude behaviour to the functionaries of the 
university, boisterous conduct calculated to disturb 
the inhabitants of the city or of the university, insult- 
ing behaviour to other students, &c., &c. ; also swear- 
ing, drunkenness, indecent language, dress, or con- 
duct ; continued extravagance after warning has been 
given, gambling for money or other valuable objects, 
intercourse with persons who have undergone sentence 
of expulsion or other disreputable persons, the posses- 
sion and use of fire-arms, visiting theatrical repre- 
sentations in term time, participation in any assembly 
within the precincts of the university in which intoxi- 
cating drinks are partaken of, visiting public-houses 
in the city for the purpose of eating or drinking ex- 
cept in the company of guardians, &c. 

Among the misdemeanors are numbered — the keep- 
ing a horse or a dog without due permission ; playing 
at cards or with dice ; smoking in the streets or in the 
grounds of the university; entering the chapel, the 
auditories, or any other public place, with a walking 
stick in the hand ; singing, or playing on any instru- 
ment until after a certain hour (six o'clock in the even- 
ing) ; talking from the window to persons in the yard, 
or vice versa, &c., &c. All these regulations, it must 
be remembered, are binding on young men of the ages 
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from sixteen to twenty, consequently of the same ages 
as the students in our universities. 

A great number of the students reside in the edifices 
that have been constructed for the purpose (such as 
Holworthy Hall, Stoughton Hall, Hollis Hall, and 
others), but pay a moderate rent, and must provide 
themselves with furniture, lights, and fuel. Until a 
very few years ago, even the refectory was on the spot 
At present, the students are obliged to board in private 
houses, approved of by the heads of the university. 
One or more tutors and a proctor reside in each of the 
halls that I have mentioned, to watch over the main- 
tenance of order ; the proctors, who are four in number, 
performing the functions of public accusers to the 
university. Such students as may desire it, receive 
permission to reside in the town, but this is always mote 
expensive. 

As regards the class studies in the college, the re- 
spective teachers deliver in every week or every month 
testimonials to the faculty, who then determine the 
relative order in which the students are to be placed. 

For the encouragement of meritorious students, there 
are several funds established, the proceeds of which are 
distributed as rewards, either in the shape of books or 
of money prizes,' and which are awarded partly for 
industry and skill in general, or for a written treatise 
or Latin verses, &c., &c. ; and there are likewise seve- 
ral foundations for indigent students. 

Students belonging to other States, and whose homes 
are more than 100 miles (EngUsh) distant from Cam- 
bridge, are placed under the guardianship of an indivi- 
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dnal selected for the office, and called ''patron" (not a 
member of the faculty), who is to keep their money 
for them, &c., &c. 

Charges and Salaries, 

Each student must, on entering the college, give 
security for 400 dollars, to defray all the charges of 
the university during the ensuing course. The annual 
fees paid by an undergraduate for instruction, use of 
the library, and lectures, amount to 75 dollars ; rent 
of chambers, with attendance, 15 dollars. Board may 
be had in town for a couple of dollars a week. The 
diploma of a master of arts costs 5 dollars. The an- 
nual charge in the divinity school is 66 dollars. In 
the medical school — for lectures, 80 dollars; for di- 
ploma, 20 dollars ; for registering, 3 dollars ; for ad- 
mission to anatomical hall, 5 dollars. Special students 
in chemistry pay for instruction in the laboratory, six 
days in the week, during a whole term of 20 weeks, 
50 dollars ; and for the use of materials and apparatus, 
25 dollars*. In the other divisions of the scientific 
school, the highest payment is 50 dollars for the term, 
during which the student spends several hours each 
day under the guidance of the professor. The fees for 

* Thej must, however, themselves defray the expenses of 
all materials that are destroyed in use, such as glass retorts, 
earthen crucibles, casks, &C., &c. ; as also of the alcohol, pre- 
cious metals, &c., used. For three days in the week only 
two-thirds, and for one day one-third of the above sum is 
paid. 
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attending lectures on chemistry are 10 dollars, on all 
other subjects, 5 dollars per term. 

The salaries of the professors vary from 1200 to 
2000 dollars. In the law school and medical school 
they are even higher. The president has, besides an 
official residence, 2500 dollars. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 



YALE COLLEGE. 



There is but one other college in the whole Union be- 
sides Harvard College which can boast of a complete 
nniyersity organization, and this is Yale College, in 
New Haven, Connecticut. This institution has, like- 
wise, in addition to a college, separate divinity, law, 
and medical schools, as also a *' department of philo- 
sophy and arts," which corresponds to the scientific 
school in Harvard College, and, like the latter, was 
founded only a few years ago, and is destined for the 
reception of such students as may desire to obtain a 
more thorough knowledge of the sciences which, in 
our country, come within the domain of the philoso- 
phical faculty. Although less richly endowed, Yale 
College, with upwards of twenty professorships, main- 
tains, as an educational institution, a worthy position 
at the side of Harvard College. 

With the exception of these two colleges, in which 
the four faculties are represented, the divinity schools, 
law schools, and medical schools in the Union are 
not necessarily collected on one spot, and connected 
with a college, while, as far as I am aware, there is no 
such thing as even an approach to what can truly be 
termed a philosophical faculty. The name of university 
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ought, in fact, to be given exclusively to such institu- 
tions as possess the complete organization ; bat the 
appellation is also sometimes applied to educational 
institutions that are nothing more than simple colleges, 
and which either comprise none of the higher faculties, 
or, at the utmost, only one of these; and, on the other 
hand, sometimes institutions which are merely termed 
colleges, embrace, besides the college, one or more of 
the higher faculties. Therefore, if we would form a 
clear conception of the higher faculties in America, 
we must examine them separately as special schools, 
holding no necessary connection with any university. 

The "American Almanac for 1850," mentions 42 
theological seminaries, employing, in all, 118 teachers, 
and comprising 1315 students. The Unitarians (who 
count, in all, 250 ministers) are here represented by 
59 students; the orthodox Congregationalists (who 
number, in all, 1687 ministers) are represented by 209 
students ; the Presbyterians (who have 3956 ministers) 
by 513; the Episcopalians (with 1497 clergymen) by 
106, &c. Although this list is probably not perfect, it 
suffices to show how inadequate these seminaries are 
for supplying the requisite number of clergymen and 
ministers. If I except one or two sects, it is impos- 
sible that the clergy can be adequately recruited from 
these seminaries; and this is more particularly the 
case as regards certain numerous sects. For instance, 
the Methodists — the most numerous of all the sects — 
have, according to the authority quoted above, only 
one seminary. This sect, as well as several others, 
have indeed, until very lately, attached but Uttle im- 
portance to their ministers possessing a learned educa- 
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tion; of late, however, their views have undergone 
a great change relative to this point. The sects quoted 
above as examples, belong to those, the clergy and 
ministers of which are particularly distinguished by 
their general enlightenment and high mental attain- 
ments. A great number of the students in their 
divinity schools are graduates, and the theological 
course is of a very satisfactory character. 

As for the candidates for the ministry who are not 
educated in seminaries, these either study •entirely un- 
assisted, or under the guidance of some minister, who 
imparts to them theoretical as well as practical instruc- 
tion. The examinations to which the candidates are 
subjected, and the demands made on them, vary in the 
different sects. As a general rule, the examining body 
is composed of men in holy orders. 

The circumstances relating to the medical schools 
and law schools, are pretty much the same as those 
just touched upon. The ** American Almanac" men- 
tions 12 law schools in the whole Union, having toge- 
ther 23 professors (some have only one professor each) 
and 414 students, and 35 medical schools, with 230 
teachers and 45G4 students. The first -mentioned 
schools cannot, by any means, supply the number of 
lawyers required; and therefore by far the greater 
number of young men in the United States, who 
devote themselves to the law, pursue their studies 
either unassisted or under the guidance of some law 
practitioner. To persons belonging to this last-men- 
tioned class is entrusted the business of examining the 
students of law. 

The medical schools, indeed, send forth a compara- 

R 
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lively large Dumber of doctors ; but, nevertheless, the 
great majority of medical practitioners in the United 
States have also stadied privately under the guidance 
of some member of their own profession. Indeed, as 
we have already seen, their so doing is one of the con- 
ditions for obtaining the doctor s degree, while this 
degree in itself must not in America be supposed to be 
a strict guarantee for the possession of medical know- 
ledge. In reality, the instruction given in the medical 
schools is of a most unsatisfactory character. I have 
already shown, by one example, that no conditions are 
fixed for admission, and that instruction is imparted 
exclusively through the medium of lectures, without 
any examination or repetition. The course generally 
lasts two years, during four months in each year. 
During this period the student has to attend five or 
six lectures every day, and these follow so closely one 
upon the other that, when the clock strikes, the pro- 
fessor must stop, should he even be in the middle of a 
sentence. Everything is evidently arranged with a 
view to getting through the course as quickly as pos- 
sible, and without any consideration as to whether the 
students will be able to digest and assimilate the know- 
ledge thus crammed into them. When I add to this, 
that schools numbering from 400 to 500 pupils very 
often have no more than 12 or 15 dissecting tables in 
the anatomical theatre, it will easily be guessed how 
much anatomical knowledge the students are likely to 
acquire. The periodical examinations are excessively 
superficial, and I need hardly say more on this subject 
than that in some of the schools they are gone through 
in the presence of the professors only, and, as I have been 
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told, sometimes do not occupy more than one quarter 
of an hour. It cannot, therefore, excite astonishment 
that, in spite of what I have said about the studies, in 
one case that has come to my knowledge, out of 103 
students presenting themselves for examination, 101 
should have been approved. It is rather more sur- 
prising that any at all should have been rejected. 

In a word, although several of the medical schools 
in America have excellent teachers, from whose lec- 
tures a great deal may be learnt, and also possess good 
collections and desirable conveniences for practical 
study*, upon the whole these schools, judged as 
educational and examining institutions, are most in- 
ferior. And if America possesses any eminent medi- 
cal men (which I do not doubt), it is certainly not 
her medical schools she has to thank for this advan- 
tage, at least not directly. 

Among the special schools which I have been men- 
tioning, the theological are certainly the most superior, 
because the course is longer and the greater part of the 
instruction is imparted, after the manner of an ordinary 
school, by means of regular lessons and repetitions. 
Under such circumstances, a triennial course of di- 
vinity may bear very good fruits, particularly as the 
students have either graduated before admission, or 
have proved their proficiency in the hutnaniora, 

* The greater number, and perhaps all, the medical schools 
admit gratuitously, on certain days in the week, patients re- 
quiring surgical assistance, who are then treated in presence of 
the students. The schools likewise place themselves in con- 
nection with dispensaries and with hospitals, to enable the 
students to carry out their clinical studies in these. 
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It cannot be denied that what I have here stated is 
not calculated to give a very exalted idea of the men- 
tal culture of the three important classes — the clergy, 
the lawyers^ and the medical men — in the United 
States. Yet, as far as practical ability is concerned, I 
have reason to think that the men belonging to these 
three classes, particularly in the older States of the 
Union, are not inferior to those of most other conn- 
tries. In this respect, indeed, a certain superiority 
ought perhaps to be conceded to the clergy and the 
lawyers of America, and even the medical men are, I 
believe, better than their reputation. It is not difiBcult 
to explain these apparent inconsistencies. 

A theoretical examination is but a very poor test of 
a man's practical ability. Daily experience furnishes 
numerous examples of persons who have passed 
through their examinations with the greatest honours, 
who have, nevertheless, at a subsequent period of 
their life, been found not only deficient in every prac- 
tical quality, but even to have lost all interest in the 
theoretical advancement of their profession. It does 
not follow from this, that theoretical studies are^ use- 
less as regards practical education. The principal 
question is, how far the active circumstances of life 
are calculated to act as a spur upon men to continue 
their studies, to advance by means of independent 
mental activity ; that circumstances should be such is 
infinitely more important than that men should, at a 
certain period of their life, have learnt a certain 
lesson — be it ever so long a one — particularly if, as 
soon as this duty has been fulfilled like an opus 
opei'atum, lessons, studies, and all interest in the 
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matter, be thrown under the table. If there be a 
country in which a certificate of examination be an 
absolute condition for advancement in the public ser- 
Tice, and be considered as a merit which can be 
equalled by no other; in which this testimonial, ob- 
tained in early youth, is considered as the mea- 
sure of a man's knowledge and ability at every subse- 
quent period of his life, however much he may have 
progressed or retrograded in the intervening period; 
further, if the laws should be such that, after a man, 
by means of his certificate of examination, and by 
right of seniority, has obtained a pubUc situation, no 
power can remove him from it, should he even prove 
himself the most indifferent and incapable of ofi&cials, 
as long as he keeps within the letter of the law — most 
assuredly in that country, however excellent may be the 
instruction imparted in its universities, and however 
strict the examinations to which the graduates are 
subjected, the public servants will be found inefficient 
and careless of their duties. And if, in addition to 
these evils, personal interest be allowed to bear upon 
official promotion, then we shall find self-interest and 
charlatanism seated side by side with incapacity and 
indifference, in those places to which access ought 
only to be obtained through capacity and the con- 
fidence of the nation. 

In America, where such things rarely, if ever, occur ; 
in America, where every man passes for what he is in 
reality, without being considered either better or worse 
on account of fortuitous circumstances over which he 
has no control ; in America, where public opinion 
exercises so salutary a control over persons and actions; 
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in America there are many more efficient encourage- 
ments and correctiyes than those constitated by a pro- 
fessional examination of a theoretical character. It 
may be interesting to observe the public servants of 
that country from this point of view. 

First, as regards statesmen and administrative fono- 
tionaries of lower or higher degree, these are most 
frequently, and quite sufficiently, educated in the 
school of public Ufe. Legislative assemblies, the in- 
stitution of the jury, municipal government, associa- 
tions for public purposes, all these offer means of 
practical instruction for the education of able public 
servants, far more efficient than theoretical studies, 
and more particularly so, because they render serious 
study absolutely necessary for those who would suc- 
ceed in life. 

M. de Tocqueville has justly pointed out the great 
importance of the judicial office in America as con- 
stituting the chief counterpoise to the possible abuses 
and errors of popular power, and the extensive influ- 
ence exercised by the judges can hardly be overrated ; 
therefore nothing can be of greater consequence to the 
community in the United States, than to have a 
corps of enlightened and upright judges. Formerly it 
was thought that this could be best secured by very 
high salaries attached to the office, and more particu- 
larly by vesting the appointment of judges in the 
hands of the executive Government, and by rendering 
the limit of their period of office dependent on no 
other condition than their own conduct. Of late, 
however, the judges in some of thp States have, like 
all other public ftmctionaries, been elected by the 
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people, and for a limited period of office (as, for 
instance, eight years in the State of New York). The 
conservatives, and among these a great number of 
distingaished lawyers in America, are, however, seriously 
opposed to this innovation, which they think is fraught 
with danger as regards the independence of the judicial 
office, and the mental culture of the men selected to 
fill it ; and it will, indeed, be highly interesting to 
watch the future results of this mode of proceeding. 
My opinion is, that the innovation is not so dangerous 
as it seems, although it may in the beginning (and 
more particularly owing to the opposition of the 
lawyers) be attended with some disadvantages. As 
regards the appointment of the judges by direct elec- 
tion of the people, I think there is much reason to 
look upon this as affording just as many (if not 
stronger) guarantees of a good choice as their appoint- 
ment by any other power. The appointment for a 
limited period seems to me, however, much more 
questionable, as it might expose the judicial office to 
become dependent on the political parties, were not 
all parties equally interested in the upright and able 
administration of justice. But, as I have said, the 
future will show how far this will prove a sufficient 
guarantee. 

The position of all classes of civil and ecclesiastical 
officials is such, that it must be important to them 
that no unworthy members be admitted into their 
ranks ; and the condition of having studied several 
years under the guidance of some active professional 
man, and of being subsequently subjected to an ex- 
amination by practical men of the profession, is no 
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doubt as good a guarantee of proficiency as any 
theoretical examination passed before the faculty of a 
university. And under the influence of the earnest 
and excellent spirit that prevails among the judges 
and clergy of America, there are other inducements, 
besides those connected with the state of societv, to 
continued theoretical studies and intellectual progress. 
The many distinguished men — distinguished not only 
for practical ability, but for learning and scientific 
attainments — of whom America can boast in the two 
professions just named, sufficiently proves that an ex- 
amination for a degree in divinity or law is not a 
conditio sine qud non for independent research in 
either of these sciences. To those who have a desire 
for independent study and research, it- must in fact be 
very indifierent, whether at the period of their examina- 
tion they have acquired a little more or a little less 
scientific knowledge, provided there be afterwards no 
lack of inducements to, and opportunities for, such 
study ; and to those who have no such desire, it must 
be still more indifierent whether the lesson they have 
crammed be somewhat shorter or somewhat longer, as 
it is destined to be forgotten at no very distant period. 
It is, however, as regards the medical profession, that 
the system followed in America seems most open to 
objections, more particularly as this profession lends 
itself more readily than any other to charlatanism and 
extravagance. However, although, both as regards in- 
struction and examinations, the medical schools are so 
very inferior, the condition, that the candidate for the 
doctors degree must previously have studied some years 
under a medical practitioner, and have attended the leo- 
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tnres in the school daring two years, affords a gaarantee 
of efficiency which is by no means contemptible, and 
which is of more weight than it seems at first sight ; 
for it is impossible that any person who has the least 
interest in his profession, should not, daring this period, 
have attained a very respectable amoimt of experience 
and knowledge. There is another point in connection 
with this matter that mast not be lost sight of. It is 
not uncommon in America to meet with medical men 
whose career has been pretty nearly as foUows. A 
young man in the country, perhaps a farmer, or a far- 
mer s son, is by nature gifted with that extraordinary ta- 
lent for the healing art, which is not unfrequently found 
even among otherwise ignorant quacks. Circumstances 
induce him to make an essay as a practitioner, and per- 
haps success acquires for him a certain amount of re- 
putation. Being in possession of that knowledge of 
reading, which the popular schools place it in the power 
of every man to acquire, possessing besides the love of 
knowledge, which is so common among the Americans, 
having further such easy access to books on all sub- 
jects as the public libraries and a cheap literature afford, 
he may in a short time make considerable progress in 
general knowledge and scientific culture. At length 
he determines to devote himself to the medical profes- 
sion, and in consequence binds himself to some practi- 
tioner under whose guidance he advances in the path 
of science ; and finally he enters the medical school. 
Now those who have seen the capacity for worky which 
such characters possess, will easily understand how 
much they may, under such circumstances, achieve as 
regards the cultivation of their own minds; besides, 
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however much he may be wanting in learning when 
he obtains his doctor's degree, this is, no doubt, doubly 
compensated for by the quickness of perception, and 
the practical aptitude, which he possesses, partly in 
consequence of his natural talent, partly in conse- 
quence of the peculiar nature of his professional edu- 
cation. 

How many a man in Europe has not, on the con- 
trary, been induced to adopt the medical career for no 
other reason than a particular taste for some branch of 
natural science which is embraced in the medical course 
at the university ! Led on by this taste, perhaps he 
acquires a very considerable amount of knowledge; 
but when he enters upon the practical duties of a 
medical man, he may nevertheless find that the career 
has but few attractions for him, and that his prelimi- 
nary theoretical studies have been so extensive, that 
they have left him no time for the acquisition of those 
qualifications which must always be of the greatest 
importance in respect to medical practice, namely, a 
quick perception of the diagnostics of a disease, and 
that kind of ability which is expressed by the term 
" expertness." I do not mean to say that this is the 
general rule in Europe, but merely state this to show 
that if in America one may risk falling into the hands 
of a medical practitioner with too little theoretical 
knowledge, on this side of the Atlantic there is an 
equal risk of fEilling into the hands of one who, with 
a great stock of theoretical knowledge, is very deficient 
in practical skill. 

I must not either omit to mention the powerftil cor- 
rective against quackery constituted by the medical 
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societies whioh have been formed in many of the Ame- 
rican States, and some of which are even of older date 
than any of the medical schools in the Union. These 
societies are entitled to confer licences to practise on 
medical men, and also in some cases (as for instance 
in Connecticut) to examine candidates for the doctor s 
degree ; and every regular practitioner generally seeks 
to become a member of the society. But indepen- 
dently of any power or authority with which it may 
be invested, the moral influence which such a society 
exercises over its own members and the profession in 
general, must always be great, and must contribute in 
no mean degree to uphold and to control the profes- 
sion. Several of these societies have evinced conside- 
rable activity, and have from time to time published 
their Transactions ; but I cannot enter into details on 
this subject. 

With respect to all the matters touched upon in this 
chapter, it is necessary to distinguish between the 
older and the newer States. In the latter, the coloniza- 
tion of which may be said to have only just begun, it 
is of course very difficult, even as regards mere number, 
to supply the wants of the rapidly-growing populations, 
as to clergymen and medical men, &c. ; and under 
such circumstances men of inferior abilities must of 
course be accepted, and even acceptable. Were it not 
for the high degree of industry and of practical skill 
which every American generally possesses, and which 
renders him capable of almost anything and makes 
everything seem easy to him, it would be difficult 
to conceive how matters in that country could be 
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carried on as they are. And that it is possible thas to 
carry them on, proyes to my mind, how mighty man is, 
when he has fiill liberty to be what he was destined for, 
and where he is valued for what he can do, without 
being hampered by unnatural laws, by prejudices, or 
by undue restrictions of any kind. 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 

INFLUENCE OF THE HIGHER EDUCATIONAL INSTITU- 
TIONS ON SCIENTIFIC LIFE IN AMERICA. 

The question as to the influence of the higher educa- 
tional institutions on learned and scientific life in Ame- 
rica suggests some very important reflections. The 
first point that arrests the attention in connection with 
this subject, is the very inferior position which lectures 
hold in the American universities as compared to those 
of Europe. Here we are accustomed to attach much 
importance to academical lectures; and one of the 
chief distinctions between our universities and our 
schools of a lower grade consists in this, that in- 
struction in the former is given exclusively according 
to the acroamatic method. In America, the common 
school method, with its lessons and '* recitations," is 
continued up to the degree of bachelor of arts, although, 
particularly as regards certain subjects, lectures are also 
partially employed ; and the same may be said of the 
theological and legal schools, and particularly of the 
former. In the medical schools, however, Ifectures are 
employed exclusively, no doubt to the great detriment 
of the students ; for as long as there is a question of 
teaching in the strict sense of the word, and of study- 
ing for an examination — whether this be of a higher or 
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a lower degree — lectures are, in my opinion, a very de- 
fective means of instruction. There is no method Uke 
the conmion school method of questionings and repeti- 
tions for enforcing serious and profound study, hut of 
course applied with such modifications as the more 
advanced age and knowledge of the pupils may render 
advisable. Every other mode of proceeding is liable 
to induce superficiality and what is called cramming. 
It is, however, undeniable that much good may be 
efiected by lectures, and they are of course quite indis- 
pensable as regards all subjects which require to be 
illustrated by experiments or by collections of natural 
objects, which cannot be convenientiy exhibited to the 
pupils elsewhere than in the lecture room. Indeed, I 
am so persuaded of the useftilness of lectures, that I 
would wish to see them introduced even into the lowest 
grade of schools ; but they must be used with modera- 
tion and only occasionally, and not so much on 
account of the actual amount of instruction which 
they are calculated to convey, as with a view to awaken 
and keep alive the interest of the pupils, to introduce 
new ideas and opinions, or to suggest higher and more 
general views, &g. In the present times, when it is so 
easy to obtain good elementary works on all subjects, 
it seems to me quite ludicrous, that the chief occupa- 
tion of a professor should be to lecture year after year 
upon the elements of a certain science, particularly if 
this sciende be not a branch of experimental philosophy. 
Is it possible to imagine anything more wearisome to 
the lecturer, or more useless to the auditors ? Yet is 
not this the general character of the lectures in our 
universities ? 
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There is one particular reason, which renders it very 
unadvisable to attach so generally, as is now the case, 
the obUgation of lecturing to the office of the teachers 
in our universities. The chief aim of a lecture is to 
awaken interest in the auditors for the subject treated, 
and this object cannot be attained unless the lecturer 
possess the special qualifications required to command 
the attention of a numerous auditory. But a man 
may be an excellent scholar and an excellent teacher, 
without possessing that richness of imagination, and 
that wealth of ideas, which, together with some minor 
qualifications, are necessary to constitute a good 
lecturer, and through which he can alone produce an 
effect on his auditors ; and if he do not produce an 
effect, of what ayail is it that he lectures ? And how 
is it possible even for the best-qualified lecturer to go 
on, week after week, without being exhausted, and 
becoming indifferent in consequence ? In a word, it 
seems to me, that the nature of lecturing is such, that 
it ought by all means to be left to the professors 
themselves, to judge whether or not this mode of in- 
struction should be adopted. 

The reader will perceive that it is not my desire to 
depreciate the value of lectures as a means of con- 
veying instruction, but merely that the usual academic 
lectures should be superseded by others of a higher 
character and having a higher aim. Lectures of the 
kind I am alluding to are of the greatest importance 
for the development of a higher intellectual Ufe within 
the domains of science, literature, and art ; but in this 
case the lectures must not be considered merely as a 
method of instruction, nor be used merely as ap- 
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pendages to higher or lower educational institatioiis. 
They must, on the contrary, be free and public — ^free, 
as regards the lecturer, so that no man be bound to 
lecture, who does not feel himself called so to do, and 
that every man who feels the calling be not impeded 
in so doing — and public, so that the mighty impetus, 
which lectures are calculated to give, may, if possible, 
strike every chord in the nation likely to vibrate at 
the touch. Let us never forget, what history and 
daily experience teaches, that science, poetry, and art 
are not the exclusive privileges of universities, acade- 
mies, and schools, but may and do flourish beyond tlie 
precincts of such institutions, and that therefore the 
means of awakening and keeping alive a taste for 
their culture, ought to have as wide-spread a sphere of 
action as possible. Lectures, the most important of 
these means, cannot therefore be considered as having 
attained their proper standing, until, instead of being 
an obligatory part of the official functions of certain 
teachers, they have become the free utterances of men 
feeling themselves called to the vocation — until they 
cease to be merely a part of a school method, and 
become what I would term, in the higher sense of the 
word, papular lectures. 

In this respect America, in which country popular 
lectures on all subjects are very common, possesses a 
great advantage over Europe, altliough as regards 
academical lectures, she is far behind Europe. I must 
not, however, be misunderstood when speaking of 
" popular " lectures, as being of much importance 
with regard to the development of a higher intellectual 
life. By popular lectures I do not understand, any 
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more than the Americans understand, lectures in which 
the public are merely treated to a richauffS of the 
sumptuous fare enjoyed in the learned and scientific 
coteries; or, in other words, in which old and well- 
known facts are put forward in a popular form. Such 
ought not to be the case. Why should not the 
thinker and the investigator himself present to the 
public, through the medium of pubUc lectures, the 
result of his researches, or his new ideas and views* ? 
Why should not popular lectures enjoy the privilege of 
being original? This privilege they do enjoy in 
America — at least in a great many cases — and the 
consequence is, that a few " popular " lectures exercise 
a much greater and more beneficial influence on 
scientific and literary life, than a whole year's course 
of dull ex'officio lectures at a university on the oft- 
repeated elements of one or another science. The 
popular lectures in America, to which I am alluding, 
may no doubt in some cases prove inferior, and in 
others they may be the utterances of charlatanism, for, 
as regards these lectures, as well as in all other matters, 
good and bad are mixed together ; but gradually, as the 
general culture of the nation has risen, and scientific 
life has been developed, the popular lectures also have 
assumed a higher character. 

But although, for the reasons here stated, I see no 
ground to deplore the great dearth of lectures in the 
universities of the United States, as compared with 
those of Europe — and although I think that the former 

♦ Of course I do not mean that this could be done in every 
case. 
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may, in spite of this dearth, maintain their position 
as nurseries of science and literature — there are, in my 
opinion, other grounds for douhting whether those 
institutions really answer their ohject. It is well 
known how dependent the Americans have hitherto 
heen on Europe in all matters relating to science and 
literature, and that in a great many cases they have 
contented themselves with borrowing and imitating. 
This imitation is also evinced in the constitution of 
their learned institutions, particularly of their colleges, 
which have been organized after English models. As 
in England, so in America, these institutions are little 
more than seminaries for teaching the classical lan- 
guages and mathematics; all other subjects are con- 
sidered as subordinate, and are treated with more or 
less negligence. Now, with all respect for the classical 
languages, and particularly for mathematics, as edu- 
cational means, it must still be allowed, that these two 
branches of science alone are not sufficient to satisfy 
the youthful mind's craving for intellectual food ; and 
whatever be the opinion on this subject, it cannot at 
least be maintained that scientific culture, as it is 
understood in modem times, is at all promoted by 
college education in America. Idolatry of the classical 
languages is as common in the new world as in the old ; 
and the only difference is, that the antiquated pedantry, 
which generally goes hand in hand with this idolatry, 
appears even more preposterous in America, in the 
midst of the fresh life of a new community. In 
Europe it is in unison with the many other antiquated 
forms and institutions which are still upheld ; but that 
which in consequence may seem quite natural here, 
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appears almost ridiculous in America. It is not, how- 
ever, difficult to explain how this state of things could 
be maintained in the United States, when we remember, 
as I have said above, that, as regards learning and 
science, but little self-dependence has been evinced in 
that country, and that the learned education has 
hitherto been, as it were, isolated and almost exclusively 
in the hands of some small private corporations, which, 
possessing the right to fill all vacancies occurring in 
the number of their own members, must have been 
peculiarly fitted to perpetuate old prejudices. With 
few exceptions, the learned educational establishments 
of America, although they receive public support, and 
are in a measure under public control, cannot be 
looked upon as popular institutions; and the conse- 
quence of their not being so, is at once rendered 
strikingly evident, when they are compared with the 
admirable activity and energy which reigns throughout 
the strictly popular division of the educational system. 
I entertain the conviction, that as long as the classical 
pedantry which now prevails in the higher educational 
institutions be not got rid of, and a more popular 
system of government be introduced, these institutions 
will never exercise that influence on the scientific 
culture of the nation, as, under other circumstances, 
they might and would exercise. If the same defects, 
which have here been indicated, be found hkewise to 
prevail in the higher public schools, this is, I think, 
entirely owing to that want of self-dependence, which, 
as I have said, still characterizes the higher scientific 
and literary life of America. I have no doubt, how- 
ever, that gradually, as the public school system extends 
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its action to higher spheres, the system of instraction 
will adopt a new and more efifective form. 

Those who have had opportonities of becoming 
acquainted with the literature of the United States, 
cannot but be struck with the extraordinary improve* 
ment that has taken place within the last few decen- 
niums, and cannot fail to observe that the present is 
fraught with rich promises as to the development of a 
more general taste for literature and science in the 
country. That the Americans are not as yet further 
advanced in this respect ought not to cause surprise ; 
indeed there is more reason to be astonished that, in 
spite of all the obstacles with which they have had to 
contend, they should have advanced so far. Among 
the obstacles to which I allude, I may point to the 
dearth of scientific museums, &c., and more particu- 
larly of extensive libraries, such as have been accu- 
mulated in Europe in the course of centuries, and 
which cannot be the growth of a day. According to 
returns made in the year 1850, the libraries in America 
were as follow: — 38 State libraries, with a total of 
283,037 volumes; 98 libraries belonging to private asso- 
ciations (including Atheneeums, Lyceums, Mechanics' 
Institutes, &c.), with a total of 562,229 volumes*; 
1 19 college libraries, with 580,901 volumes ; 134 libra- 
ries belonging to associations among the students, and 
containing 259,089 volumes ; 222 Hbraries belonging to 
special and incorporated academies, containing 315,287 
volumes; 33 hbraries belonging to learned societies, 
with a total of 143,576 volumes (in addition to the 

* This return, I think, can hardly be correct. 
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common school and Sunday school libraries, which 
have been mentioned in the preceding pages). Very 
few among these libraries, however, are of any import- 
ance. Only four among the number — viz. the library 
of Congress*, one in Philadelphia, one in Boston, 
and the college Ubrary in Cambridge, which is the 
largest — contain more than 50,000 volumes. How 
very imperfect they must all be, when considered from 
the scientific point of view, I need hardly mention, 
nor either how great a drawback this imperfection must 
prove as regards scientific investigation and researches 
in America. There are, however, circumstances that 
give rise to hopes of a better state of things in the 
future, and first and foremost among these is the 
foundation of the Smithsonian Institution in Wash- 
ington, and of the Astor Library in New York. The 
latter has lately been founded by the will of John 
Jacob Astor, who died in 1848, bequeathing a sum of 
400,000 dollars for the foundation of a public library 
in the city of New York. According to the will of 
the testator 120,000 dollars were to be immediately 
applied to the purchase of books, and 75,000 dollars 
to the erection of the building, and the interest of the 
remaining sum to the maintenance and gradual exten- 
sion of the hbrary. Of the Smithsonian Institution 
I shall speak hereafter. 

Of collections coming under the head of natural 
history, such as geological, mineralogical, and zoolo- 
gical, there are several very valuable ones, although 
none that can be compared with th« best in Europe ; 

* This has since been partially destroyed by fire. 
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and these collections haye of late years greatly in- 
creased both in number and in riches^ particularly as 
regards the natural products of America, partly owing 
to an increased interest in scientific investigations, and 
partly owing to the geological and topographical sur- 
veys which have been undertaken in several States at 
the public expense. There are also a great number of 
collections of scientific instruments and apparatus, but 
chiefly such as are used for lectures, and certainly they 
cannot be compared with the better scientific cabinets 
of Europe. In point of observatories and astrono- 
mical instruments, however, America is singularly well 
supplied ; in several of her observatories are found 
some of the best and most expensive instruments in 
the world. The observatories in Washington and Cam- 
bridge can bear comparison with the best in Europe, 
and besides these there are several others, which, 
though of inferior grade, hold a very respectable 
position. Altogether it may be said, that in point of 
number, America is .rich in scientific collections, but 
comparatively few have any high scientific value. 

All the better scientific instruments are imported 
from Europe ; and up to the present day the higher 
branches of instrument manufacture cannot be said to 
exist in America. The instruments made there are 
chiefly intended to meet the demand of lecturers. It 
will readily be conceived, that it is not because the 
Americans, who excel in all kinds of handicrafts, are 
incapable of manufacturing such instruments as lyre 
required for the highest scientific purposes, that these 
are not produced in the country itself. Indeed, proofs 
of their skill as mechanicians are not wanting in many 
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Other directions ; but the importation from Europe of 
the class of instruments in question is only a further 
evidence of the absence of all artificial fostering of 
particular trades, every branch of industry being left 
free to develope itself according to the natural course of 
circumstances. When, therefore, scientific investiga- 
tion and general scientific culture in America shall 
have attained the height and extension which there is 
every reason to hope they will attain in the proximate 
future, then the higher branches of scientific instrument 
manufacture will also flourish in the country, and rival 
those of Europe. 

Among the causes which have retarded the deve- 
lopment of scientific life in America, must also be 
reckoned the want of men possessing the will and the 
power to devote themselves exclusively to science and 
literature. Such men have hitherto been few in number, 
and, with some brilliant exceptions, not of very distin- 
guished abilities. That it should be so is quite natural. 
In Europe, where a numerous class of scholars have 
been reared by the fostering care of the Government in 
the midst of a surrounding mass of ignorance, this 
class may be looked upon as an artificial flower used to 
conceal the barren and sterile soil ; and as such it is 
connected by no natural ties with the general culture 
of the people, and very often does not even feel an 
interest in the latter. In America, however, where, as 
I have before said, things are generally allowed to take 
their natural course, popular culture has been the first 
step in the series of developments, and constitutes the 
soil in which all higher intellectual culture is rooted ; 
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and I have no doubt that the plant that has thas deve- 
loped itself will one day bear striking testimony to the 
richness of the soil from which it has sprung. All 
signs seem, indeed, to indicate that its budding time is 
at hand, and I have little doubt that another genera- 
tion will see it put forth a richness of bloom, such as 
Europe does not even dream of at this moment. 

I am quite alive to the drawbacks under which those 
who enter the literary career still suffer in America. 
The reader has had occasion to learn in the course of 
these pages, that a simple teacher in a popular school 
is often better paid than many of the professors of the 
universities, and this fact affords a good standard by 
which to measure the relative degree of patronage which 
is bestowed on popular education and on a learned edu- 
cation in that country. However, it is not the vocation 
of common school teacher, but the higher rewards of 
the industrial and political career, which in the most 
cases draw men of talent and knowledge from the path 
of literature and science. But this does not at all seem 
to me an insuperable difficulty. When the taste and 
interest for science has become more general and more 
deeply rooted, and, by the foundation of museums, libra- 
ries, &c., the means of scientific investigation have be- 
come more accessible, the scientific talent in the country 
will be developed independently of all pecuniary rewards. 
Indeed many circumstances have of late years con- 
tributed to awaken this spirit of progress in America. 
Among these are the frequent visits paid to Europe, 
whence the young Americans bring back with them to 
their homes a more extended knowledge of the nature 
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and scope of scientific labours^, and a greater interest 
in tbem ; while also the occasional removal of some 
scientific European to America is not without an in- 
fluence t. 

Among the strongest inducements to scientific studies 
which have occurred within the country itself, I reckon 
the geographical and topographical surveys alluded to 
above^ undertaken on a grand scale by the separate 
States, as also the scientific works which Congress 
caused to be carried on in connection with the surveys 
of the new territories extending along the shores of 
the Atlantic and the Pacific. The numerous staff 
required for these undertakings, although the scientific 
attainments of many of its members may not be of 
the highest character, will nevertheless in all probabi- 
litv form a nucleus around which all those who are in- 
terested in natural science will gradually group them- 
selves. Nt less important are the inducements to 
historic and philologic researches which have of late 
sprung up, and which have already borne good fruit. It 
is undeniable that, although the number of those who 
devote themselves to serious scientific investigations is as 
yet but small, it is nevertheless increasing in a remark- 
able degree; and although an exclusive devotion to 
literature and science has hitherto, by the great ma- 
jority, been considered incompatible with the duties 

* I could, for instance, name several young American che- 
mists who have studied in the laboratories of Europe. 

t The political disturbances in Europe, which force so many 
men of talent and information to emigrate, will, no doubt, 
exercise a great influence on the intellectual and artistic deve- 
lopment of America. 

8 
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which a citizen owes to the State, persons may now 
be met with who have placed themselves in this 
category. 

There is one institution in America which promises 
to exercise a considerable influence on the deyelopment 
of science and of scientific life. This is the Smith- 
sonian Institution in Washington, which has only 
been in activity during the last few years, and regard- 
ing which I subjoin some notices. 

An Englishman, John Smithson by name, having 
bequeathed by will upwards of half-a-million dollars 
to the United States for the foundation in Washington 
of an institution, bearing his name, '' for the increase 
and diffusion of knowledge among men," * and the 
trust having been accepted by the Government of the 
United States, the learned institution in question was 
finally organized in 1846. The fund by that time 
amounted to 750,000 dollars. In virtue of the Act 
of Congress granting a Charter to the Institution, it is 
placed under the direction of a " Board of Begents," 
consisting of the President of the United States, who 
acts as chairman; of the Vice-President; the Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States; 
the Mayor of Washington (these are members ex 
officio) ; three Members of the Senate, and three 
Members of the House of Representatives, elected in 
and by their respective houses, and of six other 
Members elected by the two houses concurrently. In 

* Smithson had never been in America ; and, as far as I 
have been able to learn, he could have had no personal reasons 
for selecting the United States as the executors of his wilL 
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addition to this supreme ruling body, the officials of 
the Institution are, one secretary, one assistant secretary 
(who is at the same time librarian), and an executive 
committee, consisting of three members. The Act 
alluded to above further enacts that a library, a 
museum of natural history, and a museum of minera- 
logy and geology, shall be attached to the Institution, 
and further, that it shall be provided with the instru- 
ments necessary for carrying on physical investiga- 
tions, as also that the delivery of popular lectures 
shaQ be included in its objects. The regular plan 
of organization having been left to the Begents, it fell 
happily into the hands of persons fully competent to 
undertake the responsible task, and able to dispose, in 
the most judicious manner, of the immense sums 
confided to them for the advancement of science. 
In connection herewith. Professor Bache, who was 
one of the Members of the Executive Committee, and 
Professor Henry, the Secretary, are particularly de- 
serving of mention. The detailed plan of the Insti- 
tution, drawn up by the latter, is a masterly document, 
in point of science, as also an excellent interpretation 
of the concise provisions of Smithsons will, and 
would alone suffice to show the high scientific position 
attained by the writer. According to this plan, the 
chief functions of the Institution will be to encourage 
original scientific investigations, to publish the results 
of these, and to issue annual reports on the progress 
of science. The transactions of the Institution have 
already been introduced to the learned world under the 
name of the ** Smithsonian Contributions to Enow- 

8 S 
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ledge;" and researches into the natand history, me- 
teorology, &c.', of the United States, have been com- 
menced under its auspices. No branch of knowledge 
is excluded from the sphere of the Institution. By 
judicious economy, it has been possible, after erecting 
a stately palace for the purposes of the Institution, 
and haying made several purchases for the library, 
as well as for the collection of scientific instruments, 
to invest a sum of 650,000 dollars, the annual interest 
on which, amounting to about 40,000 dollars, is to be 
applied to the maintenance of the Institution ; the 
half being appropriated to the extension of the col- 
lections, the other half to the support of scientific 
investigations and observations, the publication of 
learned dissertations, &c. 

There are several otlier learned and scientific insti- 
tutions in America with similar objects, but none of 
them command as extensive resources as the Smith- 
sonian Institution. As regards their organization, 
these institutions come under two heads, some being 
organized somewhat on the pattern of the old European 
academies of science and literature, others on more 
democratic and popular principles, such as obtain in 
the various modem literary and scientific associations. 
There can be no doubt as to which of these systems 
will ultimately prevail in America, and will be the 
most efiective as regards the advancement of literature 
and science. I iQUSt indeed be greatly mistaken, if 
the civihzation of the future do not everywhere pro- 
nounce in favour of the more popular organization. 
To render this more clear, I will cast a glance at the 
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leam^ and scientific societies of Europe, and at the 
influence which they exercise at present on the deve- 
lopment of science and literature in our hemisphere. 

It is impossible to approach without a feeling of 
reverence institutions whose history is so intimately 
connected with the history of modem science and 
literature, and with the names of so many individuals 
of high merit. Yet if, without allowing ourselves to 
be blinded by the halo which surrounds them, we 
examine them more closely, we cannot but detect that 
"there is something rotten" in these institutions, 
which prevents their exercising the quickening influ- 
ence which might be expected from them in the present 
day ; and I have no hesitation in saying, that this is 
the spirit of caste which prevails in them, and is a 
necessary consequence of the manner in which they 
are organized. 

In the first place, I think there is not a single 
thing eflected by the institutions in question, which 
might not as well be effected without them. They 
publish Transactions ; but are there not many instances 
to show that this can be done by others, as well as by 
academies ? They sometimes supply the Governments 
with information and advice on scientific subjects ; but 
might not such information be obtained from other 
and equally reliable sources ? Might it not, for in- 
stance, be obtained as well from the very same persons, 
who sit in the judgment seat in the academies, after 
they have doffed their academical uniform ? Further, 
as regards the scientific collections, the maintenance 
and extension of which are entrusted to the academies, 
it may be said that for this purpose funds are required, 
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bat not academies. Finally, as regards the encourage- 
ments given to science and learning in the form of 
prizes or pecuniary assistance for carrying out inde- 
pendent researches and investigationSy &e., these are 
no doubt very valuable and very necessary ; but has it 
not been proved in our day, that scientific and literary 
associations can hold forth the same encouragements 
without being subjected to an academic organization ? 
Has not, for instance, the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science put forth a degree of activity 
and exercised an influence which has never been equalled 
by any academy ? If such be the beginning, (for in 
fi^ct ouly a beginning has been made as regards the 
attempts to exercise, by these means, an influence on 
the development of higher intellectual life,) may we 
not with good reason look forward to a new era in 
literature and science ? And may it not be said that 
the time of the academies has gone by, and that we 
ought to be on the look-out for other means by which 
to attain the object in view ? 

While fully acknowledging the good that academies 
of science and literature have effected, we ought not to 
overlook the disadvantages accruing from the mode of 
their organization. These disadvantages are such as 
could not but arise when learning and genius were 
forced into the narrow bounds of a corporation, dressed 
in uniform, and even sometimes invested with political 
rights. Under such circumstances, it is almost impos- 
sible that intrigue, narrowmindedness, and the spirit of 
caste should not be developed; and we ought not to be 
surprised at seeing tractableness and decorum more 
valued in academies than true merit, and mediocrity 
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and academical gravity more highly appreciated than 
true learning and genius ; nay, even mental incapacity 
and scientific and literary nullity making their way, if 
they he hut accompanied hy a sufficient amoimt of 
subtle party spirit. We ought not to be surprised at 
seeing in these institutions a cringing respect for 
rank, power, and riches, nor at beholding the means 
intended for scientific and literary purposes used as 
instruments for promoting the ends of private favour 
or disfavour, or of political intrigues. We ought not 
to be astonished at seeing dawning talent neglected, 
nay, even opposed, by institutions whose duty and 
vocation it ought to be to seek for such talent, and to 
rear it with |^stering care, but which jesuidcally make 
it their business to ^ honour " talent when it has 
already obtained celebrity, in order that they may clad 
themselves in the borrowed lustre. Whoever is at all 
acquainted with the internal history of the class of in- 
stitutions to which I am here alluding, cannot deny 
that all that I have said is more than hypothetically 
true. Unfortunately, such things exist in reality in a 
much higher degree than most persons have any con- 
ception of. 

But if such be the case, we must not fiatter our- 
selves that the consequences will not be felt beyond the 
halls of the academy. Moral disease is always con- 
tagious ; and the corruption, the existence of which is 
revealed by the symptoms to which I have alluded, 
must exercise as baneful and retarding an influence on 
the development of science and literature as the trade 
guilds exercised on the development of the manual and 
mechanical arts. 
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The sciences are no longer secrets known to a certain 
brotherhood ouly^ and the time will come when they 
will no longer thrive within the mnsty chapter-houses 
in which the antiquated guild- spirit loves to keep them 
imprisoned. The time will come when scientific and 
literary development will be placed on a popular basis, 
by which I mean not only that they will exercise a 
more powerful influence on all classes and individnalsj 
but also that they will be cultivated and advanced by 
all. America, in particular, must look forward to such 
a development on a democratic foundation; and, for 
my part, I cannot doubt that the results, should they 
even not be felt for some decenniums, or even for 
some generations, will ultimately incalculably exceed 
all the results we have ever experienced of the activity 
of our present learned and scientific institutions. In 
America, in particular, it will be proved, and, indeed, 
it has, in a measure, already been proved, that the 
more exclusive a learned or scientific body be, and the 
more it departs from the democratic form as regards its 
organization, the less influence it will exercise on the 
advancement of literature and science. The mean and 
corrupting spirit of coterie cannot exist in America as 
long as the present political and social institutions 
prevail. 

Another question connected with the above subject, 
and which is of much importance, is, whether circum- 
stances in America are more favourable for the de- 
velopment of some branches of science than of others, 
and, if so, which are the branches that are most 
favoured ? Those who hold the Americans to be pre- 
eminently a practical people — and the number of these 
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is very large — are generally inclined to think that the 
natural sciences not only are exclusively cultivated in 
America, but also that they form the most essential 
ingredient in the national culture. I confess such was 
my own impression before I visited the country, but I 
found the reality very different from my expectations. 
Although I had constant opportunities of admiring 
the fresh and active mental life that prevails through- 
out the country, and which reveals itself in all direc- 
tions, I was much surprised to find how comparatively 
low a rank the natural sciences held as regards this 
mental life. I have already shown that, although the 
natural sciences are not entirely excluded from the 
learned schools, the latter must nevertheless be con- 
sidered chiefly as institutions for teaching the classical 
languages ; and it is easy to see what a bias this must 
give to the thoughts and interests of the scholars. 
Further, if we observe what is taking place inde- 
peiidently of this class, within the sphere of popular 
education ; — if, for instance, we observe what are the 
subjects most generally treated by the public lecturers, 
we are surprised to find that history, philosophy, 
Aesthetics, in a word, the subjects which are included 
imder the name of polite learning, occupy an in- 
comparably greater amount of attention than the 
natural sciences ; and if we look into the periodical 
literature, as well as other branches of original litera- 
ture, we find ourselves plunged into an ocean of poetry, 
elocution, philosophy, &c., while only here and there 
we see the natural sciences rearing their heads above 
the surrounding waters. Indeed, it is surprising to 
meet in ^'practical" America so many persons who are 

s 8 
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quite at home in all the theoretical-philoeophical sys* 
terns of Grermany, &c. I do not, of ooxuBe, mean to 
deny that America possesses many yery eminent 
scientific men, and that the natoral sciences also 
are very generally cnltivated among the people ; but, 
as compared to other subjects^ they certainly hold the 
subordinate position which I have indicated, and it is 
easy to discern to what side American civilization par* 
ticularly tends. 

If we inquire into the causes of this state of things^ 
we shall find that they chiefly reside in the political in- 
stitutions. Independently of the inducements to the 
study of rhetoric, history, and philosophy, which are 
held out by public life, there is another, and a deeper 
reason, why th^ "humanities" must always maintain a 
superior position in a democracy. In the ancient re* 
publics it was the same, and, when we contemplate the 
height to which the polite sciences attained in' those 
republics, we cannot help feeling surprised that the 
natural sciences should have made so little progress 
among the people of antiquity. But the cause is this ; 
in a democratic community man is the chief object of 
interest, and therefore the studies which relate to man 
must have the most attractions. In an aristocratic or 
despotic State only comparatively few individuals are 
considered of any weight or value, all others are merely 
important in as far as they serve as means for the 
attainment of some object, never because of their 
humanity, and to encourage inquiries into the capa- 
cities and possible developments of the human mind, 
would be in direct opposition to the interests of such 
forms of government. The Emperor of Bussia will 
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cartainly not be found to &yonr independent historical 
«nd philosophical research — a research which tends to 
show what vum has been, and what he may be on 
earth ; but he will not object to grace his country with 
rich and excellent observatories, and to see the lustre 
of his reign increased by the discoTeries of many a 
renowned astronomer, who possesses the quaUty, in- 
Taluabli) in his eyes, of centring his idiole attention 
on the heayens. There is no reason why he should 
hot overwhehn with honours the chemist who analyses 
the minerals from his Siberian mines, in the miserable 
depths of which, however, languishes many an indivi- 
dual whom he has sent theze to expiate the offence of 
having endeavoured to analyze the deepest and most 
sacred feelings of the human heart. He listens with 
pleased attention to descriptions of all the ftT^imiJa and 
plants in his vast realm, and encourages every attempt 
to improve the breeds of domestic animals, but let no 
one attempt to speak of or endeavour to ameliorate the 
condition of his 60,000,000 Bussian serfe. How 
different is it not in a republic, where the people as a 
whole, and every citizen in particular, is of infinite 
greater value than all the kingdoms of nature together ! 
It seems to me self-evident, that in such a State the 
sciences that relate to man must predominate ; and in 
America this is so much the case, that the interest felt 
in man seems even to be extended to his physical 
being, for although human physiology is not the 
science which is mast cultivated, yet it enters much 
more into popular education than in Europe. 

But, however correct this reasoning may be, and 
however much some circumstances seem to bear wit- 
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ness to its truth, it would nevertheless be precipitate 
to conclude that the natural sciences \rill not thrive or 
attain any high degree of development in the United 
States. If we hold in view the height to which these 
sciences have at present attained, and the rapid pro- 
gress which they are every day making, it is impos- 
sible to believe otherwise, than that, in spite of less 
favourable conjunctures, they will take root and flourish 
in all countries where liberty of investigation produces 
taste for investigation. Besides this, we must not 
forget the extraordinary improvements in all branches 
of industry in the United States, and the intimate 
connection which exists between modem industry and 
the natural sciences, a circumstance which is quite 
sufficient to secure to these sciences every support and 
encouragement which they may require. 

All that has been said in this chapter about litera- 
ture and science may be equally applied to the fine 
arts. These also suffer, and will long have to suffer, 
from the absence of galleries, &c. ; yet there are many 
evidences which show that the fine arts also are in 
course of development. When I mention — ^what will 
probably be known to the reader — that America al- 
ready possesses artists who have won a European re- 
putation, that it is becoming more and more common 
to decorate even private houses with works of art, and 
that annual exhibitions of paintings take place in the 
United States, I have at least stated some points which 
will serve to give an idea of the present state of the 
fine arts in America and of their future prospects. 

One of the two or three art unions in New York, 
and the largest in the Union, had in 1840 about 
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18,000 members. This union pays as much as 1000 
or 1500. dollars for the best pictures that it purchases. 
From this it appears that, although the fine arts in 
America are still in their infancy, they do not entirely 
lack encouragement. On the contrary it may be ex- 
pected that, in a country where the power of associa- 
tion is so well known, this power will be brought to 
bear upon the fine arts also, and will do more to raise 
them, than could be efiected by the capricious support 
of a few scattered Mecaenases. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

WANT OP TBCHNOLOOICAL INSTITUTIONS IN THE 

UNITED STATES. 

If, in my exposition of the edncational means and the 
national culture of America, I have dwelt much more 
in detail on all that relates to the popular schools and 
to popular culture, than on the higher educational 
institutions and the higher mental attainments, this 
has not been only because the organization of popular 
education in the United States is the most perfect in 
its details, nor either because it presents many features 
that are peculiar to America, or because from this 
Europe has most to learn, but also because of one 
circumstance, which in America I learnt frdly to under- 
stand and to appreciate, viz. the extraordinary and 
surpassing influence which a high degree of popular 
culture exercises on the development of the higher 
branches of education. Science, literature, and art 
may, it is true, be considered as only beginning to 
develope themselves in the United States ; but it must 
be evident to all those who have had opportunities of 
studying the character of these beginnings, that the 
development promises to be rapid and of mighty im- 
port; as also that it is popular education, and the 
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means employed for the advancement of this, which 
constitute the chief motive power in this process of 
development. The same conviction is forced upon 
one, when contemplating the industrial development 
and industrial life in the United States. The present 
chapter — the last of this work — will be devoted to 
some questions connected with this subject. 

There is, indeed, litde or nothing to be said about 
the technological institutions in America. There is 
not in the whole American Union a single technolo- 
gical institution of a superior character. All attempts 
hitherto made to impart technical knowledge through 
the medium of schools, have been disconnected and 
unsatisfactory. I have mentioned that a professor- 
ship in civil engineering is attached to the '' scientific 
school " in Cambridge. In New Haven, and in con- 
nection with Tale College, there is a school of agricul- 
tural chemistry (founded a few years ago at the expense 
of the State), and there are besides some other schools 
of various grades in which instruction is given in prac- 
tical mechanics and in technology ; but these various 
attempts hardly deserve mention, in comparison with 
the studies carried on in the higher technological 
schools in Europe *. 

The only institution of the kind in the United States 
which at all deserves mention, is the military school at 
West Point, from which proceed the oflBcers for the army, 
and also some civil engineers. This institution is sup- 

* At the moment when I was leaving America, there was a 
question of establishing a school of engineering in the State of 
New York, but I am ignorant as to whether the project was 
carried out. 
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ported by the central government of the Union ♦, and 
each State is entitled to send a certain number of pupils 
to it, the president also having the right, if he chooses, 
to nominate a smaller number of pupils. Places in 
this academy are much sought for, and the more so, 
because it is considered a great honour to have gradu- 
ated at West Point. 

The Calendar of 1849 comprises 218 pupils, divided 
into 4 classes, and the following masters, viz. : 1 profes- 
sor and 6 assistant professors in mathematics ; 1 pro- 
fessor and 4 assistant professors in natural philosophy ; 

1 observator ; 1 professor and 2 assistant professors in 
chemistry, mineralogy, and geology; 1 professor and 

2 assistant professors in military and civil engineering ; 
1 professor (who acted at the same time as chaplain) 
and 3 assistant professors in ethics and in the English 
language; 1 professor and 2 assistant professors in 
drawing; 1 professor and 3 assistant professors in 
practical engineering ; 1 professor and 4 assistant pro- 
fessors in infantry tactics ; 1 professor and 2 assistant 
professors (one for each branch) in artillery and cavalry 
tactics ; 1 professor and 2 assistant professors in the 
French language ; 1 fencing master. 

West Point is exclusively occupied by the military 
academy and its appurtenances, and must in every 
respect be considered a military establishment. In 

* Id addition to this military academy, the central govern- 
ment supports a naval academy for the education of naval 
officers (in Anapolis) ; but the latter is, as regards instruction, 
of a very inferior character. The pupils are admitted at a 
much earlier age, and are retained for a much shorter period, 
than at West Point. 
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addition to the personnel of the academy, it has a 
garrison of about 200 men. Military discipline, of 
course, prevails, and the inhabitants lead altogether a 
garrison life. 

The usual age of admission is from 16 to 21 *, and 
the course extends over four years. The conditions of 
admission were originally placed so low, that in fact 
little more was required in the pupils received, than 
that they should have gone through a course in the 
common schools, and the lowest age of admission was 
fixed at 12 years; but of late years the examinations 
to which those seeking admission are subjected, have 
been so much more stringent that these regulations 
have been de facto annulled. At present those who 
would not risk being obliged to withdraw after a year 
or two must come to the institution at a more mature 
age, and better prepared. 

I have reason to think that the military knowledge 
acquired at West Point is of a very satisfactory 
character; but as the study of the preparatory 
branches, such as mathematics, natural philosophy, 
chemistry, &c., and also the military sciences, take up 
a great deal of time, there is but little left for the 
actual technological instruction, and this little is chiefly 
devoted to engineering. The lessons in chemistry are 
not accompanied by manipulation or experiments, and 
it will therefore be admitted that, however excellent the 
academy at West Point may be in other respects, as a 
technological institution it cannot pretend to any very 
high rank. 

* According to the Calendar of 1849, only two pupils had 
been admitted under the age of 16. 
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Those wIk> demie to follow a technical profeoaon, as 
also those who would enter the servioe of the State, 
most in Amerioo, as in EnglaDd*, obtain thedr apedal 
education in a practioal way. It ie aeaal, for instance, 
for young men to act as asaJBtants to some practical 
engineer during a shorter or a longer period, and to 
endeavoar to obtain, under his gnidaace, or by private 
Btady, aa moch theoretical Imowledge aa their opporta- 
QtlJes and their industry will admit of. Such is, in a 
few words, all that can be said aboat technical educa- 
tion as it is given in America. 

It may, at first sight, excite surprise that England 
and America, the two countries which inoontestably 
hold the first rank as regards material development, and 
which produce the greatest number of diatinguisbed 
practical men in all professions, should be so deficient 
in what are termed practical educational institutions. 
The superiority of the mihtary and technical schools 
on the Continent is undisputed ; yet is there a country 
whose military and naval officers, and whose civil 
engineers can boast of surpassing, in practical ability, 
those of England and America ? If the tree is to be 
judged by its fruits, it is not difficult to decide to 
which system the preference is to be given. And if 
we look a little closer into the matter, we shall find 
that the causes of this apparent anomaly are not diffi* 
cult to trace. We shall find that England, and in a 
still higher degree America, possess advant^es as re- 

* In EDglsad Mveral technological iiutitutioiu have, in- 
deed, of Iftte jDut been founded ; but the number of pupil* ia 
oompftntiTely very low, and m yet the lenilti have not proved 
very lemuluble. 
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gards the development of practical ability vhich far 
outweigh the benefits to be derived firom technological 
institutions, however excellent these may be ; and this 
is a point which it behoves us continental Europeans 
to take into serious consideration. 

First of ally it behoves us to mark the general 
interest which is evinced by the Anglo-Saxon race for 
improvement and progress in public as well as in pri- 
vate matters. One can hardly be half an hour in 
company with an Englishman, and still less with an 
American, without hearing the word '' improvement " 
pronounced, so much does the idea of constant pro- 
gress form part and parcel of the daily course of 
thought of every individual. And how admirably 
does not this spirit reveal itself in the details of 
material life, firom the neatness and comfort which dis- 
tinguish every private dwelling to the many excellent 
public conveniences which everywhere prevail, and to 
the wonderful productions of their industry ! But this 
spirit in a nation, which causes every one, and more 
particularly professional men, to be constantly on the 
look-out for improvements, and to adopt with fervour 
every opportunity for improvement in the practice of 
their profession, must of necessity create a desire for 
independent private study, which (as I have repeatedly 
said in the course of this work, and cannot too ofi^n 
repeat) is, after all, of much greater importance than 
all the studies carried on in schools ; so much so, in- 
deed, that the latter are of but little avail, if opportu- 
nities and encouragement for the former be not at the 
same time held out. 

If it be asked what it is that has awakened and 
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keeps alive this spirit in tbe Anglo-Saxon race, we 
shall find the answer near at hand. This spirit is 
nothing more than the natural conseqnenoe of political 
liberty, which inspires the individaal with self-respect^ 
the first condition of progress, and which, when it 
prevails throughout a nation, becomes a mighty lever 
for the promotion of ever new development and pro- 
gress — of liberty of trade, which, by creating compe- 
tition, holds forth strong inducements for the acquisi- 
tion of ability, and which, by destroying all restric- 
tions and impediments, gives rise to that hope of 
success without which there will be no desire for 
improvement; and, finally, of the habit of self govern- 
ment, which, by teaching the people to depend upon 
themselves in all questions of improvement, awakens 
in each and all that consciousness of power which is a 
necessary condition for energetic action, and with the 
power of action comes a desire for, and an interest in 
progress. 

There is another consequence of liberty of trade, 
which is of much importance relative to the subject 
here in question. It is only under the influence of 
laws securing such fireedom that the various crafts can 
be considered based upon their natural foundations, 
and that they can develope themselves in the order and 
according to the principles which circumstances pre- 
scribe. It is only where trade and commerce are left 
to develope themselves unrestrained by law, that cor- 
rect principles of political economy can generally pre- 
vail, and such principles exercise an extraordinary in- 
fluence on the advancement of industrial culture. As 
regards England and America, it is reaUy curious to 
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observe how familiar the people in both countries are 
with the most common principles of political economy, 
(but this familiarity is not in consequence of teachings 
in the schools), and how these principles form part of 
every man's mental life, and are constantly acted upon 
in daily life. The principles of the division of labour, 
for instance, or such axioms as '' time is money," are 
on the lips of every one, and are as firequently appUed 
as spoken of; and what an incalculable influence must 
not such a state of things have on the one hand on the 
judicious development of the existing branches of in- 
dustry, and on the other hand on the discovery of new 
processes, &c.! This traditional economic common 
sense, if I may so term it, is another means of pro- 
moting industrial development and industrial culture, 
which is much more effective than any mere educational 
institutions. 

Finally, there is another circumstance to which I 
have directed attention in the foregoing pages, and which 
must not be lost sight of when there is a question of 
practical, and more particularly of technical education ; 
I mean that quickness of eye and of perception, that 
practical instinct, as it were, by means of which such 
admirable results may be attained, even when it is not 
accompanied by any very great amount of theoretical 
knowledge, and which has indeed in actual life often 
put technical learning to shame. This quaUty can 
never be acquired by study ; indeed, in as far as it is 
not a natural talent, it is simply a product of experi- 
ence, and therefore can only be acquired by early pro- 
fessional practice. Youth, it is true, is also the time 
for study; yet knowledge may be acquired at any 
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period of life, but I do not think this can be said with 
eqaal troth of the quality to which I have just allnded. 
I believe, on the contrary, and fireqnent experience has 
confirmed me in dus belief, that men may study until 
they become utterly incapacitated for practical business ; 
and I entertain no very high expectations of the prac- 
tical ability of those whose life, until they are upwards 
of twenty years, is spent in theoretical studies, should 
they even at the expiration of their school time, be« in 
possession of a whole magazine of knowledge. 

I have now indicated the advantages which I think 
England and America possess as regards practical edu- 
cation, and the mistakes into which continental Europe 
so frequently falls in relation to this point. In the 
latter countries instroction is too exclusively of a 
scholastic character ; and there is far too much learn- 
ing of lessons. If, for instance, there be a question of 
educating young men for a technical profession, those 
concerned do not allow themselves any peace before they 
have ferreted out every branch of science which might 
possibly be applied in the practice of this profession, and 
a theoretical knowledge of all of which seems to them to 
realize perfection in the case in question. The pro- 
fessional pupil is consequently made to take in such an 
amount of each science as is looked upon as constituting 
the quantum satis, and after so doing he generally 
considers himself so well versed in all matters, that it 
rarely occurs to him to begin any course of independent 
study. Then, also, he is by others considered as well 
prepared, and then he is sent out into practical life. 
Unfortunately it is but too frequently overlooked that 
the professional youth thus trained has been trans- 
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fonned into a being of all others the least suited for 
practical life, viz. a pedant I know some technological 
institutions of European renown, which, in point of 
organization and of. the instruction imparted, are 
worthy of all honour; yet it would much surprise me 
if the pupils who go forth from these institutions 
should prove themselves, as practical men, above the 
average, or even on a level with the average. I be- 
lieve, on the contrary, that a great many of them will 
turn out what is called technologists, i. e, men who are 
said to know everything, but who in reality know but 
little and are good for nothing; a class of beings 
which, in Germany, may almost be said to grow wild, 
but which in America and England are of very rare 
occurrence. 

I shall not, I trust, be suspected of being inimical 
to knowledge, or of being blind to the great advantages 
which industry has derived from scientific research, 
more particularly as I am holding up as examples 
countries in which the phrase, '' knowledge is power," 
has become an axiom. I have only seized the occasion 
of holding out a warning against exaggerated theo- 
retical culture, and have endeavoured to secure a 
hearing, by pointing to the results of a different system 
in England and America. 

Considered from the point of view which I have 
taken in the above remarks, America is after all not so 
deficient in educational means as regards the technical 
professions as it would seem at first sight. In the 
high schools, academies, and colleges, students may 
obtain a very good grounding in mathematics, and 
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although the natural sciences have not assigned to 
them such a part as might seem desirable in a practical 
institution^ some knowledge of them may, however, be 
obtained. In some cases the instruction imparted in 
these sciences is reaUy very good, and it is so much 
the more valuable as regards a technical education, be- 
cause, as I have before stated, it is principally, or 
almost exclusively, the physical branches of the natural 
sciences which are taught in the American schools. 
Among the educational institutions imparting such 
instruction as is required for practical purposes, must 
also be reckoned such as are very usually connected 
with mechanics' institutes, and intended for young men 
already engaged in some trade; although these, also, 
can only be considered as elementary schools. If to this 
be added the influence of the collections in natural 
science and in industrial productions, to which access 
can be had in the mechanics' institutes and elsewhere ; 
further, the popular lectures and the number of books 
that circulate in America, we find that there are abundant 
inducements to continued mental activity and study, 
and that the general culture of the nation, developed 
by these very means, acts as a wholesome stimulus on 
men of all professions to improve and progress. 

This last-mentioned circumstance, that is, the general 
culture of the nation, must after all be considered as 
the mightiest promoter of industrial development which 
America possesses in preference to other countries. 
The first and most immediate efiect of this, as well as 
of the prevalent political and industrial freedom, is, 
that the operative, who works with intelligence, and 
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who knows that by knowledge and labour he may un- 
doubtedly improve his condition, really attains a high de- 
gree of skilfulness ; and this is the reason why America, 
in spite of the very high rates of wages, and protected 
only by very moderate duties, has been able to develope 
the considerable manufacturing industry that has grown 
up in the country of late years. Another effect of the 
high degree of popular culture in America, and one 
that is not less significant and important, is the faci- 
lities afforded for the development of practical talent, 
for with such a knowledge of their mother tongue as 
is possessed by the Americans, and such easy access to 
popular works on all subjects as they enjoy, every man 
is enabled gradually to increase his stock of know- 
ledge. That the encouragements held out are active in 
promoting industrial progress, is proved, among other 
things, by the 1800 applications for patents made an- 
nually at Washington, although the greater number are 
rejected. 

It is, indeed, only popular education, which can, on 
a grand scale, enable real talent to come forward and 
place itself in the ranks of competition, without fear of 
being crushed under foot, or lost amid the multitude. 
It is only a high degree of popular culture that can 
call forth all the intellectual resources of a nation. 
And this culture will — I prognosticate it without the 
least hesitation — in a very short time enable America 
to outspeed Europe in all the higher branches of civili- 
zation, if we do not begin on this side of the Atlantic 
to avail ourselves of the means which in the United 
States have already led to so remarkable a degree of 

T 
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development, ai^ which are piepazing a, aUte of inoal- 
oulable future greatness for the ooontry. 

AmoDg the literary insdtntioiis founded with parti- 
cular regard to the promotion of iadoBtrial enterprise, 
none are more deserring of mention than the FranUin 
Institato in Philadelphia (" The Franklin Institate of 
the State of Pennsylvania, for the Promotion of the 
Mechamc Arts"), and I will conclude with a few details 
relative to its organization. 

This institute was founded by a private society, and 
was afterwards incorporated by &e State'. The society 
consists of manufacturers, craftsmen, and others inte- 
rested in the progress of the mechooical arts. The 
general conceras are managed by a board of managers 
consisting of 24 members, two-thirds of whom must 
be practical mechanics or manniactm^rs. Special com- 
mittees are elected for all special objects comprised 
within the society's sphere of activity. In addition to 
its paying members, the society nominates honorary 



In many respects the institute reaemblee the oonunon 
mechanics' institutes, and like the latter it has a library, 
reading-rooms, and technical- scientific collections, as 
also an evening school (but only a drawing school) ; 
and it likewise causes lectures to be delivered on snb- 
jectB connected with chemistry, the physical sciences, 
and mechanics. But the Franklin Institute extends 
its activity to higher matters also. In the first instance 
it undertakes, on certain conditions, to examine and 
pronounce judgment on every new invention submitted 
to it, and it further bestows medals and money prizes 
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— for whioh an especial fond is established — for all 
such inventions as it considers deserve especial en- 
couragement Secondly, it issues a journal of arts 
and sciences*, and gets up every year an exhibition of 
American manufactures. Finally, it has, partly at the 
public request, undertaken to conduct several technical 
and scientific inquiries of much importance. By these 
various means the institute has effected much good as 
regards the development of mechanical arts. 

* The journal of the Franklin Institute is well known in 
Europe. 
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APPENDICES. 



Number of Immigrants into the United States from 
Sept. 1848 to Sept. 1849. 

(According to the American Almanack.) 



Passengers arrived in Maine . . . , 


4.776 




, New Hampshire 


142 




, Massachusetts . 


29.780 




, Rhode Island . 


110 




, New York 


218,736 




, Pennsjlyania . 


16.511 




, Maryland 


8,072 




, Virginia . 


372 




, South Carolina 


1,008 




, Georgia . 


209 




, Alabama 


172 




Florida . 


75 




, Louisiana 


. 25,209 




Texas 


439 



Total 



299.610 



By far the greater number of immigrants are Irish ; 
after these come Germans. English, and Scotch. All other 
nations together constitute but a very small proportion of 
the total number. 



AFFENDICEB, 



Number of Chvrchei and MinUUn in the Vnited Slattt 
belonging to the RAigimu Sectt namtd helow. 







ChurchM. 




BaptUta 14,818 


8.63T 


Methodista 






7,907 


PreBbyt«riaii9 . 




M37 


4.064 






1,971 


i,6S7 


Ditto (Unitarian) 




946 


960 






l.a89 


1.497 


Roman Catholics 






1.073 


1.081 


Universalists 






i.194 


700 


Lutherana . 






l,fl04 


638 


Beformed . 






54S 


592 


Mennoait^B 






400 


250 


SwedeaborgUns . 






49 


30 


HermhutB 






99 


24 



Tabls of Poptdation in the United States, according lo the 
Centos of 1850 (not i^uHuding the StaiM and Territonet 
of Caiiforma, Texas, New Mexico, Oregim, Utah, Minne- 
tola, and the Columbia Dtitrtct). 

■■) 





Maine. 


688,188 


New Hampshire 


317.964 


Vermont 


313,611 




994,499 


Rhode Island 


147,644 


Connecticut . 


870,791 


New Engknd 


. 9,727.697 
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2,797,697 


New York . 




9,097,394 


New Jersey 


488,333 




PenoBjlTania 


2.311,786 


9,801,119 






Ohio . 


1,956,108 




Michigan . 


397.654 




Indiana 


988,416 




IlUnois 


861,470 




Wisconsin . 


305,191 




Iowa 


199,214 


4,691,053 


Free States 








Delaware 


91.535 




Maryland . 


583,035 




Virginia 


1,421,661 




North Carolina 


868.903 




South Carolina 


668.507 




Georgia 


g06.999 




Florida 


87,401 




Alabama 


771,671 




Mississippi . 


606,556 




Louisiana 


611,974 




Arkansas 


209,639 




Missouri 


683,043 




Tennessee . 


l.OOa.635 




Kentooky . 


982,405 




Slave Slates 




9,398,953 






22,711,116 
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Popular Christlaillty : its Transition State and 

probable Development. By F. J. POXTON, A.B., fonnerW of 
Pembroke College, Oxford, and Perpetual Curate of Stoke Prior 
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** Pew writers are bolder, but his man. 
ner is singularly considerate towards 
the very opinions that he combats— his 
language singularly calni and measured. 
He is evidently a man who ha-t his 
purpose sincerely at heart, and in 
dulges in no writing for effect. But 
what most distinguishes him from many 
with whom he may be compared is, the 
posittveness of his doctrine. A proto- 
type for his Tolurae may be found in 
that of the American, Theodore Parker 
—the * Discourse of Religion.* There is 
a great coincidence in the train of ideas. 
Parker is more copious and eloquent. 



confidence, that the flict is as he sees it. 
His book appears to us to contain many 
Just and profound views of the religious 
character of the present age, and its in- 
dications of progress. He often touches 
a deep and frultfiil truth with a power 
and fidnen that leave nothing to be de- 
sired." — Trotpfctivt Review, Nov. 1849. 

** it contains many passages that show 
a warm appreciation of the moral 
beauty of Christianity, — written with 
considerable power." — Inquirer. 

** . . . with earnestness and elo- 
quence.** — Crilic. 

** We must refer our readers to the 



but Foxton is far more explicit, definite, , work itself, which is most ably written, 
and comprehensible in his meaning." and evinces a spirit at once earnest, 
—Spectator, 'enlightened, and liberal; in a small 



" He lias a penetration into the spiri 
tual desires and wants of the age pos 
sible only to one who partakes of them, 



compass he presents a most lucid expo- 
sition of views, many of them original, 
and supported by arguments which car- 



and he has uttered the most prophetic ' not fail to create a deep sensation in 
fact of our religious condition, with a ' the religious world.**— Observer. 
force of conviction which itself gives' 



* The tetter P. after the price of each werA, throughout this Catalogue, is I'n- 
tended to Hgnify POSTAGE; the coet qf transtnitting the Bookt by post being, 
in nearly all cases, indicated. 
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D.D., Boston, U.S. Third Edition, Poet SvO) doth, S«. P. Sil 

" Thi> 1> ■ phIIt dcUghtiVil Tolunu. j wlU rmm with ■ gnMtU nocpttmi ftm 

whleb wi muM ibdlj ■•« pradDcinB tu lU *hp Mik la iti iillim ob tt* iHta 

pqrUyiiw uid el«Tkttii£ Irmuenca In ill I moat IntBnatlnd to % thes^tftil mad. 
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The Creed of Christendom : Its FouodationB uid 
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qnattloH or rerelulDn. Chrtitluiltf, ind "No andMnrndcr of Ita* 'CiMd of 
a flitura itue urc dlacuwed. Than Ig na Chrlaundun' an floaa the book vlUun 
dogiullnii. no ■Menion, no ■tiiTlnit with I Ih* hctA ackoowIcdpiMiit that It It ■ 
an undue hutc «1 irr*le¥»nl wmclmlom model of honait Inianlfallaa and clear 
Iniupagea; but there sre to be faund aLl eipoilthm; tliat It ■■ eoncdred In tb* ma 
theevldcn»B of profQuiid Btudj, tcholar- . pptrit of lertoBi and Mthftil r aa aar^ j and 

connlnl; tbrre Li Bier; Indlciiinn of 'In- ui e»1edutl«] Cbrintaa. b ptalnl* M 
cerlurand truth. II will HtiuH ■ >plrlt | ruenllal (o ttaaDoblaiaUHMMafUh.aW 
of Inquirer when that ladonniuit.ind will the deiool eameetneaa of tb« aAteUont.' 
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and gentleness of tone, to promote the purpose which its author has aimed at.** — 
9Vettmhuter Beview. 
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Religions SoepUolsni and Infidelity j Their 

History, Cause, Cure, and Mission. By J. A. LANGFORD. Post 
8vo, cloth. Original price, 6a. ; reduced to 2s. 6d. P. 6d. 
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Mlsoellanles. 

p. Is. 



By JAMES MARTINEAU. Post 8vo, cloth, 9$. 



CoBTEMTS : — ^The life. Character, and Works of Dr. Priestley ; the 
Life and Correspondence of Thomas Arnold, D.D. ; Church and 
State; Theodore Parker's Discourse of Religion; Phases of Faith; 
the Church of England ; and the Battle of the Churches. 
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■ndeavonrs after the Christian Idfe. Dis- 
courses by JAMES MARTINEAU. Fibst and Second Sebieb. 
12mo, cloth, 78, Qd. each. P. 6d. each volume. 



**Heartilj do we welcome a second 
Tolume of * Endearonrs after the Christian 
Life,' because when all that suits not our 
taste is omitted, we have still left more 
to instruct, interest, improve, and elevate, 
than in almost any other volume with 
which we are aoquainted. . . Whatever 
maj be its defects, we regard it as one of 
the most precious gifts to the religious 
world in modem times." — Inquirer. 

" Mr. Martinean is known, much beyond 
the limits of his own denomination, as a 
man of great gifts and accomplishments, 
and his publications have been all marked 
by subtle and vigorous thought, much 
beauty of imaginaUon, and certain charms 
of composition, which are sure to find 
admirers. . . There is a delicacy and 
ethereality of ethical sentiment in these 
discourses which roust commend them, 
and we may s^ely say that many of the 




orthodox In all departments miriit receive 
from them intellectual stimulus, moral 
polish, and in some moods religious edifl- 
cation.** — Noncortformiit. 

'*One of the most interesting, attrae- 

tlve, and most valuable series of essays 

; which the literature of Christianity has 

_ rec^ved ftt>m priest or layman for many 

'a year. 

** Volumes that have in them both intel- 
lect and true eloquence, and which satisfy 
the understanding while they please the 
taste and Improve the heart. 

*'When we say that these Di$eour$ei 
are eminently practiealt we mean that 
they are adapted, not only for man in the 
abstract — to teach the duties of Chris> 
tianity everywhere — but also with refer- 
ence to the circumstances of society — 
of the age and country in which our lot is 
east."— CIriirA;. 
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MR. chapman's publications. 



THE FOURTH EDITION OF 

The Rationale of Rellglcms Inquiry ; or. The 

Qtiefition stated, of Reason, the Bible, and the Church. By JAMES 
MAKTINEAU. With a Critical Lecture on Rationalism. Miracles, 
and the Authority of Scripture, by the late Rev. Joseph Blanco 
White. Post 8vo, cloth, is, 6rf. 



H^sn^ms for the Christian €Jbxxtoli and Home. 

CqUected and Edited by JAMES MARTINEAU. Kxth Edition, 
12mo, cloth, Ss. 6d. P. Is, 82mo, roan. Is. Sd.', 82mo, cloth. 
Is, id. 
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Analytioal Investigations oonoeming the 

Credibility of the Scriptures. By H. McCULLOH, M.D. 2 vols. 
8vo, 28^. 



MaMWtftftflrfMMItftftftftfMI*^!* 



Christianity^ the Dellveranoe of the Sonl^ 

and its Life. By W. MOUNTFORD, M.A. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 
P. 6d. 
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Phases of Taithj or, Passages from the History 

of My Creed. By FRANCIS WILLIAM NEWMAN, Author 
of "A History of the Hebrew Monarchy," "The Soul: 
Her Sorrows and Her Aspirations." Post Svo, doth, 6s, 
P. 6d, 



** Befiides a style of remarkable fkacina- 
tion, from Ita perfect rimpUcity and the 
absence of all thougbt of writing, the lite- 
rary chamcter of this book arbes from its 
display of the writer's mind, and the nar- 
rative of his ntrucrides. . . . In addition 
to the religious and metaphysical interest, 
it contains some more taingible biogra- 
phical matter, in incidental pictures of 
the writer's career, and glimpses of the 
alienations and social pemecutions he 
underwent In consequence of his opi- 
nions."— SprcM/or. 

'* The book altogether is a most remark- 
able book, and is destined, we think, to 
arquire all the notoriety which was at- 
tained a few years since by the 'Vestiges 
of Creation,' and to produce a more last- 
ing effect."— Weekly Sew$. 

** No w(*rk in our experience has yet 
been published, so capable of grasping the 
mind of the reader and carrying him 
through the tortuouH labyrinth of religious 
controversy ; no work so energetically 
clearing the subject of all its ambiguities 
and sophistications; no work so capable 
of making a path for the new refomaation 
to titrad securely on. In this history of 




the conflicts of a deeply religious mind, 
courageously seeking the truu, and con- 
quering for itself, bit by bit, the ri^t to 
pronounce dogmatically on that which it 
had heretofore accepted traditionally, we 
see reflected, as in a mirror, tlie history 
of the last few centuries. Modem spirit- 
ualism has reason to be deeply gratenil to 
Mr. Newman : his leaminc, his piety, his 
courage, his candour, and his thorough 
mastery of his subject, render his alliance 
doubly precious to the cause.*' — The 
Leader. 

" Mr. Newman is a master of style, and 
his book, written in plain and nerrous 
English, treats of too important a subject 
to fall in commanding the attention of all 
thinking men, and particularly of all the 
ministers of religion." — Economist. 

" As a narrative of the varfoos doubts 
and misgivings that beset a religious mind 
when compelled by conviction to deviate 
fh)m the orthodox views, and as a history 
of the conclusions arrived at by an intelli- 
gent and educated mind, with the reaeona 
and steps by which such eon^nrions were 
gained, this work is most Interesting andoC 
great importance."— JlfdymA^f Advertiser, 
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The Soul: Her Sorrows and Her Aspira- 
tions. An Essay towards tlie Natural History of the Soul, as 
the Basis of Theology. By FRANCIS WJLLUlMl NEWMAN, 
formerly Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford, and Author of 
**A History of the Hebrew Monarchy/' Post 8vo, cloth, 6*. 
P. U 



*' The Bpiri*^ tbronghout has our warm- 
est sympathy. It contains more of the 
genuine life of Christianity than half the 
books that are coldly elaborated in its de- 
fence. The charm of the ^tune is tbe 
tone of fiftithfulness and sincerity which it 
breathes— the evidences which it affords 
in every page, of being drawn direct from 
the foimtalns of eonric^im."—i*rotpeclive 
Review. 

** On the great ability of tlie author we 



need not comment. The force with which 
he puts his arguments, whether for good 
or for erll, is obvious on every page.** — 
LUerary Gaxettr. 

** We have seldom met with so much 
pregnant and suggestive matter iu a small 
compass, as In this remarliable volume. 
It is distinguished by a force of thought 
and freshness of feeling, rare in the treat- 
ment of religious subjects.'*— /ji^N'tfr. 



THE SECOND EDITION OF 

History of the Hebrew Monarohy^ from the 

Administration of Samuel to the Babylonish Captivity. By FRANCIS 
WILLIAM NEWMAN, formerly Fellow of BaUiol College, Oxford, 
and Author of " The Soul : Her Sorrows and Uer Aspirations," &c. 
8vo, doth. 

**It is truly refreshing tn find Jewish 
history treated, as in the volume before 
us, according to the rules of sound criti- 
cism and good sense. . . . The publi- 
cation of such a work will form au epoch 
in biblical literature in this country."— 
Inqvirrr. 

*' The Author has brought a very acute 
mind, fluniliar with knowledge that is 
beyond the range of ordinary scholarship, 
to the task of combining and interpret- 
ing t)ie antique and frm^entary records 



[Preparing for ptiblication. 

which contain tlie cnly materials for his 
work." — Protpfctine Beview. 

" This book must be retarded, we think, 
as the most valuable contribution ever 
made in the English language to our 
means of understanding that portion of 
Hebrew Histoiy to which it relates. . . 
The Author has not the common super- 
stitious reverence for the Bible, but be 
shows everywhere a large, humane, and 
Christian v^\vii,**—Ma$$acku$ettt Qtiar- 
terly lUtieuf. 



Ten Sermons of Religlony by theodore parker. 

Post 8vo, cloth, 8«. 



COWTENTS : — 



I. Of Piety and the Relation thereof 

to Manly Life. 
II. Of Truth and the Intellect. 

III. Of Justice and the Conscience. 

IV. Of Love and the Affections. 
V. OfConscious Religion and thCi Soul. 

VI. Of Conieions Rel^on as a Svurce 
of Strength. 

%♦ Tki8 Work is Copyright, 



VII. OfConscious Religion as a Source 

of Joy. 
VIII. Of the Culture of the Religloas 
Powers. 
Of Conventional and Natural Sacra- 
ments. 
X. Of Communion with God. 



IX. 



**We feel that in borrowing largely 
from his (Parker's) pages to enrich oar 
columns we are earning the reader's gra- 
UiadB."— Leader. 

Theee semxms are charaeterixed by 
a lofty eloquence, a vigorous grasp of 
thought, an edectieism which gives be- 
nignancy to the otherwise generally 
severe and sectarian aspect of relteion, 
and are marked by an eamettnees of seal 

^9^ 




and piety which gives to literature of this 
class an attraction so necessary to enUst 
readers." — Weekly Dispatch. 

** These sermons abound with flashing 
and sparkling gems of thought which light 
up old truths with new grandeur and 
fresh meaning, and invest man's relatl«i 
to his fellow and to his God with an im- 
portance and responsibility peci^Uarly 
solemn and impresaive."— fVetley Bammtr, 
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HB. chapman's fdblicatioks. 



AIMsoonrse of Matters imrtninlTig to HeUr 

gioc. B7 THEODORB FARKEB. Hew Bditicn, Port 8t«, 
cloth, U. 

iehwl hi Ifaa ripHt ™iln» 0?O.« •loqMno*- 
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The XJfe of Jesns, Oritloally 

By Dr. DAVm FKIEDBICH BTBACBa, 3 roll. Sto, dotb, 
£1 let. p. 2f. Sd. 
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fiirca^ eoDliHM, Uu nta poUih of 
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•dnntift or mmmlj Mmpw. . . W* 
oao UmO^ Ibu tb* trualuor bu maUmd 
■ tn7 tongh work with mwilMblt iplrlt 
ud AdclllT. TIh utbor. Ihoocta Iniasd 
L good writor. couU hAnllj liHta ■pDk»i 
b«tMr bul hb owuitrj uid liogiug* bevn 
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-Pmprelirt Kniev. 
"In r«ebd to IftATUlnB, aeiitonciii u 
Bgmdotu c«^BCtor«a> thm work rHcmbla 
rictHihr^*HutoJ7afRoiDe/ Tbeimen 



i of both llln^^Il»g(^ bi 

imm, uid AD InltlAtlon rmnrlag Ibe cbaptan, Hctlaii» end pavts 
■ ui lui ueuuckI phrueologr." — H"!!!- I or Itw arniiHiit. Indtoaua -™— — ~— 
liiuleT ami Fareipi Qxarlrrlf Kevlrvr, I dillKtlal *Il 

Id wllh Uwa* 






■tie, ukd hanDOfdoui Ibrcfl oT thd EngUih I plur- ■ - It not odI* |i*wib bU lla 

■ak. Bat bewm baiUU ironiUliaed pndccoBnafluklndbilwnlnf.Kau- 
nai, on tumlnf to tho ori^iuU be llDdi dub, And thorwiBb imTiwiJgAtEott. but 11 Id 



tboogbt IbT ttaougbt, uid • 
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cultlpft ' foJI ur twndoor. «nILene«. ud taodtutj 
lu pu-ta of I mirteiioiUt ond, u It wer«, ■■dderwd t^ 



OhrlBtlaii Aapeota of Valth and Dnty. Di»- 

coarses by J. J. TATLER, B.A. Post 8vo, cloth, 7», P. 1». 
" Abonndi vllh Inaooi of tb« blghest . ■!] pnlH. Tb* grHMM ibum <^ tb* 
pncHcal vMom. coniejtd In UDpun of 'irhDis Tolumo, bowelar, la 11m fln inMI. 
conBimmatr bttm/.'—Inqti-rrT. I All the wrller'i bumui 

"ThMe»rmoni«^«liiilr«bl». Thej noeniu ud eleTiMd, n 
ptftelte iDon dirtcllj or U» cbuvtrr ct ; feoUnge uid uplrulooi pi 

nllglDui InetnurDoa. uid poeeau nitli We >f« lure I 

■ UteiVT merit thu It nnil bi nicb thuli ui (to eoBHOHuUi 

~'* IhiHwbt U uTinged I •olnm ftom wfalob — '•• 

d Ibe njle, Ibr Iti : ud elnUad lentlni 

T. It htrtai I — Wpmihhii h b M . 
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PAMPHLKTS. 




St. Paulas Splstles to the Ooiintlilaiis : An 

Attempt to oonvey their Spirit and ffignificance. By the Rer. 
JOHN HAMILTON THOM. Poet 8vo, cloth. Originid price, 9f.; 
reduced to 7«. P. 1«. 

** A Tolame ofiiiigafaurlj firM, soggetCiTe, mod b«Mitiftil ooauo/eaiarj,**— Inquirer, 
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OathoUoity^ Spirltiial and Intelleotaal : An 

Attempt at Tindioating the Harmony of Faith and Knowledge. A 
Series of Discourses. By T. WILSON, M.A., bite Minister of St. 
Peter's Mancroft, Norwich, Author of "Travels in Egypt and Syria," 
&c. 8to, cloth, 5«. P. 6d, May be had separately, U, each, 
paper cover. 
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The Holy BiUe. First Division: The Pentateuch; 

or. Five Books of Moses, according to the Authorized Version ; with 
Notes, Critical, Practic^, and DevotionaL Edited by the Rev. 
THOMAS WILSON, M.A., Author of "Spiritual Catholicity," 
" Travels in Syria, Palestine, &c," Part I. 
** Come now, sad let as roeaon together, laith the Lord."— /#a. i. 18. 
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Absolution and the Lord Bishop of Exeter. 8vo, 6d, 

** We advlM all rMtden of theological nuttters to get this extremely able pamphlet; 
remarkable for its learning, its logic, its boldneaa, and ita temper.**— Leader. 

Andresen (A,), Luther Revived, 8vo, Is. 

Catechism of the Old Testament. 18mo, stifi^ 8d 
Crawfurd {A . Q. 0.), ThiHy^nine Reasons why the Clergy 

ought not to aubtcribe to the Thiriy-nint Artieki. 12mo, 1«. 

Dawson, Hymms and Songs. 32mo, 9d 
6d. 

lerson (JT.), Rome and Europeam, Liberty ; a Lecture 

deUtered at Fin$bury Chapel, South Place, on Swnday, Janmarff 
16, 1858. Post 8vo, ad. 





MS. CHAPUAS'S FUBLICATIOKS. 



MaeoaU {W.), SacrameTital 8trviee». 12mo, 6d, 

Dfxirine of IndnmdMoiAiy. ISmo, Gd. 

iTuUviducUity of the Individiud. 

I3mo, 9d. 

Leaaona of the PeatUence. 12ino, Gd. 

Unehridian Charader of ConvmercUd 

Xali-ictioiu. I2am, &d. 
Mackay (B. W.), InteUeetual Bdigion. Svo, la. 6d. 
Madge (Thomae), The DediaUion of the Christian 

TtmpU to the Wonk^ and Serrict of Ood. Sto, M. 

Martvneau (J.), The BiUe and the Child. 12mo, Gd. 

Pauae wnd Retrospect. Svo, la. 

Ireland and her Famine. 12mo, Gd. 

The Ood of EeveUUion hia ovm IrUer- 
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- Peace in Division. \2mo, la. 
Five Povnta of Christian Faith. 

12mo, 2d. 

Watch Night Lampa. 8vo, Is, 

O'Kelly {E. de P.), Coneeiousnesa ; or, the Age of 

Sauon. Svo, li. 6d. 

Stra/uaa {D. F.), Soliloquies on the Chrietian Religion. 

8™, 2j. 
TayUr (J. J.), Value of Individual Effort 12mo, Gd, 
Rdiffion ; ita Root vn Huma/n Nalv/rs. 

12rno, 6d. 

Mutiud Adaptation of Hwmam. Natwn 

and Scripture. I2nio, Id. 




SPECULATIVE, MORAL, AND 80CLAX PHILOSOPHY. 9 



The Bible our StunMing-Uock. Svo, 1& 

The Christian Sabbath, By a Minister of Christ. 

12mo, 6d, 

The Hebrew Cosmogony and Modem Interpretations, 

8vo, sewed, 1«. P. id. 

Three Discourses at the Dedication of Hope-street 

Chapelf Liverpool, October, 1849, by the Revds. Thomas Madge, 
James Martineau, and Charles Wicksteed. 8vo, Is, 6d, 

Tfte Truth-Seeker in Literature and Philosophy, In 

Nine Parts. 8vo. Edited by Dr. Lees. 

Thorn (J. H.), Spiritual Blindness and Social Disrup- 
tion. 12mo, 6d. 




Preventive Justice and PaXliative 



Charity, 12mo, 6d. 

Claivis of Ireland, 12mo, 6d, 



Wicksteed (Charles), The O&nerai Assembly and 

Church of th€ Firstborn. 8vo, 6(i. 



The Rise and Progress of Hational Xlduoa- 

tioD in England ; its Obstacles, Wants, and Prospects. A Letter to 
Richard Cobden, Esq., M.P. By RICHARD CHURCH. 8vo, paper 
cover, 2«. 6c2. P. ^d. 



** Were we to follow the ImpalM with 
which it has intipired as, we should trans- 
fer it entire to our pages. But this cannot 
be : suffice it, then, to say that the ohject 
which Mr. Church proposes to himself is, 
' to touch upon the rise, progress, obstacles, 
wants, and prospects of working-claas 
education.' The author pursues the dis- 
oussiou of these questions with a degree 



O 



of ritracity, earnestness, perspicuity, and 
force of reasoning that renders his pamph- 
let not only most instructiTe, but highly 
interesting as a psychological history. It 
euibraces all the debalabie questions of 
national edncaUoo (omitting only the sub- 
jects that should be taught), and it deals 
with them with a master's hand."*— FFesf- 
miruter Sewiew. 
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The PrinoltfeB of Nature, 

ReTelationi, and a Vtaoe to Uankiiid. By M»d Uimuh 
JAOKSON. DAVIS. 2 iidc Sto, dotb, Orignul ] 
reduced to lb, P. 2>. 



Memoir of Jobann Gtottlleb Tlohte. By 

WILUAH SMITH. Second Edition, onlaisod. Port Sto, doth. 
Original price, i>. 6d. ; reduced t ' - ' ' 
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The Vocation of the Soholar. By jOHAjnr 

GOTTLIEB FICHTE. Truulated from the Qennan, by Wiluah 
Smith. Poet 8vo, cloth, 2i. j pi^r cover. It. 6d. P. fld. 




On the Hatnre of the Soholar, and its Manl- 

feetations. By JOHANN GOTTLIEB FICHTE. Translated finm 
the Qerman, by Wiluam Suits. Second Edition. Poet 8ro, cloth. 
Original price, St. Sd. ; reduced to Si. P. 9d. 
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SPECULATIVB, MOBAL, AND SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY. 11 




The mray towards tbfi Blessed Idlb; or, the 

Doctrine of Religion. By JOHANN G. FICHTE. Tmnalated by 
WiLLiAK Smith. Poet 8yo, cloth. Original price, 6t.; reduced 
to 58, P. ed. 



The Vocation of Bbn. By johann gottlieb 

FICHTE. TranaUted irom the Gfennan, by William Smith. Post 
8vo, clot-h. Original price, 4«. 6d. ; reduced to 4«. P. 6d, 



** In the progreM of my proMnt work, I 
have taken a deeper glance into religion 
than erer I did before. In me the emo- 
tions of the heart proceed only from per- 
fect Intellectual cleameai ;— it cannot be 
but that the cleameai I have now attained 
on this subject shall idso take posses si on of 
my heart.**— fVdkl^« Co r renondenee. 

** « The Vocation of Bfan * is, as Fichte 
truly ssTS, intelligible to all readers who 
are really able to onderstand a book at 
all ; and as the history of the mind in its 
various phases of doubt, knowledge, and 
faith, it is of interest to all. A book of 



this stamp is sure to teach you much, be- 
cause it excites thought. If it rouses yoa 
to combat his conclusions, it has done a 
good work; for in that very effort yon 
are stirred to a consideration of points 
which have hitherto escaped yornr indolent 
acquiescence." — Foreign Quarter^. 

**This is Fichte's most popular work, 
and is every way remarkable.** — Atlas. 

*• It appears to us the l>oldeet and moat 
emphatic attempt that has yet been made 
to explain to man his restless and uncon- 
querable desire to win the True and tbs 
Ktemal."— SmIimW. 
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The Oharaotorlstios of the Present 

By JOHANN GOrKJEB FICHTE. Translated from the German, 
by William Smith. Poet 8vo, cloth. Original price, 7«. ; reduced 
to 6«. P. 6d, 



"A noble and most notable acquisition 
to the literature of England.**— i>o«y^^ 
JerruWs Weekip Pmper. 

''We accept these lectures as a true 
and most admirable delineation of the 
present aget and on this ground alone we 
should bestow on them our heartiest re- 
commendation ; but it is because they 
teach us how we may rise above the age, 
that we bestow on them our most em- 
phatic pra^. 



** He makes us think, and perhaps more 
sublimely than we have ever formerly 
thought, but it is only in order that we 
may the more nobly act. 

** As a majestic and most stirring utter- 
ance from the lips of the greatest German 
prophet, we trust that the book will find 
a reqionse in many an English soul, and 
potently help to regenerate English so- 
ciety."- r*^ Critic, 
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The Popular IVorks of J. O-. Flohte. 2 vok. 

Post 8vo, cloth. Original price, £1 4«. ; reduced to £\, P. 2a, 
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A Just Inoome-Tax: How PossiblOy being 

Review of the Evidence reported by the Income-Tax Committee, and 
an Inquiry into the True Principle of Taxation. By O. W. HEM- 
MING, of Linooln's-Inn, Barrister-at-Law and Fellow of St. John's 
College, Cambridge. 
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Iieotores on Sooial Soienoe and the Organi- 
zation of Labour. By JAMES HOLE. Demy 8vo, atiflf oover, 
price 2a, M. P. M. 
" An able and excellent ezposltioii of the opin&oiit of the BodaUsts.**— JS^onomM. 
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HB. CHAPMAN S PUBLICATIONS. 



belaud. An Inquiry into, the Social CoBdition of the ' ) 

Conntrv, with BuggegUaiu for ito ImprovemuK. By DANIEL 
KJGSUAN. PoBt aro, cloth, It. Sd. 



Uoney and XCorala: A Book for the Times. Coo- 
tMning Ml attempt to explain the nature of Honej Cbpital, >nd the 

SrobSible efFects of the New Oold on Commeroe, Ineomee, luiil Public 
lontls ; with aome SuggeatdoDi tclative to the AgriculRuiJ Intereat, 

the Condition of Towns, and the National Defenoes. By JOHN 
LALOR. 8to, cloth, 10». P. 1». 
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The Sleznents of bidivldnallsm. A Series of 

Lsctui^ Bj WILLIAM MACCALL. Poat 8vo, cloth, Ji. ed. 
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The Agents of O^viliSBaUon. A Series of Lectures. 

Bj WILLIAM MACCALL. 12ino, cloth. Original price, S», 6(2.; 
reduced to Is. 6(i. P. Qd. 




The Xlducation of Taste. A Series of Lectures. 

By WILLIAM MACOALL. 12mo, paper cover. Original price, 
28. 6d. ; reduced to la. P. 6d. 



The Progress of the Intelleot^ as Exemplified 

in the Religious Development of the Greeks and Hebrews. By 
R. W. MACKAY, M.A. 2 vols. Svo, cloth, 24«. P. 28. 



** Mr. Mackay brings forward in support 
of his v{ew« ail amount of erudition which 
wili prove formidable to his aiitagoniAts. 
Most of the beat German editions of the 
Greek and Latin clawics seem to be per- 
fectly familiar to the author, who knows 
well how lo wield such ponderous mate- 
rials The account of the theosophy 

of Aristotle, given in the first volume. Is 
evidently the production of a master of 
the subject." — Atkenxum. 

" • The Progress of the Intellect' U in 
comparably the most Important contribu- 
tion yet made by any )''!nglish writer to 
views first broadly put forth by rational- 
istic German theologians. He has widened 
their basis — given them Areer scope and 
Uuifiier aims— supported them by stores of 
as various and accumulated learning, and 
Imparted to them all the dignity which 
can be derived from a nolier and we'glity 
style of writing, and from processes of 
thought to which imagination and reason 
contribute in almost equal degrees. This 
is unusual pi aise ; but it is due to unusual 
poweis ; and to be offered to Mr. Mackay 
quite a:->art Arum any agreement in the 
teri.iloiicy or object of hb treati.se. We 
will not even say that we have read it with 
sufficient care or critical guidance to be 
entillevi to offer an opinion on the sound- 
ne»s of \U criUcism or reasoning, or on 
the truth or fklsehood of its particular 
conclutiions, or, indeed, on anything but 
its manifest labour and patience, the rare 
and indisputable monuments of knowledge 
which we find in it, and the surprising 
ran{;e of method it includes — logical, philo- 
so|ihical, and imaginative. Not many 
books have at any time been published 
with such irresistible claims to attention 



Xntelleotual Religion : Being the Introductory 

Chapter to " The Progress of the Intellect, as Exemplified in the 
Religious Development of the Greeks and Hebrews." By R. W. 
MACKAY, M.A. Svo, paper cover, 1«. 6(2. 



in these respects ; in our own day we re- 
member none." — Examiner. 

"Over the vast area of cloud-land, 
bounded on one side by the wars of the 
Christians, and on the other by the laal 
book of the Odyt$ey^ he has thrown the 
-penetrating electric light of modem 
science, and fotmd a meaning for every 
fkble and every phantom by which the 
mysterious region is haunted."— if /Ars. 

** All the riews are Justified by authori- 
ties. The work embraces many important 
subjects included in and suggested by the 
religious theories of the Greeks and 
Hebrews, and, trota this minute accuracy, 
will be a storehouse for arguments and 
facts for those disposed to attack the 
theories, if not for these who have an in- 
terest in defending them. For a book so 
faW of learning, it is remarkably well 
written." — EconomUt. 

"The work before us exhibits an In- 
dustry of research which reminds us of 
Cudworth, and for which, in recent litera- 
ture, we must seek a parallel in Germany 
rather than in England, while its philo- 
sophy and aims are at once lofty and 
practical. Scattered through Its m<Mre 
abstruse diMjuisitions are found passages of 
pro-eminent beauty— gems into which are 
absorbed the finest rays of intelligence and 
feeling. We beieve Mr. Mackay's work 

is unique In its kind The analysis 

and history of the theory of mediation, 
trotti Its earliest mythical embodiments, 
are admirable, both from their panoramic 
breadth and their rlchnera in illustrative 
details. We can only recommend the 
reader to resort himself to this treasury of 
mingled thought and learning.** — WeU- 
fHintter Review, Jan. 1, 1851. 
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(j ' betters from Xreland. B7 HARRnr NAirmnuir. 

' ' BeprioM fioin the Dailg Neut. Poit Sto, (4atli, Ot. M. P. 6d. 
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liBtters on the lUaws of BCan's Nature and 

DBTOlopment. By H. G. ATKINSON and HARKIET MAR- 

TINEAU. Post Sto, cloth. Origioal price, 9*.; ndooadto St. P. U 
"Oflhf muijramariiifala rwUraLUsd i>h>l«nr rcMpOiiD Uwy ml^t hiTa from 
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klDdred bjipoihada. Tbe book ta roplM* 
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elcganca of «(jl«» and In the luuida of a 
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aoalnit In tba prvent daj^" — Wtt^lif 

" The Lottara an remarkable fbr tbe 

them, and will be aageriy read bj all iliasa 
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Iieotores on PoUtloal Boonomy. By .francis 

WILLIAM NEWMAN, Author of <• Phues of Fnith," "fiiatorrof 
the Hebrew Monnrchj," Ac. Post 8vo, cloth. OrigJDal price. 
It. ed. ; reduced to 6i. P. li. 
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An Blementary Treatise on Xioglo. 8?0| 



clotb, 4«. 6d. 
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FtailoBophy of Bmnan Knowledge. By J. J. 

OSBORNK Bvo, oioth, is. 
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A TreaUse on Iioglo. By j. j. osborne. ismo, 

sewed, 1«. 
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ie Pnrpose of Bzistenoe. Popularly considered, 

in relation to the Origin, DeTelopment, and Destiny of the Human 
Mind« Crown Svo^ doth. Original prioe, 7«. M.; reduced to 
8«. 6d. P. 1«. 



"This ringnlarlj thoughtftd easav em- 
br ices a wide range of topics, but without 
ever departing from its proper theme. In 
the pertormanoe of bis task, the author has 



displayed great power of reflection, tooth 
learning, and an eloquence and eleratSon 
of style, peculiarly appropriate to the 
loftiness of the sut^ect-matter.**— drcMr. 
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The Xldaoational Institations of the United 

States: their Character and Organization. Translated from the 
Swedish of P. A. Siljestrom, M.A., by FREDERICA ROWAN. 
Post 8vo, cloth, Ss, Qd, 



SOOlal Aspects. By JOHN stores smith. Author of 
" Mirabeau, a Life History." Post 8vo, cloth. Original price 6f.; 
reduced to 2#. 6d. P. Is. 

**This work Is the production of a 
thoughtAil mind, and of an ardent and 
earnest spirit, and is well desenring of a 
perusal in exteruo by all those who reflect 
on BO solemn and important a theme as 
the ftiture destiny of their native country." 
Homing CknmieU, 

** A work of whose merits we can hardly 
speak too highly.** — Literary Gaxette. 

** This book has awakened in us many 
painful thoughts and intense feelings. It 
IS fearfolly true—passionate in its up. 



braidings, unsparing in its exposui , 
yet full of wisdom, and penraded by an 
earnest, loving spirit. The author sees 
things as they are — too sad and too real 
for silence — and courageously tells of 
them with stem and honest troth. 

"We receive with pleasure 

a work so flree flrom polite lispings, 
pretty theorisings, and canting progr ea - 
sionisms; speaking, as It does, earnest 
truth, fearlessly but in love.*' — Nonam* 
formitt. 
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The Great Sin of Gtareat Cities ; being a Reprint, 

by request, of an article entitled " Prostitution^" from the " West- 
minster and Foreign Quarterly Reyiew/' for July, 1850. 8vo, 
sewed. Is, 
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A Theory of Population^ deduced from the general 

law of Animal Fertility. By HERBERT SPENCER, Author of 
** Social Statics." Republished from the Wxstminstib Rxvibw, for 
April, 1852. 8yo, paper cover, price 1«. 
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Sodal Statios j or, tb« Conditiosa Eraential to Humtn 

~ >inen Smcified, uid the first of them Derelt^ed. By HER- 
P SPENCER. 8vo, cloth, price ISi. 

ocer Id Ui aUa ud loclcd i igteaei id lodsl r'MT'—l-tUnirt Qa- 
Boekil 8udM' ."—SdiK-itau. 



•• ATtmmrklMa-worti.'-BriHik Qu0r-\ "Wa rCTDHiitiv no work gn athlei, 
Ifr^ JIninr. ■ ilnce that of ilpinou. to bt mppucd vltb 

not uaU in orgulilng IhU fangs rnw d^i logtcil rigonr wllh vhlcb ■ compleu >7>- 

mu. Ii now called Llbtnil Opinion.''— them,'-— I^a4rr. 

^Utatrum. I " The eirefnl mding we fa>n glTeo It 

tereatlng, tfae nion olurlj-expreieed vhI rendered it a dulj lo eipreie, wllh un- 
iDglcallj-nwnad work, with tien thefuBiial empbaelv, oar oplukn of lu great 
molt ortpnal, that baa appeared In the I ablllljand eicgllence.'- Wnnain^ n ia ft l. 



Oteneral Fxlnolples of the FhUoBopliy of 

Nature: with &□ Outline oT some of iU recent Developments 
among the Gemuuie. By J. B. STALLO, A.M. Foit Sto, clotb, 
6.. F. 1.. 



An Sasay upon the Philosophy of Brldenoe ; 

with a DiscuBsion concerning the Belief m Clairvovanoe. By WAT- 
KIN WILLIAMS, of tlie Inoer Temple. 8vu, seired, U. 



The Dirar of Oxnmzd and Ahrlxnan— Uberty 

ud Dem)otJ8m— in the Nineteenth Century. By WINTER JACK. 
SON DAVI3. 8yo, 10.. 6rf. 



Idfe and ItOtters of Judge Story, 

American Jurist, Asaoeiftle Juatice of the Supreme Coart of the 
United Statea, nnd Dane ProfeaBor of Iaw at Hitrvani Cnireraity. 
Edited by his Son, WILLIAM W. STORY. With a Portrait. 
2 vols. 8vu, cloth. Original price, £1 lOi. ; reduced to £1. P. 3(. 
-< ■Hincoltj Id 
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BlBtorloal Sketohes of tlie Old Falnteni. 

By the Author of " The Log Cabin. ** Poet 8vo cloth, Se. P. 6d. 




Italy: Past and Present. Or, Greneral Views of its 

History, Religion, Politics, Literature, and Art. By L. MARIOTTI. 
2 vols, post 8vo, cloth, 10«. P. 1«. 6d, 



** This is a uMfViI book, informed with 
lively feeling and soond judgment. It 
oontaini an exhibition of Italian views of 
matters, social and political, by an Italian 
who has learned to speak through English 
thoughts as well as English words. Parti- 
culany valuable are the sketches of recent 
Italian history ; for the prominent charac- 
ters are delineated in a cordial and sym- 
pathetic spirit, yet free firtmi enthusiastic 
idea% and with unsparing discrimination. 
. . . The criticisms on* The Post' will 
richly repay perusal; it is, however, in 
* The Present * of Italy that the main in- 
terest of the book resides. This volume 



does not merely possess an interest simi- 
lar to that of contemporary works, it sup- 
plies a def Ideratum. and is well adapted to 
aid the English reader in forming a jnst 
estimate of the great events now In pro- 
gress in Italy. Not the least wonderftil 
part of the book Is the entire mastery the 
author has acquired df our language.** — 
Examiner^ ApriL 

** Our author has an earnest, nay, en- 
thusiastic, love and admiration of his 
native country ; with the ability and elo- 
quence to render his subject very inte* 
resting and attractive.** — Morning Adver' 
Uaer. 



The following notices refer to the first volume of the work : — 




"The work is admirable, useful, in- 
structive. I am delighted to find an Ita- 
lian coming forward with so niuch noble 
enthusiasm, to vindicate his country, and 
obtain for it its proper interest, hi the 
eyes of Europe. The English is wonder- 
ful I never saw any approach to 

such a style in a foreigner before — as ftill 
of beauty in diction as in tboogfat.** — Sir 
S. Bulwer Lfftton, Bart. 

** I recognise the rare characteristics of 
genius — a large conception of the topic, a 
picturesque diction founded on proround 
thought, and that passionate sensibility 
which becomes the subject— a suliject 
beautiftil as its climate, and inexhaustible 
as its soil.**— J9. Dfirarli, Esq., M.P. 

** A very rai-id and summary rftuwtS of 
the fortunes of Italy from the fkll of the 
Bonum Empire to the present moment. — 
A work of industry and labour, written 
with a good purpose. — A bird's-eye view 
of the suMect that will revive the recol- 
lections of the scholar, and seduce the 
tyro into a longer course of reading.** — 
AtJkenmum. 

'* This work contains more information 
on the subject, and more reforences to 
the present position of Italy, than we 
have seen in any recent production.** — 
Foreign Quarter^ Review, 

** In reference to style, the work before 



us is altogether extraordinary, as that of 
a foreigner, and in the higher quality of 
thought we may commend the author for 
his acute, and often original, criticism, 
and his quick perception of the grand and 
beautifoi in hU native literature." — Prvf- 
cott, in the North American UevietP. 

** The work before us consists of a con- 
tinooos parallel of the political and lite- 
rarr history of Italy from the earliest 
period of the middle ages to the present 
time. The author not only penetrates 
the inner relations of those dual appear- 
ances of national life, but p os se s s es the 
power of displaying them to the reader 
with great clearness and effect. We re- 
meml)er no other work in which the civil 
conditions and literary achievements of a 
people have been blended in such a series 
of living pictures, representing suc('>essive 
per!o Is of history.** — Altgemeine Zeitung. 

"An earnest and eloquent work.**— > 
Examiner. 

"A work ranking distinctly in the class 
of belles-lettres, and well deserving of a 
library place in England.**- -I.i/<miry 
Gazette. 

"A work warmly admired by excelleiit 
judffss.*'— raffs Magazine. 

"An admirable work, written with great 

S>wer and beauty.**— Prqf. LongfeUoWd — 
oet* and Toetry qfEmrope. 
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EUstolre des Orlmea da Deux Deoembre. 

Pitr VJCTOK SCHCELCHEK, IUipT«ieDtuit dn People. Fort 8*«, 

cloth, 61. ( 
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The Zdfe of tlie Rev. Joseph Blanoo White. 

Written by Himself. With Portions of his Oorrespondenoe. Edited 
by JOHN HAMILTON THOM. 8 yols. post 8vo, oIoUl Original 
prioe, £1 is. ; reduced to 15f. P. 2f. 




" This Is a book which riTWts ths stten- 
tkm, sDd makM ths hasrt bleed. It has. 
Indeed, with regsrd to himself, in its sub- 
stance, though not in its arrangement, an 
almost dramatic character; so elearlj and 
stroDi^ Ir the living, thinking, aettre 
man prqjeoted flrom the Ihoe of the re- 
cords which he has left. 

**His spirit was a battle-field, npon 
which, with flnctnating fortone and sin- 
gular intensity, the powers of bdUef and 
sceptioism waged, flrom first to last, their 
unceasing war; and within the compass of 
his ezpentttce are p r es ent e d to our riew 
most of the great moral and spiritual pro- 
blems that attach to the coodition of our 
race.**— Qaorf^^ Revieta. 

** This book will improTe his (Blanco 
White's) reputation. There Is much in 



the peculiar construction of his mind, in 
its clote union of the moral with the intel- 
lectual Ikculties, and in lu restless deeire 
for truth, which maj remind the reader 
of Dr. Arnold.** — Examiner. 

** There is a depth and Ibrce in this book 
which tells.**— CikrAI^«m Bewtembrameer: 

'* These Tdnmes haTC an interest be- 
T<md the character of Blanco White. And 
beside the intrinsic interest of his self-nor- 
trsiture, whose charactw is indicated in 
some of our extracts, the correspoodencsb 
in the liters of Lord HoUand, 8outhej» 
Coleridge, Channing, Norton, Mill, Pro- 
fessor Powell, Dr. Hawkins, and other 
names of celebrity, has considerable at- 
tractions in Itself, without any relation to 
the biographical purpose with wbleh It 
published.**— 5f>gclalor. 



The History of Anolent Art among the 

Ghreeks. By JOHN WINCKELMANN. From the German, by 
G. H. LoDOi. Beautifully illustrated. 8yo, cloth. Original prioSf 
12f. ; reduced to 8«. P. If. 

** That WInckelmann was well fitted ft>r 
the task of writing a History of Ancient 
Art, no one can deny who is acquainted 
with his fnrofound learning and genius. 

He undoubtedly posssssed in the 

highest degree the power of appreciating 
artistic skill whereTeritwasmetwith,but 
nerer more so than when seen in the garb 

of antiquity The work is of * no 

common order,' and a careful study of the 
great principles embodied in It must ne- 
ceeaanlT tend to form a pure, correct, and 
elerated UMmr—BeUetic Retriew. 

** The worii Is throughout lucid, and firee 
ftxKn the pedantry of technicality. Its 
clearness constitutes Its great charm. It 
does not discuss any one subject at great 
length, but aims at a general view of Art, 
with attention to its minute developments. 
It is, if we may use the phrase, aOrammar 
of Greek Art, a tine fuS non to all who 
would thoroughly inrejUgate its langusge 
of form."— LilM-ofv WorU, 

'* Winekelmann is a standard writer, to 
whom most stodentsof art hare been more 
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! or less indebted. He possBSSBd eztenstre 
Information, a refined taste, and great aeal. 
His style is plain, direct, and specific, so 
that you are never at a loss for his mean- 
ing. Some Tcry good outlines, repreeentlng 
fine types of Ancient Greek Art, iUustrats 
the text, and the Tolnme is got up In a 
style worthr of Its wabjeet.**—^pectatttr. 

** To all Wers of srt, this volume wHI 
ftimirii the most necessary and safe guide 
in studying the pure principles of nature 

and beauty in creative art We 

cannot wish better to English art than 
for a wide circulation of this invaluable 
work.*' — Standard aifTrteiom. 

** The mixture of the philoeopher and 
artist in Winckelmann's mind gave It at 
once an elennce, penetration, mm! know- 
ledge, which fitted him to a marvel for 

the task he undertook 8ndi 

a work ought to be in the library of every 
artist and man of taste, and even the 
most general reader will find in it mooil 
to insmu^ and much to interest him.**— 
AUat, 





HB. CHAFHAN 8 PUAUCATIOKS. 
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The Nemesis of Faltb. U; J. a. froude, m.a., latp 

Fellow of Exeter CoUege, Oxford. Post 8vo, cloth. Si. P. 6d. 

-'Th*NMAHlaoCnblth-poww*atb> InaJKhl Into honiu adnili, Mid Id Ui nr- 

~ . cei>Ucia>afnuar*l bM B iy ...... Tlw 
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JV n w t H W 4r**K. Jte. M"* 
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Hearts In BEcH'tinalnj and Cornelia. A Novel, 

In 1 To1. Post 8to, cloth. Origiiwl pritw, 10<. M. ; radae«d to 
6j. p. 6d. 
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POETRY AND FICTION. 



Norlca; or, Tales of Niirnberg from the Olden Time. 

Translated from the German of August Hagen. Fcp. 8to, orna- 
mental binding, suitable for presentation, uniform with "The 
Artistes Married Life." Origixial price, 7t, M.; reduced to '5$, 

P. ed. 




** This pleasant Tolnme is got ap in that 
style of iniitatioQ of the books of a cen- 
tury ago, which has of late become so 
much the vogue. The typographical and 
mechanical departnients of the Tolume 
speak loudly for the taste and enterprise 
employed upon it. Simple In its style, 
quaint, pithy, reasonably pungent — the 
book smacks strongly of the picturesque 
old days of which it treats. A long study 
of the art-antiqultiee of NQmberg. and a 

{trofound acquaintance with the records, 
etters, and memoirs, stiil preserved, of 
the times of Albert DOrer and his great 
brother artists, have enabled the author 
to lay before us a forcibly-drawn and 
higfaly-flninhed picture uf art and house- 
hold life in that wonderfully art-practlving 
and art-reverencing old city of Germany.'* 

" A delicious little book. It is full of a 
quaint garrulity, and characterised by an 
earnest simplicity of thought and diction, 
whicli admirably conveys to the reader the 



household and artistic German life of the 
times of Maximilian, Albert Diirer, and 
Hans Sachs, the celebrated cobbler aiid 
* master singer,' as well as most of the 
artist celebrities of Niimberg in the 16th 
century. Art is the chief end and aim of 
this little history. It is lauded and praised 
with a sort of unostentatious devotimi, 
which explains the religious passion of the 
early moulders of the ideal and the beao- 
tiAif ; and, perhaps, through a consequent 
deeper concentration of thought, the secret 
of their success."' tVeekip Diapatek. 

** A volume full uf interest for the lover 
of oM time#; while the foi*m in which it 
is presented to us may Incite many to 
think of art, and look into its many w<m* 
drous influences with a curious earnest- 
ness unknown to them before. It nolnts 
a moral also, in the knowledge that a 
people may be brought to take interest in 
what is chaste and beautifUl as in what 
is coai*se and degrading." — Mtmehc$Ur 
Esammer. 
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Poexns by R. W. Bmerson. Post Svo, cloth, 4«. 
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The Patriot : a Poem. By R. W. KINO. 12mo, 1«. 



'* * The Patriot * is a volume of no com- 
mon merit, and has been warmly and 
heartily received and praised by Mr. 
King's friends and admirers. We doubt 



not that after reading it, the public will 
pronounce the same verdict.'* — Mormimg 
Advertiser, 
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The Odes of Horace^ translated into Unrhjmed 
English Metres, with Illustrative Introductions and Notes, by F. W. 
NEWMAN, Professor of Latin at UniverBity College, London. Post 
8vo, cloth, 7». 6d. 

*»* The Odks are so arranged, that the introductions to them form a small, eon- 
tinuoud hiatoiy of the period ; and the notes are especially addressed to unclasslcal 
readers. 

** Prof. Newman's command of pure and 
choice English is everywhere shown to be 
singularly masterly. It presents a model of 
good construing, t. e., the rendering of the 
Latin original Into the best and closest 
Knglish equivalents." — Weekly News. 

" We most cordially recommend Mr. 
Newman's volume to all who are Ihte- 
rested in the subject for the notes." — 
Literary Gazette, 



"Mr. Newman has given an elegant 
aii(U whenever the necessities of metre 
do II. t forbid, a scholar*like translation of 
Horace. . . The notes are admirable, 
and ai o likely to bo of extensive use to 
the student. . . Mr. Newman has written 
a singularly attractive book, which will be 
of infinite use to the student, and of some 
service to the ripe scholar in helping him 
to the best possible prose English of dilB- 
cult passages."— Dat:^ Newt. 
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B. CUAPHAS'S FUBLICATI0V8. 



TbB Si^e ot Damasona ; Aji Historical Bomanee. ' 

n- TlUra Vianrr Tn A nJa n«t S>n ri^V, n^^„.t MJ_ ' 






paiHniiD^t b* idHUd Ihu batnv ■ 



BBsaysj Poems, AUegorleaj and Tables. B7 

JAHUART SEAELK. Sto, 4(. 



3%e Village Pearl: A Domestic Poemi with His- 

odboeoiui PiMea. By JOHN CRAWFORD WUBOS. Jcf. 
8to, doth, 8». 8d. 

Peter Jones J or. Onward Bound. An Antobic^^phy. 
ISmo, prtoe Si. F. Sd. 

Preoiosa: A Tale. 



ft^ng. Ther. 



Fcp. 8vo, doth, 7*. 6«i 

mad br- • " EiqnUMj bHotlftil w 
nrid or . It b fUJl of i^hi tod kirti 
iilti In with iDbiy aharnilDf tvad 
I Kt ur tbcpu^bu. Tt ki l^tTBTcb u 



line dip 

Igiblt foi 

Ic Lnugtnitlon, 



'jsas 



,u vlth IhemUorilJ Z 



Reverberations. Fart I., U. Part IL, 2*. Fcp. 

8to, paper corer. 
"In tbti lilUa Tcne pampblM of niM : "IleiDiiikiiblsfiirtanMMDtMoftbooght 
■■ ' -—>tarmltitHrraM. 




Three Bxperlments of Xdvlng: Within the 

Up to the Mesne. Beyond the Ussiii. Tcp. Bm, onia- 

cover Knd gilt edges, li. P. 6d. 



MISCELLANEA. 




Pkellaiua* 



AnaJytloal Oatalogae of BEr. Ohapman^s 

Publications. Prioe 1«. P. 6d. 

%* To enable the reader to judge for himself of the merits of Mr. 
Chapman's publications, irrespectiye of the opinions of the press — 
whether lauoatoiy or oUierwise— an Analytiod Catalogue has been 
prepared, which contains an abstract of each work, or, at least, such 
an amount of information regarding it as will furnish him with a 
clear conception of its genenu aim and scope. At the same time, 
from the way in which the Catalogue is drawn up, it comprises a 
condensed body of Ideas and Fiacts, in themselves of substantive 
interest and importance, and is therefore, intrinsically, well worthy 
the attention of the Student. 



Cheap Books^ and how to get them. Being 

a Reprint, from the Westhikster Rxvnw for April, 1852, of the 
article on " The Commerce of laterature ;" together with a Brief 
Account of the Origin and Progress of the Recent Agitation for Free 
Trade in Books. By JOHN CHAPMAN. To which is added, the 
judgment pronounced by Lord Campbell. Second Edition. Prioe 1«. 
P. 6d. 



AaMMI#>*«M«l#«MMMWMMtfM* 



A Report of the Frooeedlngs of a Meeting 

(consisting chiefly of Authors) held May 4th, at the House of Mr. 
John Chapman, 142, Strand, for the purpose of hastening the re- 
moval of the Trade Restrictions on the Commerce of literature. 
Third Edition. Prioe 2d, 
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Two Orations against taUng away Human 

life, under any Circumstances ; and in Explanation and Defence of 
the Misrepresented Doctrine of Non -Resistance. By THOMAS 
COOPER, Author of "The Purgatory of Suicides." Post 8vo, in 
paper cover, 1«. P. 6d. 

** Mr. Cooper posseMea undeniable abilU ] the highest degree manly, plain, and vigor- 

tleii of no mean order, and moral courage ous.*' — Morning Advertiser. 

beyond many The manliness with *' These two orations are thoroughly im- 

which he avows, and the boldness and seal bued with the peace doctrines which hare 

with which he urges, the doctrinesof peace lately been making rapid progress in many 

and love, respect for human rights, and unexpected quarters. To all who take an 

moral power, in these lectures, are worthy interest in that great morement, we would 

of all Yiimo}xt"—Konc<n\fotmisi. recommend this book, on account of the 

** Mr. Cooper's style is Intensely clear fervid eloquence and earnest truthAolneai 

and forcible, and displays great earnest* which pervade every line of it.**— Afois- 

neas and fine human sympathy ; it is in duster Eraminer, 
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UB. CHAPUAH S PUBLICATIONS. 



Storlea A>r Sunday Aftenuxnu. Bj Mn. 

DAWSON. Squkre ISmo, dotb, ll. M. P. 6d. 



- Tbli l> ■ Tcrr plan . 
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IbanUal Ibr 



BssayS liy nmerson. Second Series, with Preface, 
by THOS. CARLYLE. Port Svo, cloUi, 8>. M. P. Od. 
" Tbo difficult; we dad la gl*Lng ft pro- imd now lin«fta» nod tbooo who lun not 



porrkdlngnen 01 



Lt Fmenon la. In ft higb d«ffr««. 
kI of the neuKj and Tl^on of the 



(m of the clock, but hi 

dpla. Hi! KoriB *nd I 
frcnh eprliKT. th^l Inv^irfM 

dftftUitff with th^ etntia 

nil fhcnltlo, ftiid dulre only new 



iuilnMr^lB|, 



hia Indlflduftl eilMinca. within hi 

uid for hlmeilr. OT thla Iftnor k. . 

which iDftjportuH bo ulled ths pblTo- 
trtph) Of lodlaidiulll;, Hr. KoMnon li ftn 
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I poeltlon ."— Spectator. 

I idru on the hij|b(r lUbJiciB of 

<llmoftOUtiw«d, 
■top with ortgl- 



iwer Intellec- nftlltj. Imftglnfttlon. ftnd 



The Beanties of Ohannlng. With an Introductory 
EfWLV. Bv WILUAM MOCNTFORD. 12mo, dalli, 2m. 6d. 
P. fld. 
" Thli l> mil; * book of h»utlei. I 
naihFul n 
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MISCELLANEA. 



WUUam von Hnmboldf a Xiotters to a 

Female Friend. A Coznplete Edition. Translated firom the Second 
German Edition. By CATHERINE M. A. COUPER, Author of 

Lucy's Half-Crown," &o. 2 vols. 




"Visits to Beeohwood Farm/' 
post Svo, cloth, 10s. P. 1«. 

'« We oordUlly reoonunendtlieM Tolumts 

to the sttentloii of our readers 

The work it in erery way worthy of the 
character and experience of ita distin- 
gnithed author.'*— DoAjv Nevi. 

*'T1ieie admirable letters were, we 
beUcTe, flnt introduced to notice in 



tf 



•en not only high intrinsic interest, bnt 
an interest arising from the very striking 
circumstances in which they originated. 

We wish we lisd space to yeriiy 

our remarks. But we sliould not know 
where to l>egin, or where to end; we 
have therefore no alternative hut to re- 
England by the ' Athennum ;* and per- ; commend the entire book to careftil pe- 



bi^ps no greater boon was ever conferred 
upon the English reader than in the pub' 
Ucation of the two volumes which eon tain 
tlds excellent translation of William Hnm- 
boldt'i portion of a lengthened corre- 
spondence with his female friend." — 
We*tnU$uter and ForHgn Quart€rl§f SC' 
view. 

** The beantiftil series of W. von Hnm> 
boldt's letters, now for the tint time 



rusal, and to promise a continuance of 
occasional extracts into our columns from 
the beauties of thought and feeling with 
which it abounds." — Manchester ExO' 
miner and Times. 

"It Is the only complete collection of 
these remarkable letters which has yet 
been published in English, and the transla- 
tion is singularly perfect; we have seldom 
read such a renderlhg of German thoughts 



translated and published compete, pes- into the English tongue."— O/r/c. 
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Isocal Self-Qoveminent and Oentralization : 

The Characteristics of each, and its Practical Tendencies as afifecting 
Social, Moral, and Political WelBEve and Progress : including com- 
prehensive Outlines of the En^rliah Constitution. By J. TOULMIN 
SMITH. Post 8vo, cloth. Original price, St, Bd. ; reduced to 5s, P. Is. 



** This is a valuable, because a thought- 
ftil, treatise upon one of the general nab- 
fects of tlieoretieal and practical politics. 
No one in all probability will give an ab- 
solute assent to all its conclusions, but the 
rMder of Mr. Smith's volume will in any 
case be induced to give more weight to 
the important principle insisted on.'* — 
Tati's Magazine. 

** Embracing, with a vast range of con- 
stitutional learning, used in a singularbr 
attractive form, an elaborate review of aU 
the leading questions of our day.** — Bdec- 
tic Eevieut. 

** This is a book, therefore, of imme- 
diate interest, and one well worthy of the 
most studious comideration of every re- 
former } Init it is also the only complete 
and correct exposition we have of our po- 
litical system; and we mistake much if 
it does not take its place in literature as 
our standard tezt-i>ook of the 
ttttion.'* 



chapters of the soundest practical philo- 
sophy; every page bearing the marks of 
profound and practical thooght.** 

'* The chapters on the crown, and on 
common law, and statute law, displaar a 
thorough knowledge of constitutional law 
and history, and a vast body of learn- 
ing is brought forward for popular infor- 
mation without the least parade or pe- 
dantry.** 

*' Mr. Toulmin Smith has made a meet 
valuable contribution to English litera- 
ture ; for he has given the people a tme 
account of their once ^orlous constitn- 
tion ; more than that, he has given them 
a book replete with the soundest and most 
practical views of political philoeophy.** — 
Weekly Nrws. 

** There is mu^ research, sound prin- 
ciple, and good logic in this t>ook ; and we 
can recommend it to the perusal of all 
constl- 1 who wish to attain a competent knowle^e 
of the broad and lasting basis of Englidi 



** The special chapters on local self-go- constitutional law and practice." — Afons 
vemment and centralisation will be found ing Advertiser. 
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Oallco Printing as an Art Waimfiiotare, 

A Lecture read before the Society of Arts by Edmund Potter. 8to, 
sewed. Is. 




■^es 



I 




B 




TT^^^^n.Tl FoliUcal Kefbrm: Being Brief Hints, 

together with n Fl&n for the ImpravemeDt of the CooftitaoKT uf 
the Eut Iniiia Compuiy and the PromotioD of Pnblio Worki. Bj 
JOHN CHAPMAN, Aathar of " The Cotton and Oommen* of 

ladik," &c. Svo. li. 

Baroda and Bomljay; Their Political Uonli^. 

A NHrratire drnrn from the Fkpera bkid before Farliamant in Teu- 
ton to the RemoTiil of Lieut. -Col. OutnuD, C.B., from the OBoa of 
Resident nt the Court of the OaekwKr. With Eipluuttoir Mote^ 
snd Benurka oa the Letter of L. R. Reid, Esq., to the Editor of 
the DaSy Nmai. By J. CHAPMAN, Author of "The Cotton and 
Commerce of India, eoanderBd in Relation toGreatBritain." Sto. it. 



The Cotton and Coxnzneroe of India. Con- 

■idered in Relation to the Interesta of Qreat Britain ; with Remiuki 
on RnilwAj Communication in the Bombay Preaidenoy. By JOHN 
CHAPMAN, Founder and lata Manager of the Qreat Indian Penio- 
■ular Railwny Company, Svo, cloth. Original prioe, 12i. ; redaoed 



th* hlghHl wlidonii < 




Obserratlons on India. B7 a Resident there 

many jeara. 8to, cloth, 6<. Brf. 
" The twit dlgut wi hxn aiar nen."— WaUf Dl^iau». 

The Temporalltiea of the XstahUBhed 

Church, aa they are and aa thej might be ; Cotlscled fnaa aothentiQ 
Public R«corda. By WIUJAH BEESHOS, as Old OnmimBn. 

Svo, paper cover, 1». P. id. 
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CHAPMAN'S 



Itikarg for t\t f e0pk 

Uniform, Post 8vo, ornamented paper oorer. 




Sketohes of Bnropean Capitals. By whjjam 

WARE, Author of "Zenobia; or. Letters from Palmyra," "Aure- 
lian/'&c. If. P. 6(2. 

n. 

Uteratore and Zdfe. Lectures by E. p. WHIPPLE, 
Author of " Essays and Beviews." If. P. 6<2. 



m. 



Bqpresentatlve Men. 

If. 6d. P. 6d. 

** Mr. Bmenon's book to Ibr ni rather 
•tranc* thsii ptoMtng . Like Mr. Carlyle, 
he etralne slier efllMt by queint phrMe- 
oloiy— the novelty wUl gmin him edmirera 
andresdere. At the aame time there is 
good sterling staff in him; — already pos- 
■ewlng a great luune in his own ooantrr, 
and bdng well known to the reading world 
of Europe, hto present work, speaking df 
men and things with which we are fami- 
liar, will extendhto flune. It to more real 
and material than hto ftmner Tolomea; 
more pointedly written, mors terse and 
pithy, contains many new views, and to 
on the whole both a good and a r ead ab le 
book.** — Eeonowtiti. 

** There are manysenteneea that slitter 
and i^arkle like erystato in the ■amight} 



Lectures by R. W. EMERSON. 



and many thoughts, which seem invoked 
by a stem philosophy from the depths of 
the heart.**— Weekly Newi, 

"There to more practical sense and 
wisdom to be found in it (thto Book) than 
in any of the Books he has Rivoi to the 

world, since hto first When Bmer> 

son keeps within hto depth, he scatters 
about him a great deal of true wisdom, 
minted with much genuine poetry. There 
to also a merit in biro wliich It wouU be 
nngrateftil not to acknowledge; he has 
made others think; he has mreeted the 
minds ef thousands to loftier exercises than 
they had known before; he has sthmn- 
lated the reflective Ihculties of multitudea, 
and thus led to Inquiry, and inquiry oer* 
talnly will conduct to truth.**— CHItfp. 



tions. An Essa; 
true Basis 
formerly Fellow 



liiss^ towards toe aa 
of TheoloffY. By PR 
[low of Bamol OoDsge, 



IV. 

The Fourth Edition of 

The Sonl; Her Sorrows and Her Aqplrar 

>Ty of the Soul as the 

FRANCIS WILLIAM NEWMAN, 

. Oxford. 2f . P. 6d. 

▼. 

Christian Theism. By o. c. hennell, Author of "An 

Inquiry into the Origin of Christianity." If. P. 6(2. 

VI. 

Historioal Sketohes of the Old Painters. 

By the Author of " Three Experiments of Living," &o. 

vn. 




The Tirst Series of Bssasrs. 



By R. W. EMERSON. 
[Nearly ready. 
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MB. CHAFUAN'S FDBUCATI01I8. 



THE 

WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 

fitbt Anita. 

Frioa Bri SfaUliDgs pw Nnmbw. 



TSB OiaOVXiATIOir 

OF THE REVIEW 
!• iWMljr 70 p»r 0«iit. KT9tmr tbma It waa 

b«fiin it wai tnunferred to ita present proprietor, knd ia npliQj in- 
Drewing with the publkstion of wch miccMiIva mi(ab«r. lie high 
reputiition which the work hai attuned ia » giunatw of Ita gmeral 

merita, whilat the 

Analytical and Critical 
SKETCHES OF COHTEHPORABT LTTERATURE, 
cOMPiuEBniiHo 
Noticea of the moat remftrkable Booka, Englidi and Foreign, wliich 
>ppe«r during eitch qnitrter, and eapeciaUy the Urge lection tl audi 
numlwr now devoted to the diaaeminBtion of a aonnd knowledgo of the 
ohAraoter and worth of New EDgliah Booka, giTC U> the Reriaw > ipedfic 
Tklue Ha t, Twister of litenuy progreas. 



OFINIONB OF THE PRESS 
GENERAL CHARACTTER OF THE WEffTJIDISrER RETIBff, 
" A periodical which no one can aupcet of dutow or llUberml teodendaa.' — 

" The uew anmlwr or tha ITntafJuttr la ealoBlatsd to keep np the npntatlCB 
of thli rldng petjodlcal. It la a heallb; aUla of tha pabllo mind whMi ean 
endure and fiTour the adToeaer <^ all ihadei of opinion In the worta of Ha 

Berlew itortlng npon ■ oaatral grDund Indeed, bat a fTouir 

lultlTaClon to produce fruit that cannot bnt add greitl; to 
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THB WESTBflKSTEB BETIEW. 




riohet. The Wetimiiutgr, old in name indeed, ia new in featare, and is an eri- 
denee of the strength of the new ft>rces that are teething nnder the parched 
erost of modem societj. It givee m enggettions, antidpations, hopes. It may 
not always fall in with the current in whioh oar own ideas hare been used to 
flow — it msj nm right athwart the stereotyped lines of railroad in which 
modem thought is almost bound to travel ; but whenever it does so it brings its 
Justification along with it. It is not only startlUig but often profound, and, as a 

rule, both vigorous and honest On the whole, the present number will 

be held to be one of the most sucoessfhl of the series.** — Iktiigf N*wt. 

"The Wettmituter Beeiew, which has failed under so many managements, 
under its new management promises to be no failure at all. Good healthy 
blood stirs in it, and we have little doubt that it will not only win its way to as 
high a point in public estimation as it held in its best days, but that more prac- 
tical resulU will follow, and it will be found to tell. With equal ability, we 
observe a larger and more catholic spirit. In the present numl)er there are 
several good sntyects soundly and admirably treated. Let us hope, then, that 
our old friend the Westminster, brought as it now is into complete harmony with 
the spirit of the time, and having its pages fhmished by thinking men as well 
as able writers, will take gradually a sure hold of the public, and will be 
kvmgki by tho.*e who heretofore have been satisfied to read it as it came to them 
boiTOwed from the circulating library. We wish its new conductors all suocesr. 
Th^ are in the right way to obtain it.** — Examiner. 

** In general, the Beview is characterized by great novelty and great vigour.** 
^-'Eeomtmist. 

** We have learned to look forward to each number of the Wettminster Retiew 
with expectations rising from a cause far superior to anything of personal 
sympathy. So much thought, learning, and eloquence, we rarely meet else 
where.'* — Leader. 

'* The old declamatory verbiage has been discarded for serried reasoning and 
rigid strength. The industry of the various collaborators is not less remarkable 
than the consistency and common purpose pervading every page, and he who 
differs trom what he reads, yet does homage to the power of the erring writer.*' 
— Globe. 

** The IFestmiHster Reviewt nnder Its new editorship, seems destined to achieve 
a very distinguished position as a critical Titan, and to become a powerAil agent 
in the mental and mon\ progress of the age." — Weekly DisptUeh. 

** There appears no diminution in the searching ability and masterly style of 
exposition wtiich have characterized the various contributors to tliis first-class 
quarterly since the issue of the new series.** — Gloucester Journal. 

** Number by number the present conductors of the Westminster are building 
up for themselves and their Journal a position in the republic of letters which has 
I>erhaps been but once attained in our literary history.** — Sunderland Se%es. 



Contents of No. VI.— April, 1863. 



I. British Philanthropy and Ja- 
maica Distress, 
n. Thackeray*s Works. 

III. Iconoclasm in German Philoso- 

phy. 

IV. Martial and his Times. 

V. French Writers on French 

Policy. 
TI. Ruth and Villette. 
YII. Educational Institutions of the 
United SUtes. 



YIII. Poems by Alexander Smith. 
IX. Early Christianity: iU Creeds 
and Heresies. 
X. Contemporary Literature of 

England. 
XI. ContemporAry Literature of 

America. 
xn. Contemporary Literature of 

Germany. 
XIII. Contemporary Literature of 
France. 
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III. Clurltr. 

IV. Tbe BDgUah Btacc. 

V. AmeriCMi SUviiy, ud Ei 
pttUon by the Free SUtr 



Till. Duld Webrttf. 
IX. X. XI. sn. OmitcmponrT L 
lermture of EngUnd, Amerte 
Oettpsnr, and Fruice. 



Contents of No. IT.— October, 1852. 



I. The Oiford CommlMion. 
II. WhFWFll'i Moral PltUoiDplir. 

III. PIsnUUIil ItotuilBU. 

IV. Our Colonlil Kmpire. 
V. Tbe PhilMophy of Sljlp, 

YI. Tbi PoetTT of Ihe Antl-JMobln. ! 



VII. Ooelbc M a Han oT SdcnM. 
VIII llie Pnil^vion of LJIenlDK. 
IX. The nuke of WeUlngton. 
X. XI. XII. xm. OmitnnporwT 



Contents of No. III.— July, 1862. 

r EdDcmion. I Vn. The 

hilV Knmntrpn Wnrtlilra. i 



USb and Stnti- 

I nil. TbsKntoTKtlon of Belief. 
: IX. Sir Robert I'»l and bit FoUcjr. 
X. XI. SII. XUI. CuntemponiT 



Contents of No. II.— April, 18B2. 



I. The GoTernniisnt of Imlin. 
II. Pbf Ileal Farilanlgm. 
III. Earope: Iti CondltioD and Tro. 



V. Shellcr "id the Letter! of Porta. 
VI. The Conuneree of Uumttire. 
ril. Lord l-almenton and hli Policr. 
nil, Early Qaaken and QnakerinD. 
IX. X. XI. XII. ConlcmpOTBrj 
Lireratiin of En^and, Ane- 
rlea, Oennuiy. and Fiuee. 



Contents of No. I.— January, 1862. 

'eltefomi. VII. Tlie EthI 




IX. Contimporarj IJIeratnR of 
England. 
X. BelrospecllTe Survey of Ame- 

XI. XII. Xlil. Conimponuj Llte- 
rutDre of America. German j. 
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THB WBSTMXNSTBB BBTIEW. 



WnfTlinrBTiB Ksvow" ia designsd M UK iiutnuneDt for tbe 
And guitUnoa of e&niegt thought an Politics, SocikI Fbilo- 
Bophy, Relijpon. nnd Oeneml Litentune; anii ia Uie organ of tba moat 
able nnci indepeDiient miiuk of the day. 

Tlia ftindamentaJ principle of the work is the recognition of tha IaW 
of Progreas. In oontonnitj with this prinoipio, and with tha oonaoqueat 
oonviction that alt«iupt« at reform— though modified by tho eiperieooe 
of tha past and the oonditiona of tha prenoot — should ha directed and 
aruinated hy ao advaDCing ideal, the Editors aeelc to maiotaiu a steady 
coinpariBoo of the actual with th« poamble, aa the most power^l ittimulua 
to ImprovemeDt. Neverthelesa, in the deliberate advocacy of orgaaic 
cbangee, it will not ba forgotten, that the inatitntiona of man, no lesi 
than tha prodaota of nature, are atrong and durable in proporWon aa 
they are the reaultsof a gradual development, and that the most aalutary 
and permanent refonaa are those, which, while embodying the wisdom 
of the time, yet aualain sach a rulatiou to the moral and intellectual oon- 
dition of the people aa to ensure their aapport. 

In contradiatinctiDD to the pracCioil infidelity and easentially dettrno- 
tive pclioy which would ignore the existence of wide-apread doubts in 
relation to estnbliahed oreads and systems, and would stifle all inqairy 
dangeroua to prescrjptiie olaima, the Reriew exhibits that untemporiEing 
eiprsasioD of opinion, and that fearieaonen of investigation and criticiam, 
which are tha reauJti of a consisteDt &ith in the ultimate prevalenca 
of truth. 

Aware that tbe same fiindamental truths are apprehended nnder ■ 
TBiiely of forms, and that, therefore, opposing systems may in the end 
prove complerounta of eaoh other, tha Editor* endeavour to institute >uoh 
a radical and oomprebennTe treatment of those controverted qoestiiHu 
which are practically momentoas, as may aid in the conciliation of diver- 
gsnt views. In furtherance of this object, a limited portion of the worfc, 
under the head of "Independent Contributions," is set apart for tha 
reception of articles ably setting fbr^ opinions which, thongh not dis- 
crepant with the general spirit of tbe Review, may be at varianca with 
the particular Ideas or measures it will advocate. The primary object of 
this department is to faoilitate the expression of opinion by men of high 
mental power and culture, who, while they are xealous friends of free. 
dom and progress, yet ditFor widely on special pointu of great practical 
I, both from the Editors and from each other. 

The Review gives especial attentioD to that wide ntnge of topics which 
included under the term Social Philosophy. It endeavours to 
form n dispassionate estimate of the diverse theories on theae subjects, 

give a definite and intelligible form to the chaitic mass of thought 
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now prevalent oonoerning them, and to isoertain both in whftt degree 
the popubr efforts after a more perfect social state are oountenanoed bj 
the teachings of politico-economical science, and how tar they may be 
sustained and promoted by the actual character and culture of the 
people. 

In the department of politics careful consideration is given to all the 
most vital questions, without regard to the distinctions of party; the 
only standard of consistency to which the Editors adhere being the real, 
and not the accidental, relations of measures — their bearing, not on a 
ministry or a class, but on the public good. 

In the treatment of Religious Questions the Review unites a spirit of 
reverential B3rmpathy for the cherished associations of pure and devated 
ihinds with an uncompromising pursuit of truth. The dements of eoide« 
nastical authority and of dogma are fearlessly examined, and the results 
of the most advanced Biblical criticism are diacussed without reservation, 
under the conviction that religion has its foundation in man's nature, and 
will only discard an old form to assume and vitalise one more expressive 
of its essence. While, however, the Editors do not shrink from the 
expression of what they believe to be sound negative views, they equally 
bear in mind the pre-eminent importance of a constructive religious 
philosophy, as connected with the development and activity of the moral 
nature, and of those poetic and emotional elements, out of which pro- 
ceed our noblest aspirations and the essential beauty of life. 

In the department of Qeneral Literature the criticism is animated by 
the desire to elevate the standard of the public taste, in relation both to 
artistic perfection and moral purity ; larger space is afforded for articles 
intrinsically valuable, by the omission of those minor and miscellaneous 
notices which are necessarily forestalled by newspapers and magazines, 
and equivalent information is given in a single article showing the course 
of literary production during each preceding quarter. The Foreign Sec- 
tion of the Review is also condensed into an Historical Survey of the 
novelties in Continental and American Literature which have i4>peared 
in the same interval. 
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PROSPECTIVE REVIEW: 

fl (Sttartirl]^ Soumal 



OF THEOLOGY AND LITEBATUILE. 



Price 2i, 6d, per Number. 



Contents of No. XXXIII.— February, 1868. 



I. MMxrice on the Kings and Pro- 
phets of the Old Testament. 
IL Memoirs of Thomas Moore, 
m. Forster's FrimaBral Language. 



rv. Fhaethon, or Loose Tbeiightsftr 
Loose Thinkers. 
V. The French Puritans. 
VL Hippolytos and his Age. 



The " Pbobfeotivi Review'' is devoted to a free theology, and the 
moral aepecta of literature. Under the conviction that lingering in- 
fluences from the doctrine of verbal inspiration are not only depriving 
the primitive rpcords of the Goqpel of their true interpretation, but even 
destroying faXih in Christianity itself the work is conducted in the oon- 
fidenoe that only a living mind and heart, not in bondage to any letter, 
can receive the living ipirit of revelation ; and in the fervent belief that 
for all such there i$ a true Gbspel of Qod, which no oritioal or hiatorioil 
speculation can discredit or destroy, it aims to interpret and repreeent 
Spiritual Christianity in its character of the universal religion. Fully 
adopting the sentiment of Coleridge, that " the exercise of the reasoning 
and reflective powers, increamng insigbt, and enlaiging views, aie 
requisite to keep alive the substantial fiiuth of the heart," — ^with a grate- 
ful appreciation of the labours of faithful predecessors of all churches, — 
it esteems it the part of a true reverence not to rest in their conclusionB, 
but to think and live in their spirit. By the name, "PBOflFBonrx 
Review," it is intended to lay no claim to discovery, but simply to 
express the desire and the attUftde of Progress; to suggest oontinuaUy 
the duty of using past and present as a trust for the future ; and openly 
to disown the idolatrous conservatism, of whatever sect, which makes 
Christianity but a lifeless formula. 
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HB. CHAFM ad's FUBUCATIONS. 



\t €zi\tilu 3tx'ns. 



Self-Cnltore. B; Wh. Ellbt 



The Rationale of Belif^ons ' 

InqnLiy; or» the QneBtlon ft«(ad.iir| 

Br JaMXA HllBTlIIEAII. With II 

CrttlMl Leetiu* oa BatloniUsii. 
IQnclca, and the Aathorltr of Son p- 
ton, bf the ]■(• Ser. Jowpb Blunj 
WhlW. Fonrtb Kdltian. Port 8to, 
aloth, ii. ed. 

EieayB. B; R. W. Emebmn. 

(Bsoond Beria.) Witb ■HotlM'by 
TaoiLAM Cabltu. tl. 
7. 
Memoir of J. Gottlieb Hchte. 

Sj WajJAit Smith. Seoond Bili- 
tlan, Bnluged. Cloth, U. 

The Vocation of the Scholar. 

Br JoBAKs Q<rm.ma Ficbte. 
Cbitb, 3t,: paper oorer, Is, M, 



PopolarChiiBtiaiiitjr: itsTrait- 

dtton State asd probable Derdop- 
mcnt. Br FUDKBIOE Foznn. A.B. 
Clotb,«i. 

14. 

Life of Jean Paul Fr. Btchter. 

Complied tnna Tartooi KHircaa. To- 
gelher wltli hli AntMcgnfbj.tnat- 
lated from the Oamaa. Bamnd 
EdItlDn. niiBtntM with a Fortratt, 
cnpaTHl go Bt«l. Oath. Ti. 94. 
IS. 

Wm. 700 Hnmboldt'i Letters 

to a Female Fiinid. j 

Edltlnn. 1 vota.elotb, li 



BeproBentatiya Hen. Seven 

Laotnrei. Br Kaub Waum> ElIEK- 
•OH. dam, K. M. 



SL FbqI'b Epistles to the Cortn- 

thJruu : An Attempt to conTer their 
Spirit and SiBUlfleaiiee. Bf Um 
Ber. Job* Buautoti Tbom. 1 toI. 
cloth, U. 

K. 

A Disconrse of Hatters per- 
taining to Beiision. Br tht 

Paiuu. Pott 8TO, elotb. u 
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THE CATHOLIC SERIES. 




** Tb« Tarloas worki oompodng Um 'CathoUe Sarlat* ■hould be known to all lownt 
of literature."— MomliV Ckrmiele, 

** Without referenoe to the opiniona whieh they contain, we may laMy mj thai 
thej are generallj sacb ai all men of tn% and phUotophical minda woold do well to 
know and ponder.** — Nonoot^fbrmirt, 

** A seriee of Mriomi and manly pablicatlo n a.** — Seomomiti. 

** This seriea deMrree attention, both for what it baa already given, and far what 
it promiaeB.**— rolff Magaxine. 

** A series not intended to repreeent or maintain a form of opinion, but to bring 
together some of tlie woiiu which do honour to our common nature, by the genlna 
they display, or by their ennobling tendency and lofty aspirations.*'— /i^r«Aner. 

" It is highly creditable to lir. Ch^unan to And his name in connexion with so 
much well-directed Miterprise in the cause of German literature and philosophy. He 
is the first publisher who seems to have propueed to himself the worthy object of in* 
trodudng the English reader to the philosophic mind of Germany, uninfluenced by 
the tradesman's distrust <^ the marketable nature of the article. It is a Tory praise- 
worthy ambition; and we trust the public will Justify his confidence. Nothing could 
be more unworthy than the attempt to discourage, and indeed punish, such unselfish 
enterprise, by attaching a bad reputation for orthodoxy to CTerything connected with 
German philosophy and theology. This is especially unworthy in the * student,* o^ 
the 'scholar,' to borrow Fiohte*ii^ame8, who should disdain to set themselves the 
task of exciting, by their firiction, a popular prejudice and clamour on matters on 
which the populace are no competent Judges, and hare, indeed, no Judgment of their 
own, — and who should feel, as men themselTCS dcToted to thought, that what makes 
a good book is not that it should gain its reader^s acquiescence, but that it should 
multiply his mental experience i that it should acquaint him with the ideaa which 
philosophers and scholars, reared by a training dilferent firom their own, have labo- 
riously reached and devoutly entertain; that. In a word, it should enlaiige Ua 
materials and his sympathies as a man and a thinker.**— Proiipec/itr Beview. 
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FREE TRADE IN BOOKS. 



ME. JOHN CHAPMAN, who oripnaled the ngJUtion for free tnule 
in boolu, which hu recenti; beeo brought to B BocccnTnl temuD&tion, 
invites public attention to tbe liberal tennn on which be ii now enabled, 
by the dissolution of the BooksellerB' ABSociaUon, to supplj books of all 

MISGELIJUTEOUS ENGLISH BOOKS. 

Mr. Cbapman will allow, for Caflb, a dtacount of one-Blztli, 

or twopence la the BbUUnSTt from the advertised prices of 
all new books whioh are pabliebed on. the ueual t«miB. Works iaeuad 
bj those pablJBhers wlio, in ooneequenoe of the reoent chuige, detor- 
nkine to reduce the amount of discount allowed to the Crade, will be 
■applied at relative); advantageous rates. 

Periodicata and Magazines sapplied on the day of publtealion, at ■ 
disoonnt of 10 per cent, from the pubhshed prices. 

■ Orders for Old or Second-hand Bod1c» carefully attended to, and 
Buroma executed in sU varieties of style. 

AMERICAN BOOKS AT GREATLT BEDUCGD PRICES, 

forwnrdud by [lOBt, at the rale of Sd. per lb,, to all parts of the United 
Kingdom. The postal conveyimce is at once the cheapest and most 
ezpeditiouB, and has enabled Mr. Cbnpmnn greatly to reduce his scale 
of prices, as purchasers can now obt,iin their books directly from him 
at tlie OOBt prioe of Importationi with the aildition only of 
a mall renuntralhf commun'on. 

The prioes attached (in English currency) to the List of American 
Books published by Mr. Cbapma-v, with fht erctplion 0/ Periodiailt 
and Magasiva, are tbe ZiOWeSt Nett PtiOOB, from which, 
Uierefore, no discount can be allowed. 

Mr. C. INVTTE9 irrENTIOM (0 Ail EITENStVE ASD CABSrc LLT-SELBCTED 

STOCK or Amkbican Boosb, II tlaaificd Cataloffut 0/ vthkh, at thk 
OBBiTLT-JlKDnCEii PKICEH, may iioip be had, gratU, on oppfinrfion, or fig 
pott IB relarnfor lao ifampt. 

^J" Purchaim art apeciaily rtqvetUd to Iranimiil licir orderi for 
Anurican lioulu, accampanlfd hy a retnitlaiux, or rrfcrfita in Town, 
dinclig to Mr. Cha/wian, ipAo icill promplli) tragic llicm, and /onearA 
iha Booka, hy Pint or olhtneiit, tu daired. 

' Post-office Orders should be payable at the Strand Office. 
LONDON: JOHM CHAPMAN. Hi. 8TRASD. 



